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INTRODUCTION. 

Is complying with the wish of the translator of this 
work, that I should preface it with a few remarks, to 
indicate its character and purpose, I greatly regret that 
I am not in possession of more particxdar information 
as to the author. He is a minister of the Beformed 
Chnrch of France, but, I believe, has not held a pas- 
toral charge, and although — ^as his works prove — a man 
of truly original powers, and with clear conceptions as 
to the dignity and duty of the Pulpit, has not for some 
reason attracted much attention as a preacher. In this 
respect, he is only another example of a fact not un- 
common, that the ideal and the actual are not always 
combiaed in the same person, and that an admirable 
power of criticism does not ensure an eqnaUy admirable 
power of execution* 

The following work has attained a wide popularity 
among those who use the French language; having 
reached the 18th' edition. Another work of the same 
character, the subjects of which are taken from the sub- 
sequent reign of Louis XV., has even a greater popu- 
larily ; and coming down into the age of the Encyclo- 
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pedists, has aflforded the writer an opportunity of em- 
ploying the graphic power he possesses in so eminent a 
degree, in presenting strong portraits of the men who 
figured in that age of enfeebled superstition, systematized 
infidelity, and shameless corruption of manners. Should 
the present work meet the favor of American readers 
which it deserves, the other will be laid before them in 
due time. The "History of the Council of Trent," by 
the same author, is a work of a different kind but of 
great merit, as a succinct narrative of the essential 
characteristics of that period. 

The book now presented to the public might well be 
left to speak for itsel£ Its objects and merits will need 
no endorsement when they are examined by the class 
of intelligent readers for whom the work is intended. 
It is substantially a work on eloquence, especially sa* 
cred eloquence, and none the less worthy of respectful 
attention, because its criticisms are embodied in a spirit- 
ed narrative, embracing occurrences and persons which 
belong to the actual history of that extraordinary era. 
The slight thread of fiction by which the disquisitions 
are held together, instead of injuring the effect of the 
' work as a contribution to sacred rhetoric, imparts a 
life-like air of reality to the whole; and, as a repro- 
duction of the men and manners of the time, will entitle 
the author to rank with other great masters in this line. 
He has diligently studied not only the written produc- 
tions of that wonderful age (justly called the Augustan 
age of France), which have come down to us in the form 
of works in divinity and general literature, but he has 
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made a careful use of the " Memoires^^^ whicli abounded 
in that, as they have in every other period in the history 
of the French people. Some one has remarked, that 
there is a strong individualism in the French character, 
which inclines every man to regard himself as a centre 
of his own times and of sufficient importance to warrant 
a record of the relations between himself and public 
events aad persons. To Ihis feeling, probably, is owing 
the &ct that no nation is so rich in those biographical 
memoirs which are the materials for general history, and 
out of which a judicious writer may cull notices of inci- 
dents and individuals, which, when well arranged, repro- 
duce the " time" more effectually than can be done by 
those stately generalizations which often pass under the 
name of history. As in individual, so in national history, 
details are necessary to accurate knowledge : they are 
tiie strands which make the web. Our author has evi- 
dentiy made himself well acquainted with the depositories 
of these details, and is indebted to them for many &cts, 
which, if I am not mistaken, will modify the common 
judgment in respect to some poinH oZming which 
a sort of traditional but not well-authenticated notion 
f>ervades our literature. The letters of Mad. de Sevign^, ' 
the memoirs of the Due de St. Simon, Cardinal Baus- 
let's memoirs of Bossuet, Saint Beuve, and many others, 
well sifted and compared, furnish the best data for an 
estimate of that most remarkable age, some previous 
knowledge of which is necessary to a satis&ctojy peru- 
sal of this work. 
Thd author has chosen, as a centre of movement, the 
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drcmnstance of a sermon to be delivered by the Court 
preacher Bouxdaloue — ^then in the height of hia fame — 
before Louis the Great, in the Court chapel, on Good- 
Friday. The narrative commences by a dialogue in the 
garden at Versailles between the Marquis de F^n^lon 
(one of the purest men of that day, and- well known for 
his partiality to the Jansenists of the Fort-royul), and 
his nephew, the Abb^ F^n^on, afterwards celebrated for 
his writings, some of which have secured a permanent, 
place in the literature of subsequent times. The conver- 
sation turns on the state of the Court morals ; and the 
Marquis, evidently no courtier, condemns severely the 
evil example set by the monarch, then living in moon- 
cealed adultery with Madame de Montespan. We must 
refer to the memoirs of the time for the details; which, 
however, are referred to in the narrative, no farther than 
as they furnish occasion for the introduction of the sub- 
jectof Court preaching and Court preachers, espedaUy 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue ; the latter of whom is the next 
day to preach before the King. The Marquis and his 
nephew, while conversiug on the subject, overtake a 
party waUdng in one of the avenues, which proves to 
be "the Philosophers;" a term of very different mean- 
ing from that in which it was employed in the subse- 
quent reign. In this case, "ifte Phihsaphera'^ were Bos- 
suet, Flechier, Benaudot, Fleury, Langeron, and others, 
chiefly ecclesiastics; but in the last instance, Voltaire, 
Helvetius, Holbach and others, sworn enemies of all 
religion. 
When the F^n^ons join the party, they are discuss- 
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ing a grand passage in Isaiah, which fumisheB occasion 
for some excellent criticism ; but the Marqnis and Boo- 
suet separating from the group, the former dehcatel j but 
firmly q)eaks to the latter of the private as well as pub- 
lic fidelity due from the professed ministers of Qod, who 
are called to deal with the royal conscience. In short, 
Bossuet is roused to do his duty, and in the course 
of his endeavor to persuade Bourdaloue to seize the 
next day's opportunity of preaching before the King, 
for the purpose of bold and fidthf ul remonstrance, we 
are presented with a number of well-drawn portraits of 
men, and discussions of principle, which give the reader 
a high opinion of the author's discrimination of char- 
acter, and of his perc^tionof ihetrue uses of the sacred 
office. 

If the agitations of Bourdaloue at the prospect of 
speaking directly to the conscience of the King, be 
thought exaggerated in the description, it must be 
recollected that the monarch in question was regard- 
ed and addressed by those around him as a sort of 
demi-god. In tiiis adulation, alas I the clergy were 
not the most backward: not even those whose dis- 
courses have come down to us as models of Christian 
preaching. The English reader who knows Bourdaloue 
and MassQlon only by their traditionary renown, and 
through the medium of a translation, cannot fSstirly 
judge either of their merits or demerits. Not of their 
merits, for the English rendering of their sermons is 
extremely poor (especially Bourdaloue's by the Rev. 
A.* Carrol, revised by the Eev. B. M*Mahon), while 
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their chief demerit is carefiill j concealed by the omis* 
sion of the false and misplaced flatteries which they 
were not ashamed to address to the very face of the 
King. When we know what this King was in morals, 
how greedy in ambition, how wasteful in the expen- 
diture of the treasures which were wrung £rom his 
oppressed people, how reckless of the blood he shed by 
so many unjust wars, it seems difficult to reconcile the 
fulsome adulations of a Bourdaloue with the supposition 
of common honesty. In the English translation these 
destructive flatteries are omitted by the Boman Catholic 
translator, who says, ''the ingenious compliments to the 
King of France, which, in the original, are tacked to 
some of these discourses, are here left out — and for this 
the 'translator scarce need apologize." With all the ad- 
miration of Bourdaloue entertained by the author of 
the work now submitted to the reader, he cannot sup- 
press this &ct of a gross and almost inexplicable contra- 
diction between the preacher's principles and his failure 
to apply them. It cannot be denied that he lauds in- 
stead of smiting the image of pride and lust before him, 
in the person of a bad King and a bad man. The very 
sermon, which forms the centre of this narrative, and 
the conclusion of which is, by a poetic license, repre- 
sented as a triumph of fidelity, has come down to us 
m the original, deformed by the shameful peroration 
«rhich the story repl*esents him as rejecting with horror. 
Let us make every allowance for the blinding influence 
of the courtly glare which surrounded this King ; let 
\is adqfiit that^ republicans a^ we are, we may be inca 
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liable of esthnating the subtle influence of the princelj 
power and grandeur, which made Versaifles a wonder 
of the world ; we must, nevertheless, feel an emotion 
of shame, that the Christian pulpit, the -only place 
where truth had a chance of being heard^ should have 
betrayed its high trust, and hesitated to condemn 
" scarlet and purple sins when committed by a scarlet 
and purple sinner," That the most eminent of the 
Freni:5h preachers did this in the case of Louis XIV. 
and his successor, admits of no doubt^ and the fact 
must always remain an example and a warning of the 
weakness of human principle, even when professedly 
engaged in enforcing Divine laws. 

It is one of the author's chief merits in this book, 
that he entertains high conceptions of the supreme dig- 
nity of the preacher's office, and of the obligations of a 
wise but resolved fidelity in announcing and applying 
the truth : and every reader wiU concede that his intro- 
duction of Claude, and the sentiments he puts into the 
mouth of that noble Protestant, are worthy of the prin- 
ciples which evangelical Protestantism draws from the 
only standard of truth and duty — ^the Bible. We can 
also distinguish the principles of his ecclesiastical poli- 
ty, in the sturdy tone in which Claude speaks of the 
misdeeds of the King. 

In regard to -the questions of sacred rhetoric inci- 
dentally discussed in this work, it is needless to speak, 
as they will speak for themselves. The discussions, to 
say the least, are given in a fresh and lively manner. 
■^ iiriJo^ L^ ^..^ i^ J,^ o! . 
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sermon, whether memorit&r, extemporaneouSi or by 
reading — these and kindred questions are treated with 
discrimination. Many of the hints are pregnant, and 
may be suitably applied by the preachers of our own 
day; for, raviaiia mutanddsj human nature is one, as 
truth is one, in all eras and nationalities. 

The reader will find appended to this work an amus- 
ing narratiye, by the same author, which he calls " Two 
Soirdes (or Evenings) at the Hotel de Bamboui|}et." 
The incident on which it turns, and which is historical, 
is interesting, because it presents a curious picture of the 
fiivolous engagements of the great of that era, who could 
turn the solemn fdnction of preaching into an amusement 
for the saloon — and because it was the first occasion on 
which the pulpit talent of Bossuet publicly revealed 
itself. 

As frequent references are made in the following 
work to persons and occurrences with which many 
readers may not be acquainted, it may not be amiss 
to give a summary notice of the principal, which wiU 
serve to explain the allusions. 

Abnauld, who is more than once alluded to, is 
justly considered one pf the most eminent of the cele- 
brated school of Jansenism. By conviction, and, it is 
said, impressed by the dying injunction of his mother, 
he waged a long, but in the end, an unsuccessful war 
with the Jesuits. Jansenism, an abortive Protestantism, 
was the natural reaction of the more sober and devout 
minds in the great Bomanist corporation, against tbe 
anti-christian corruptions of fidth and practice, of 
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which Jestdtism was the triumphant advocate. Seri- 
ous persons, who had any natural conscience left, and 
who studied the Bible with any candor, could not but 
revolt at the teachings of the Jesuit casuists. The 
event proved that Jesuitism was the most serviceable 
ally of Ihe Papacy (although Jansenism was not with- 
out its claims in that respect), and hence the oppress- 
ions which ultimately overtook and crashed the Port- 
royalists, of whom Amauld was a great leader. Their 
approaches towards the principles of the Beformation 
were easily detected and magnified by their enemies the 
Jesuits, and their too free exposure of the internal cor- 
ruptions of the Eomish body naturally called forth the 
animosity of all those (and they were many and strong) 
who profited by those corruptions, and of those who 
could not brook that men of their own Church should 
thus uncover its nakedness to the eyes of Protestant 
Christendom. It is no small testimony to the sincerity 
of these semi-Protestants, that they could so long resist 
the cajolery which was tried to win them from their 
purpose; and, on the other hand, the persecutions 
which assailed them when they were found tpicon- 
querable by argument. Their own severity toward the 
Beformed Church is by no means justifiable ; but it is 
in part explained by the consideration that some such 
course was necessary to defend themselves against the 
suspicion of being at heart Protestants. 

Notwithstanding his errors, the reputation of this emi- 
nent scholar, philosopher, and divine, was the greater in 
its influence upon the society, because backed by a life 
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of pure morala With many, who were neither Jansen- 
ists nor Jesuists in name, his opinions were held in 
profound respect. Hence the author's reference to him 
in the course of his work. He died in exile, at Brus- 
sells, in 1694, at the great age of eightj-two. 

Clauds, who folly deserves the honorable title of 
the Champion of Protestantism, is introduced bj our 
author into the current of his narrative, not so mucli 
for the purposes of dramatic effect, as to afford a chan- 
nel for some doctrines and strictures, which could not 
be so wdl put into the mouth of any of the otiier 
actors in the book. He may be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of Protestantism in an age when it had many 
noble men and martyrs to witness to the scriptural 
character of its principles and ethics. The Protestant- 
ism of France was often made a tool of politics, and 
men who loved liberty and hated priestly tyranny more 
than they loved divine truth, arrayed themselves in its 
ranks. That many such, Henry IV. at their head, 
should have yielded their profession when it was their 
interest to do so, is not surprising. Such cases were 
not wanting even in the apostolic era. The Edict of 
Nantes, which gave a sort of toleration to the Beformed 
religion, was always unsavory to the Papists, and, as 
at this moment in France, vexatious interruptions and 
prohibitions were frequently practised upon the Prot^ 
estants. The Beformed needed champions to watch 
and defend them, and they found one eminently quali- 
fied in John Claude. During his first settlement at 
Nismes, as Pastor and Professor, he opposed himself to 
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the arts of a recreant of his Synod^ who had been 
gained over by the court to attempt a re-union of the 
Beformed with the Papists, dal.de, the Moderator, 
detected and exposed this artful man, and, as a punish- 
ment, the government prohibited Ihe exercise of his 
ministry in Languedoc He hastened to Paris to obtain 
redress ; but the attempt was vain. While detained in 
Paris, he was not idle in the good cause. His enemies 
found they had only given him greater notoriety and a 
wider field, for during this interval he wrote a reply to 
a celebrated work of Amauld's, on the Eucharist, which 
originated a spirited controversy. 

Claude retired from Paris to Montauban, where he 
again became Pastor. But, as Amauld had replied to 
his pamphlet, he employed himself in preparing a re- 
joinder, and had actually sent a portion of it to the 
press, when the Port-royalists discovered the fact, by an 
artifice which it would take too much time to describe, 
and he was silenced at Montauban as he had been at 
Nismes, and the publication of his work suppressed. 
Another triumph of the intolerance which is imbedded 
in the very constitution of Popery, and which no com- 
pacts can long prevent from making itself apparent, 
when it possesses the power to enforce its edicts. Honest 
Bomanists, in our own fi:ee land, are fiiin to admit that 
such is its spirit and purpose. Free inquiry is laid 
under interdict 

Again he returned to Paris, and after in vain suing 
for justice on the ixtrms of the Edict, he boldly accepted 
the call to the Presbyterian Church of Paris, which 
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assemUed at Gharenton. This was the metropolitan 
Church of the Protestants, and M. Claude's influence and 
usefulness to his brethren were greatly increased by this 
important position, which he owed, in one sense, to tiie 
injustice of his enemies. While here, he engaged in his 
£Bimous conference with Bossuet, the acknowledged giant 
of the Bomanists. Of this man, at first Bishop of Con* 
dom and afterwards of Meaux, it cannot be denied that 
he possessed genius and character ; but neither can it 
be denied that he was an unscrupulous controvertist. 
His most celebrated work is " The Exposition of the 
Catholic Faith," of which, one hardly knows which to 
admire most, the absence of candor, or the skill with 
which he appears to approximate to the doctrines of the 
Beformation without really doing so. The book was 
jmtten to leconcne the Protestanta, and eyerything is 
done, which can be done, by denying that Popery is 
what it is, and affimung that it is what it is not. It has 
been often and ably exposed, and by none more than by 
Claude. In the conference before alluded to, each party 
claimed the yictoiy. Bomanists of our own times — 
Butler and Eustace for instance — haye declared that 
Bossuet then put an end to Protestantism in France. 
But if the logic of Bossuet were so potent, why the re- 
sort to the logic of bribes, exile, prisons and dragonades ? 
As to the consideration accorded to the character and 
abilities of Claude, even by his enemies, the following is 
an extract from ^^ Butler's life of Bossuet:" "Bossuet 
speaks of Claude's learning, polite manners and nuldnesSi 
in high terms of praise. He mentions, that throughout 
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the conferenoe, M. Claude listened with patience, ex- 
pressed himself with clearness and force, pressed his 
own objections with precision, and never eluded an 
objection made to him which admitted of an answer." 
Protestantism survives the logic of M. Bossuet, the 
heavier blows of the "^Bar^fomcww," and the still more 
destructive ^^ Bevocdtion." 

We owe Claude's most celebrated work, " A Defence 
of the liefarrnaiton,^^ to the period of his residence at 
Chaienton. But his time was largely employed in 
watching and counteracting the growiag schemes of 
the Bomanists, who had long been preparing the way 
for the "Bevocation," He met and foiled their arts 
for a time ; but the thiag was determined. Le Tellier, 
Pere la Chaise, and (if his subsequent praises of the act 
of Bevocation be evidence) Bossuet, all employing the 
personal arts and influence of Madame de Maintenon, 
succeeded in inducing the King to sign the order for 
the forcible conversion of his Protestant subjects. The 
methods used to enforce this flagitious act are too fiauoul- 
iar to be detailed here. The result was the unspeakable 
xniseiyof two millions of honest citizens, the forcible 
exile -of tiie Presbyterian ministers, and the voluntary 
but prohibited flight of a vast number, in effecting 
which tiiousands perished* 

This noble man died in exile at the Hague, at the age 
of 67. CaUing for the senior minister of the Church, he 
said, in the presence of his family, " Sir, I was desirous 
to see you, and to make my dyiDg declaration before you« 
I am a miserable sinner before God — ^I most heartily 
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beseech him to show me mercy for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I hope he will hear my prayer : he has 
promised to hear the cries of f^penting simiers. I have 
diligently studied Popery and the Beformation: the 
Protestant religion is the only good rehgion. It is all 
foimd in the Holy Scriptures : from this as from a foun- 
tain, all religion must be drawn. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is our only righteousness ; I need no other : h» 
is all-sufficient." 

The sentiments which our author puts into the mouth 
of Claude, the reader will acknowledge as worthy of 
that eminent servant of Christ 

FenSlok, more distinguished by his personsd and 
literary excellencies than as the Archbishop of Cambray, 
is happily introduced by our author, in company with 
his eminent uncle, the Marquis de F^n^on, a man cele- 
brate in the annals of the French wars, and remark- 
able in that corrupt age for his devout and pure char- 
acter. The Archbishop's history is a tangled web of 
court favors mingled with court frowns. His success 
as the preceptor of the Duke of Burgundy, one of the 
Dauphins, was acknowledged by all as extraordinary, 
considering the natural temper of that Prince. *** He 
was bom terrible," says St. Simon, "his behaviour 
made all who beheld him tremble." As a reward for 
his success, he was made Archbishop at a period later 
than that of our story. Coincident with his elevation, 
began that series of persecations which embittered the 
days of F^n^on, and in'- which the envy of Bossuet for 
the growing reputation of the Archbishop, is declared 
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to have had a large share. From the v^hole kingdom 
the latter was receiying the applause due to the man 
who, by traimng the Dauphin, was preparing for a wise 
anduseM reign. This, the " eagle of Meaux," could not 
bear. He found, says a historian of the time, '' that if he 
did not pull down F^n^lon, he must see himself eclipsed ; 
and henoe^he became his unrelenting persecutor. The 
disgrace of F^n^on was his real object, but the interests 
of religion was the shallow pretence : no tie, human 
or divine, restrained the prelate of Meaux : but con- 
science, honor, decency, were all set aside, that the ruin 
of his rival might be effected. In order to effect this 
plan, Louis XIY. must act the part of an abject tool, 
and Mad. de Mauitenon be guilty of base treachery : 
prelates must contradict their solemn acts, and degrade 
and dishonor themselves : the Abb^ Bossuet, the pre- 
late's nephew, and another ecclesiastic, must circulate 
the grossest fEtlsehoods and the foulest calumnies : the 
Court must sacrifice and throw on the wide world most 
meritoiioTis characters, in order to terrify Borne and in- 
jQuence it in its judgment against F^n^lon : the emply 
pompous monarch must bully the Pope, to ensure a 
nefarious triumph to the Bishop of Meaux over the 
Archbishop of Cambray." 

The history of the contest cannot be given here. 
Posterity has vindicated F^n^on, in giving to him not 
only praise for his genius, but admiration for his sim- 
plicity, humanity, moderation, and charity. • While yet 
an Abb^, he was persuaded to be one of the preachers 
sent among the Protestants of Poictou; but he con- 
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ditioned that all the xnilitaiy should be removed firom 
the theatre of his labors. But he himself states, that dis- 
trust, and considerations purely human, occasioned most 
of the conversions ; and that it was to no purpose that 
he had caused all the apparatus of war to be removed 
out of sight of the terrified multitude, since the relations 
of violence in the other provinces filled them with alarm. 
It is not wonderM that to his gentle spirit such occupa- 
tion was disgusting; he asked to be recalled. 

Psusso^, a name not so well known as some others 
by the general reader, was that of one of the most bit- 
ter and effective agents of the Court in its schemes for 
extirpating the heresy of Protestantism. It may be 
questioned whether this man atid Mad. de Maintenon, 
were not more responsible for the horrors of the '' Re- 
vocation," ' and the atrocities which preceded it, than 
any other two of the whole number who were em- 
ployed in smiting this blow at religion, and, as the 
event proved, at France. But Pelisson and Mad. de 
Maintenon were apostate Protestants, and we need not 
be surprised at their malignity towards the faith they 
had abandoned. The first, a lawyer of eminence, a fine 
scholar, and a plausible writer, is called by Bayle, " one 
of the greatest geniuses of the age." He felt the con- 
verting influence of court fevor, renounced his religion, 
and not long after the period at which our story opens, 
viz., the temporary dismissal, followed by the subse- 
quent restoration of Mad. de Montespan, he was em- 
ployed in disbursing a large sum, extorted at the con- 
fessional &om the King as the price of his sin, for the 



conversioti of Proteston^ In tUs iro^ik, the apoBtate 
Tejoiced : glad, no doubt, to vindicate the selMmeas jof 
his own conversion by proving that money could buy 
others as well as himself. As is conunonly the case 
vnA interested proselytes, he also wished to establish 
the sincerity of his conversion by Ike vigor o£ his seal 

He was subsequently implicated in iixd affidm oi 
Fouquet ; imd his reputation tamii^ed by evid^ices jo£ 
interestednes& He left his accounts at his death in 
great disorder. Although he took orders in tiie Church 
of Borne, it is doubtful wheflier he did not die profaBS- 
ing the faith he had once abjured and pepsecuted. . His 
talents, as we see in our story, raised him to cooapanion- 
ship in the circle of ^' the Fhilosophers." 

A more in&mous apostate and persecut(»r is found in 
Mad. de Maintenon, the grandchild of Theod. Agrip- 
pa d'Aubign^, and mistress or wife of the old King, 
whom she made her tool; herself being the tool of 
others. She was the unrelenting foe of the people 
whom she abandoned. At first the teacher of the 
King's illegitimate children by Mad. de Montespan, 
she afterwards became his counsellor, in what relation 
is doubtfol. Her letters teU the share she had in per- 
suaduig the King to yield to the peisuaaous of Louvois, 
Le TeUier and others^ and extirpate heresy. In the 
£rst instance, she blames the severity used, but subse- 
quently bravely surmounted her scruples. That she must 
have been ftdly aware of the severity practised, is evi- 
dent from the advice she gives to her spendthrift brother, 
to whom she sends a grant of one hundred thousand 
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livres^ viz.^ to invest it in iske purcluise of lands in 
Foictou: for she adds, " they will be had there for a mere 
nothing, on aoconnt of the flight of the Huguenots.'* 

Such were some of the actors in that wonderful age 
of Louis, miscalled ^ QreaJL It is enough to prove 
how fidthless to Ohristianily was the Pul{»t» that it 
should not have raised its voice to condemn the cmel- 
ties practised in the name of religion'; that, on the 
contrary, its talent and learning were so often subsi- 
dized to the mean purposes of Eing-woiship. Much as 
may be said of the eloquence of the Pulpit of that time, 
the fact thatlt omitted to discharge some of its noblest 
functions, ought to deprive it of the super-abundant 
commendation which it has received not only from Bo- 
manists but Protestants. To this day France suffers 
the penalties due to the national crimes of that and 
the next rei^ against which the ministers of God 
ought, at least, to have publicly protested When we 
read the annals of persecution in that kingdom, we can 
interpret the mystery of the successive convulsions 
which have since agitated it It is retribution. It is 
the verification of the prophetic language of John Knox; 
when the news of the St Bartholomew's reached him : 
'^Sentence has gone forth against that murderer the 
King of France, and the vengeance of Qod will never 
be withdrawn from his house." 
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CHAPTER L » . 

noB mrauB akd mkphkw.— ood&t mewn jmd oodkt mqbiu.— fiaBioifiJix 

nUBAOSHOUBL— FKKKLCHI'B TICWB OF SOOBDALOinL 

Okb day in the begiimiiig of the month of Aprils 1675, two 
men might have been seen walking in one of the avenues of the 
park of Yeisaillesy at a short distance ftom the Chateau. One 
of them might have been about sixty-fiye years of age, the other 
twenty four. The former wore a sword, the latter an abb6'8 
robe. Not to delay longer the mention of their names, the elder ^ 
was the Marquis de F^n^lon, formerly lieutenQnt-generai in the 
armies of Louis Xl\^ and the other bis nephew, a young man ^ 
then unknown to £mie, but to whose subsequent greatness alone, 
is owing the mention made in history of his ancestors, or his 
unde. 

The old Marquis de F6n61on was, nevertheless, a man de- 
serving of high respect. After having acquired the esteem of 
the first generals of his time, by his talents and courage,* he had 
devoted himself entirely to the observance of the most elevated 
duties of religion and morals; — ^but, as his life had always been 
pure, and as his piety was' not the effect of one of those conver- 

* The great Oondd said of him, that he was ** equally akilftd in conver- 
flatioo, in battle, and in the eonnoil chamber.'' During the period of the 
greatest rage for dueUing, he had dared to put himself at the head of an 
association, the members of which made a vow never to aeoept nor to send 
a dludlenge. 
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Bioi& 80 &ahioiiablein that day, — ^it was destitate of the bitterness, 
and of the littleness, which almost always characterii^ people 
of rank, when after a life of di8sq>ation they returned, or fancied 
they returned, to God.* A widower for many years, he had had 1 
the a£9iction of losing a son of great promise, at the siege of^ 
Candia in 1669. From that time all his affections were divided 
between his daughter, (afterwards Marquise de Montmorenci- 
Laval,) and the youngest child of the Count de F^n61on his 
bsothec The count was still living, but he was happy to resign 
to such a brolMir some of his parental rights, and those of the 
head of a fisunUy. 

At court, where, h6wfever, he was but rarely seen, the Marquis 
de F^nSlon bore the reputation of a second Montausier. This is 
eqtdyal'eni; to saying that the courtiers disliked, although they 
were force<i,to esteem him. *'^ 

On this particular day, however, he was at Versailles. Thp 
court had just arrived 6om St Gehnain, where it had passed 
the winter.f He had arrived from his estates at Perigord, 
wh^e he had passed his winter, ahd whither he intended re- 
turning iii a short time, — ^as soon as he had completed the ar- 
rangement of some business either at Paris or Yersailles. The 
most important thing was to see his favorite nephew. 

He was, however, neither so P6rigordiaft a nobleman, nor so 
stoical a philosopher, as to take no interest in the news of a court 
which gave tone to all Europe; — ^particularly, as hi* nephew, 
being attired to the chapel of the Mbg, was in a position to 
give him the most accurate information. 

* See, in the history of F^nelon, l^ the Cardinal de Bausset, book i. 
some letters from the marqma to his nephew. They are worthy of ad- 
miiatioa fbr their gentleness and grayitj, their philosophy and their Mth. 
^' j^Jt was not until 1683» that Louis XIV. took up his reddence for the 
whole year at Vsrsailles. 
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They were now, aooordingly, discuflsixig the news as they 
walked. The Abb^ told a story remarkably well, and many ol 
the oomtiers would have been not a litde astonished to find him 
so well-infcffmed in regard to everything. Not that he took the 
least part in the petty intrigues whose thread he so skilfully ui^ 
ravelled, but he had Uie art^f seeing, and seeing well, and what 
he did not see, he guessed better than any one else. Few men 
have ever better understood the human heart; it may even be 
said that he excelled Bossuet in this respect The views of the 
latter weie the grandest, — those of F^n^lon had more acuteness 
and ingenuity. *^ The first,'' says a historian,* ^ nudostood man 
better than he did men;^ the latter, we may add, understood 
man and men; which, however, does not imply that he w^ 
never wrong in his judgment. . 

After having with alternate vexation and amusement listened 
to the recital of several occurrences with which we have at pres- 
ent nothing to do, the marquis inquired, ^And Madame de 
Montespan, — how does she stand with the king V* 

^ There is nothing new* It was believed there, were some 
clouds to be seen — ^but the king does not seem to grow coolet. 
She rdgns in peaee.f The whole court is at her feet" 

** I hope my nephew has not been seen there," said the mar 
qds, stoVl4 al^ort, and fixing a serutinizii^ gaze upon the 
young man. 

** No, undo ; — you forbade my going." 

''Ah I that is your reason ?" 

** You well know, that I have never disobeyed you." 

* M. de Barante. 

f A letter was lately dlMovered in the arduves of the eitj of Perpig* 
nan, firam Loavois to M. de Magneron, inteadant of BouflsiUon, in 1667. 
The minister enjoina on him to BeLee aU ooeanona for vexing and ruining 
U. de MonteapaD, because he had gone into mourning for bis wife oa the 
ooeaaioii of the biith of her first child by Louis XIY. 

2* 
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^ Yes, but I oouM have* wished, that there had beea no need 
for' mj prohibitioii, and I am eony to peroeire from your tone, 
that your incUnatioii would lead you to follow the crowd Tou 
haTO obeyed mey^^well and good ; — but I would not have be- 
lieved, that it would require an effiart for my nephew to abstain 
from aiding to inereaae this woman's court" 
^"M the bishops go." 

^ So mudi the woroe for them and for the churcL" 

^ I do not assert that they do right, — ^but at any rate it would 
hare sheH^ed a poor chaplain from criticism — ^^ . 

^ Court mcmils, nephew, court morals I if it is wrong it is 
wrong ; there is no medium. What matters it to me that others 
do not blame you, if I am forced to do so ?" 

The good marquis was right ; yet without ezcusii^ the error 
of his nephew, we can understand it A carefol examination of 
the history of Hiis period, shows plainly, that liie contemporaries 
of Louis XIV. were, in general, very frff from feeling as sensibly 
as one might imagine, the immoraUty of his conduct And when 
we speak <^ contemporaries, we do not mean to designate pro- 
fessed courtiers only ; — ^ 

" Cameleoii race, who ever ape their lords.** 

it is evident that they would desire nothing better ; — ^but this 
prince had the faculty of giving to his most culpable acticms, a 
dignity and grandeur by which, it appears fliat the grnrest and 
most pious men were more or less influenced. 

^ It is the spirit of the age," sidd Amauld, ^ even among the 

* See, in the Memoirs of Madame de Motteyille, the general astoiuBh' 
ment that the .Queen Mother should object to her son's gallantries. It 
was considered incomprehensible how these ahoold render her uneasy^ ao 
long as her influence over the young long received no check ; she -was 
considered, mdeed, very simple not to use this as a new means to ooofirm 
her power. 
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most ailigMQiKed.'' He wai, upon the wholes oen^mred, but not 
as any- other man would have been oenstured. It bad become 
quite customary to relate of bim, as a matter of course, things 
which related of any other man would have Aroused general in- 
dignation* 

Among the hundred letteis in which Madame dft Sevign6 
speaks of the amours of Louis XIV^ scarcely one is to be found 
i!om Which it might be inferred, that die did not look upon it all i 
as quite irrq>rehena3ble,-^-and yet she is writing to her daughter 1 ^ 
The scandal which he caused was, so to speak, not real scandal ; 
— ^the reai harm caused by -sudi conduct, is its liabUily to imita- 
tion, — and we p^ceive on the contrary, that the morals of the 
court were less deprsred in his idga, than in those of his prede- 
« eessors,-— even of his father, — ^whose pmd^ was carried to a 
ridieulous excess.* 

It has been asserted tiiat this r^onnatian was only aa external 
one. It is true that forms are not of equal yalue with princi- 
ples, but it would be easy to prove that principles also were im- 
proved^ or at least much modified; the memc^rs of the reigns of 
Francis L, Henry IV., and Louis AUK do not admit of a doubt 
on this point Moreover, in mattes of this kind, external refor- 
7 mation is highly important ; in depriving immorality of the 
right to hold high its head, Louis XIV. derived it of its princi- 
pal attraction in the eyes of the young nobility. 

And^if the question now be asked, how Louis JLlV. had the 

power and audxalj, while diylaying his own irregularitiea, to 

^ force every one else to oonced theii8,-we must adndt, that it i. 

•^^ indeed very strange ; but histffly is positive upon this point He 

was looked upcHi as too exalted for any one to dare take his ex- 

tfiEunple as a precedent ^ He is the only prince," says DudoSi 

I " whose example has never been the authority for public morate. 
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Vo one would have yentored to saj, ^ I do at he does,* Thai 
which no one ventured to imitate, was respected in him, as the 
pagan sages adored a corrupt and adulterous Jove." He who J^ 
had carried off a wife from her husband,* — boldly undertook to 
rebuke those who did not live regularly. No one seemed to ^ 
contest his right to do this, or, if they did, it was so quietly that 
nothing has come down to us of it, — and in the meantime, they 
obeyed. Moreover, it was no unconmion thing for a &ther, or a 
husband, or a wife to come to him begging him to administer a 
rebuke to a reckless son, or an unfiiithful husband, or a fickle 
wife. And these things took place not in his old age, or evening 
his riper years ; before he had reached the age of thirty, in the 
midst of his irregularities, we already see him playing this part ; 
it only required a word or a look from him, in order to the ezerciBe y 
of all that authority <^ which his vices had seemed to deprive Imn. ^ 

Thus, the Abb6 F6n61on had only shared in the almost univer- 
sal impression ; few men in France, were capable <A escaping so 
completely as his unde had done from the magic influence of the 
king. He hastened to renew his promise that he would refrain 
from presenting himself to Madame de Montespan* 

^ And the other T inquired the Marquis. 

«The other?'' 

^ Tes, Madame de la Y alli^re."! 



* *' With the frightful commotion, which resotmded horribly m the ' 
of nations^** say the memoirs of St. Simon. One would wish, for the 
credit of morals, that this were true, bat histMically it is &]ser We do ^ 
not see that there was eiih.esr fright or horror, there was not even much 
astonishment, for men's minds were jgrepared for anything. " Do you \ 
know me T said the Marquise, one day to a peasant who saluted her. *' O n 
yes, Madame ; is it not you who have the situation of Madame de la Val* . 
Hire r The poor man intended no malice, but his expression was per- 
fectly correct. The place of mistress to the king, was as much one of the i 
court situations, as that of equerry or confessor. I 

t Madame, since the king had made her Dnoheis of Ywaiour, / 



^ They say i^e is still decided to take the veiL^ 
^ ^ Yes, so it is. When the worid will have no more of you, 
yoa gire youfself to God.'^ 

^You are severe, imde* It appears that her comrenioii is 
sincere. Monsieur de Ckoidom^ (Bossuety then bishop of Con- 
dom,) IB ecmvinoed of it, and you know, that for some time past, 
he has seen a great deal of her.'' 

^ ^^ fie k good security. And then there is pardon for all sm. 
Apropos, is Monsieur de Condom hereT 

^ Yes, since the day before yesterday. He returned with the 
dajaphin^" 

"^ I have received a letter in which he is mentioned, and I wish 
to show it to him." 

** A letter?" 

** Prom M. Amauld." 

^ From M. A^nauld t Tak» care. AisesbSy they are not 'on 
the best tofms." 

^ And a great pity it is. This letter will probably not recon* 
die them, — but neither do I believe tiiat it will fiirther divide 
them. And Father Bourdaloue {" 

The Abb6 was surprised that his unde had not spoken of him 
until Ihis moment. Never before had tTanseaist so loved Jesuit, 
aa M. de F^n^Ion loved Bourdaloue.* The latter, to be sure, 
^ras scarcely a Jesuit, save in name and dress. The most active 
enemies of his order paid homage, not only to his talent, which 
it would have been ridiculous to deny, but to his virtues, his gen^ 

* Except perhaps BoUeau. The satirist waa very proud of the friend- 
■hip of the great orator. 

"Enfin, apr^s Arnauld, ce fut rHlustre de France, 
Que j'estfaiuti le plus, et qui m'aima le mieTiz.*' 

nils'" apr^ Amatild*' is a little like a eonfession of fidth. Amauld, like 
Bosfioet* nmtt had not^ ikm aoold esteem ix Bdlsao. 
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tie ft&d amiable qualities; tibe Port Boyal Jemit^ as he waa 
called, had few eDemieB, saye among the members <^ his own 
fraternity. The intellect of M. de F6n61on was as exacting, as his 
heart was pure andhfmest; thus Bouidaloue the leasoner suited 
him as well as Bourdaloue the uKHralist and Christian. 

^Tou will hear him," answered the Abbd. ^To-monowk^ 
Good Friday, and he is to preach before the king." y 

^I know it, I know it, and for that reason I have come to 
Versailles eight days socmer than I would have otherwise done. 
Tou laugh f Well, yes, — ^I love him." 

^ I lore him akOjUncle, — ^I also;— only I love him a little less 
than you do." 

^AlitOer 

^ Tou would prefer me to say muckP 

** Say it if you think it" 

^Here is our old quarrel about to begin again! I have^ 
however j attended his preaching during the whole of this Lent" 

"Well!" 

^I appreciate him better." 

** That is very fortunate P 

«Ye8,butr— " 
' ^Ah! always a 5te^ ^" 

^Always, I am sorry to say. I can but repeat to you what I 
have already said of his fftultsi — ^ 

^ He will not abandon themi" 

^ My dear unde, I am serious. If his Majesty should com* 
mand me to think otherwise, I could not — ^ 

^ Stop, stop ! you know I do not like that phrase. His 
Majesty has nothing to do with the matter." 

This was, in fact, one of the phrases which adulation had in- 
vented, in order delicately to give the king the highest idea of 
his own power ; it was equivalent to saying that all was in his 
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power excqiting the impossible. Eren the impossible seemed, 
howerery sometimeB included ; &>r example, Moli^re: — 

Unless a mandate from the king should oome^ 
To make these verses good. * 

If the maBdate arrired, then the yenies vonld be goodi It is 
undoubtedly a pleasantry, — ^but in the month of tihe misan- 
thiope, these words are almost equivalent to a serious asserticm. 
. ^ Welly^ said the Abl)6, "let us then speak without %ure. 
You wiU not^ I think, any more than the Hog, order me to 
dbange my opinion* No,—- his is not the Idnd of preaching that I 
like. I want less syst^n and more life, fewer reasons and more — ^ 
*^ Fewer reasonsi As if it were possible to have too many P 
^ No, — ^but it is possible to ^«e too many. Let the preacher 
possess thoroughly the j»oofe of his doetaines, — the philosophical 
prindples of m<»iils,- — ^that is all very wdl ; let him allow his 
acience to be perceiyed, and giro here and there specimens of it, 
— that also is very well, — but something else is required in the 
pulpit All this may senre to convince, but it is pemnasion 
which is needed. 

' Bat In order to persTiade, you must first oonyinoe.' ^ 

So said the ancient rhetoricians; and as they scarcely had any- 
thing in view sare legal discussions, they Vere ri^t. But, undo, 
is that what we want f If we have another end in Yiew,must the 
choice of our means remain subjected to the same rules } The 
end, that is the great thing. We wish to touch, to regenerate, 
to siave, — ^we cannot save by reasoning !" 

He went too fiir; but why should we be astonished, that at 
twenty-four he dothed in language somewhat exaggerated, the 
oratorical system which he always professed a little too absolilte- 
ly t We shall have to return to this in the course of our his- 
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toiy ; let as confine ouraelveB at pteaesA to tbe remark, that man 
18 neither aU hejid nor all heart ; and that the ehiistiain oNitor 
ought, in consequence, neither to neglect the heart for the head, 
nor the head for the heart Bourdaloue addressed himself too 
exclusively to the intellect. F^n61on feU into the other extreme, 
and it is, therefore, that he seeretlf made a mle that he would 
never write his sennons. It is true that he lost less bj it thaa 
any one dse would hare done ; the sbundanoe of his ideas, — tibe 
astonishing fadHty of his docotion, the force of his diaraeter, 
all this oontributedf witb him, to diminiA the evils of diis 
method, — but it was no reason why he should insbt upon ad- 
vising all to follow a method, good at the lurdiest for himself 
and a few other men of remarkable talent Let us however, 
add, for the sdbe (^justice, that it is an enror which honors him; 
less really modest, he would have been less peremptory ;* he 
would have comprehended better than any <me else, that it 
was folly to exact fiom all orators, that whidi could be dene by 
hilnself. 

There was, however, a great deal of justice in this manner of 
regardmg the eloquence of the pulpit '^We cannot aa»e by 
reasoning,'' he had just rcjinarked ; and tnily eno!;^gfa, the more 
the human heart is studied, — ^provided it be not rhetorically 
studied, — ^the more one is astonished to see how really feeble are 
these arms feiged by%e vukans of logic with a great noise. 
If we are called upca to use them, we fimcy them invincible. If 
it be against us that they are employed, we scarcely feel the 
shock. Many an orator imagines himself striking a terrible 
blow in employing an argument, which he l&imseltf may have 
heard twenty times, without expmendng the slightest emotion. 

* See his dialogueB on ebquenoe, written about this epoch. In the 
second, particularly, in speaking of improvisation, — ^it is his own por- 
trait which he traces 
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And if it be thus in aU kinds of eloquence, what will it be in 
that of the pulpit f Ton are at least certain that the judge 
before whom you may plead, will decide. It k his duty, his 
calling; howev^ perplexed he may be, — ^whatever wish he may 
have to leave the affair undedded, he cannot. In preaching, it 
is another thing. That which you most have to dread, is, not 
that your hearer will decide against you, bat that he will not de- 
cide at idL* Nothing is easier than to bring him round to your 
opinion, — most ^equently indeed, he agrees with you before you 
have <^ned your lips^ — ^but to bring him seriously to say yes, 
and above all, to remember this yes, and to act upon it, that is 
lh« difficult, and often, alas ! the impossible point. 

And this, F^n^lon, although very young, had known a long 
lime, from experience. 

*^The passions have a lo^c of their own,** he continued; 
** they do not believe tliemselves in any wise bound to follow tbe 
preacher on his own ground. It is a great error to believe one's 
self victorious because the audience may be unable to find a re- 
ply. Do you know the story of the peasant and the usurer f 

«No.» 

^ It is somewhat hackneyed, but good. IL Tronsonf dted it 
to us frequently. A peasant goes oiie day to a usurer, in order 
to borrow some money of himu The usurer is setting off for 
diurch. The peasant accompanies him; .the business will be 
transacteii upon their return. By chance the sermon turns upon 
uBOiy, — a thundering sermon. They return home after church, 



* *<Botirdaioae would, without doubt, have gained his eausd, if he had 
piead it before the ooundUors of parliameiit^ dfAag jostioe at their triba- 
nal ; but these same oouneillorcs seated before the piilpit of the vehement 
JeBuit, were like different men, and their conduct decided against him 
whom they called * the Thunderer.* " — ObeervatioM on Ptdpit Eloqwncn, 

\ Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
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and the peasant makea a motion to go away. The usmer re- 
oallft him ; he hedtatea. ' What is the matter V asks the usurer. 
The peasant stares; 'But— but-^e sennon.'' 'Come, come,' 
cries the usurer, 'the Cur6 has followed his businoBSy why should 
not I follow mine !' ^ 

''What does that prove T asked the marquis. 

" Much, unde, much. It proves, in the first place, what I was 
just saying. Do you suppose that the usurer boasted of having 
anything to re^dy to the arguments he had just heard! No, 
certainly not ; and neverthdess, he went on his way. What is 
to be concluded from this, if not, that the dub of the orator had 
missed the mark! I confess that the story is a little strong, 
perhaps it is not authentic; but what matter ! It is not always 
necessary that an anecdote should be true, to be instructive. 
Besides there are not wanting instances, tunalogoni and but too 
true. Ah ! what bitter discouragement would seize the preacher, 
i^ at the dose of the sermcm, he could read the hearts even of 
those whom he may have supposed to be the most impressed. 
One has retained a striking portrait, — ^in it he recognizes his 
neighbor, his friend, his enemy, — indeed everybody except him- 
self and yet — this portrait is — ^his own] Another has retained 
Bome ideas, important, perhaps, and judidoudy drawn from the 
ensemJfle of the discourse^ but in which, it does not enter his 
mind to see anything more than ideas, theories ; and it is well 
in fact, if he does not confine himself to regarding them as mere 
phrases.* The greater number, indeed, have remembered noth- 

* << One day, in the presenoe of Babsao, the Abb6 de St Oyraa happ^ied 
to touch upon certain truths whidli he developed with g^eat force. Bal- 
zao, intent upon gaining from this some heaotiful thought^ to enshrine at 
some future period in a page of his own, oould not help ezdlaimiiig^ 
* That is admirable,' oontenting himsdf with admiring, without applying 
anything to himsel£ 'M. de Balaac*' said the abb6, *is like a mazi, who^ 
standing before a superb mirror, whidi showed him a stain on his hoe, 
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ing at all, and do not even seem to imagine, that any one comes 
with tiiie intention of doing so ; ideas, arguments, images, all 
have passed before them as before a mirror ; you will find no 
trace left And the preacher himself when he has once ascer- 
tained how it is, what zeal, what confidence in God will he not 
need, to hinder him from giving way mechanically to the idea, 
that he preaches only for the sake of preaching, just as the others 
listen for the mere purpose of hearing I It is true that they gen- 
erally listen with attention,-— even with interest, — but the dis- 
course once over, all is over. Then — ^ 

^My dear nephew, I will confess, that I have nothing to 
reply to all this, but also, that I am not convinced by it Ton 
Lave reason on your side, am I on that account wrong V 

^ And I am not on your side, then P 

^Not at all. A sermon has two objects, and you only men- 
tion one.^ 

"TwoobjectsT 

^Tes. One, a special object, that is to say, an object directly 
connected with the particular subject of the discourse; whidi is, 
perhaps, some truth to be believed, or vice to be shunned, or 
virtue to be acquired ; — the other, a general object, more vague, 
but likewise of more grandeur ; — ^it aims aj; elevating the soul, — 
making it breathe a purer air than that of the earth. Do you 
nnderstand me now!'' 

*^ Ton mean to say, that if I have for instance to preach upon 
lying, my hearer should go away with two impressions, on« 
leUtive to lying, and what is faully in this vice, — ^the other, 

•Eioiild oonteat himself with admiring the beauty of the mirror, without 
removing the staixiy* Balzac was more delighted than ever, with thiB, and 
forgetting the leeeoii altogether in his attention to the manner of it^ * Ah,' 
he cried, louder than ever, * that is more admirable than all the rest'"-* 
StBeunte, Port EoydL Boohm* 
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puro^ a sentiment of edification, independent of the subject, and 
the result only of the &ct that inj disoouxse is a godly discouise^ 
no matter on what subject Is not that your idea P 

"Exactly. One should be able to f<»get even that you have 
preached upon lying, and yet draw some benefit firom your dis- 
course, Weill all that you have said is true as regards the first 
of my two objects. It is clear, that if pride prevents me from 
recognizing myself in the portrait which you have drawn of the 
liar, your sermon will be useless to me, so fsu* as it is a sermon 
on lying, — ^but do you not see, that it can still be of service to 
me as an edifying discourse, from the sole Uud of having directed 
my mind for a certain length of time upon a serious or christian, 
subject ! And to speak plainly, the more I think of it, the more 
I am persuaded that the results of preaching are almost always 
confined to this. I know very well, that many a liar may be 
mentioned to me, corrected by a sermon on lying, and many a 
usurer profitably alarmed by a sermon on usury; therefore I 
have said almost always and not akocufs; but for one man upon 
whom you may have had the happiness thus to exercise a direct 
or definite effect, there are a hundred, perhaps a thousand, as it 
may be, upon whom you can only act indirectly and vaguely. 
They came to church without troubling themselves as to tlie 
sulject which you would select, and they leave without trou- 
bling themselves as to the one you have taken, and yet all is not 
lost The field has not received or reproduced the particular 
kind of seed which you wished on this day to sow, but it haa 
been cultivated, and that is always something*'^ 

" Certainly," said F^n^lon, " and I am glad, that having com- 
menced with an idea so dissimilar firom mine, you end by so 
nearly agreeing with me. All that you have just said, I have 
many a time said to myself. It is sad, but true ; what is to be 
done ! And smoe it is not in our power to have such hearers 
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as we wotild 'wish, and sudi as they shotdd be in cider diat 
preaching should bring forth its proper fruits, let ns take them 
as they are given us ; the field is grand enough as it is. But it 
is predseiy because the direct object is so often missed, and be- 
cause the object of the sermon is confined for the great majcmty, 
to a yague impression, for that very reason^ I say, I would not 
have the direct effort too mudii run after, or too mudii impor- 
tance set on the arguments which seem to conduct thither.^ 

^In this sense I grant it; but you will admit also, that it 
would not be well to say this to young preachers. It would 
open too wide a door to vague ideas, amplifications, and ditf- 
ooursings without order or vigor." 

^ Possibly. Do you think I flatter myself that I always avoid 
this stumbling-block! Therefore I should take care never to 
express this idea, without surrounding it by th^ restrictions 
which I feel it needs. I would nevep say — ^'Hasten to quit de- 
tails, in order to laundii into g^eral considerations, finish your 
reasoning quickly, in order to come ,to sentiment' But this I 
should say, ' Let there be a feeling beneath every one of your 
arguments;* let edification ever walk hand in hand with inr 
struction.' Tou see it is not necessary to proscribe argument 
and proofe, but to arrange, so that in the very probable case 
where the hearer does not recollect these, his heart will preserve 
an impression of them in de&ult of his head. And in this it is, 
that Father Bourdaloue is wanting. If eloquence be the art of 
reasoning,f he is the most doquent man of the age ; if it be the 
art of touching the soul, I will venture to say, that with fiur less 
talent, one might be more eloquent than he. Tou, a grave and 

* *<St. Augustine is tonching evea when he lays down hSm points."— 
Fcnxlon's ** Dialogues on JSloquence,*' 

f " He is quite able to oonvince, but I scarcely know any preaeher who 
leas persua/^ m and toiushea you."— FmxLOir. PulpU Sioqmmce, 

4* 
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leanned man^ aoeustomed to follow the thread of aih aigmnoit, 
and to retain it the better, the doeer it is drawn, you lose noth- 
ing of his sermons, and jou are inclined to judge them only the 
more ^rorablj, the more they offer to your memoiy for reten- 
tion. If I could take upon myself to listen to them in this spirit^ 
I should partake of your admiration. But a seimon is for eyery- 
body. If you would judge of it properly, put yourself in the 
position of the mass of hearers. And, in order to do this, it is 
not enough for you to suppose yourself much less learned than 
you really are. The true characteristic of the mass is, that they 
judge by impression ; now, judge by mere in^ression, and you 
will have put yourself in their situation, and your judgmait wiU 
start from the only point of view which is proper or true in this 
case. Has not Gioero himself said, that, a discourse which does 
not obtain the approbation of the people, is unworthy of that of 
the learned! With much mot^ rea8<Hi then, must we say this 
of a sermon. Once more, put yourself in the place of the mass.'' 

'^ It is easy to say." 

^And still easier to do, be assured. Tou never hear a sermon 
that you do not do this without suspecting it Seated in the 
preacher's presence, there are two men in you ; the well-informed 
man, who is about to decide the discourse to be dther well or 
^adly written, well or badly delirered, and the natural man, who 
will either open or shut his heart to the impressions of the word 
of Ti^od. Well, what I ask of you is, to consult rather the second 
than the first Ah, we only consult it too much, whoi it is a 
question of escaping from the consequences of the best established 
truths ; let us then consult it a little, when the matter is, to know 
what the sermon ought to be. Let us consult it in regard to 
Father Bourdaloue's sermons. AU these arguments which you 
remember so well, what remains if they are forgotten! Very 
little, you must confess. And how many sermons there are, of 
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which still less would remamy since those who preach them have 
often the same faulty and yet are fsa from possessing the same 
talent," 

^ But then," said. M. de F^ndlon, with a little embarrassment^ 
^how is his success to be explained?' For really it is not at 
court only that he is loved and admired. Last year^ at Paris, 
when he was to preach in the evening, N6tre Dame was crowd* 
ed from early iu the morning ; when he was to preach in the 
morning, people passed the night m the church. An hour be- 
fore the sermon you would meet thousands going away without 
having been able to enter* I do not see how that agrees exactly 
with your criticism, that he does not preach for the people." 

^I said that he &iled in the true end ; I have never denied 
that he displays in his means, an extraordinary copiousness, art' 
and genius. The enthusiasm of the crowd only proves one 
thing to me ; that the crowd like himself, is deceived and takes 
the means for the end. K they knew better what a sermon 
should be, and what efiPect it should leave behind, they would be 
ci my opinion. BeHeve me, in this respect, we are neither so 
enlightened, nor above all, so christiarmed as we imagine. Be- 
cause we no longer hear quotations from Horace and Virgil, — 
nor the mingling of gods and sainto in the Bermon,^we are 
ready to felicitate our oriMx>rB, as if they had entirely succeeded 
in throwing off their profane yoke ; because it is no longer per* 
mitted to makepointSy and because ai^tithesis is more sparingly 
uaed, it is believed that thore is no more idle exercise of the 
wits, and the good people fancy that they hear everything in the 
world which is most grave and christian. Father Bourdaloue 
gives them indeed, better than any other, the kind of nourishment 
which they coq;ie for ; but is what they come for, good ? And 
if it be not,— do you think it becomes so from the fact that it is 
seized with avidity ? I know very well, that the appearance of 
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a great crowd reacts favorably upon each one of the personB 
composing it; many a sermon which would appear cold and life- 
less if preached before a hundred persons, may seem eloquent 
before six thousand ; but this is the very thing which would 
not happen if this discourse were the right sort of sermon. It 
would have its life within itself; it would dispense with the aid 
of external emotions. Add to all this infatuation^ &shion — ** 
**' Fashion P* cried M. de F6n61on. 

^ Does it not always count for something in all the successes 
of this world, even the most Intimate V* 

^ But in&tuation ! infifttuation I do you really know of whom 
you are speakingT 

** Of a man whom I admire almost as much as you do. But 
I call all admiration in&tuation, when it goes beyond its just 
limits. One may be infatuated with a great man* as well as 
with a fooL Add this, I say, and you will no longer ask why 
N6tre Dame was so fulL" 
^ There is a reputafion admirably demolished !" 
^ Oh no, — ^I dem(dish nothing. I do not pretend to deprive 
him of his ; I only point out the reputation at which / think he 
would have done better to aim, and your very annoyance proves 
to me that I am not entirely wrong ; you have too much judg^ 
ment and too much piety not to enter in some degree into my 
idea. Then I have still one justice to render him ; it is, that he 
is quite sincere. If he has adopted this path, it is because his 
peculiar quality of mind has led him into it ; and if he remains 
in it, it is not to cultivate the popularity there acquired, but only 
because he cannot do otherwise." 

**^ I shall not go back to your criticisms, — ^they contain both 
truth and error. But you will grant, that Father Bourdaloue 

* '* We praiM the man who ib praised, fiur more than his praiseworthy 
qualities *— La BaurxEi. 
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would not hare much to do to mAe them Ml to the gromid. 
With a little more warmth, some modificatioiis of style — ^ 

^Stylel stylel why all writeirs will tell you, that it is the veiy 
thing which can least of all be changed. A man's style is nearly 
as much a part of him as his phyaiognomy, his figure, the throb- 
bings of his pulse, — in short, as any part of hia being which is 
the least subjected to the addon of Jhe wilL A man cann<^ 
change his style, — ^ihe most he can succeed in doing is to travesty 
it Thus, the eicpressien chat^ oi 9tyUy signifies nothing more 
than change of mbject; — it has been felt that it would be &]se, 
if the first meaning were left to it With a mind naturally ar* 
gumentative, the style nmst be aigumentaliye. It caomot be 
otherwise ; the warmth which may be forced into it, will be a 
warmth of words, of exdamati<m points, — not a real and Hving 
warmth. K the writer respect himself he wUl not ev^i attempt 
this, he will prefer remaining cold,.to growing thus mechaaically 
ardent"* 

^ Upon the whole, th^ y(»i do not even grant that Father 
Bourdaloue can acquire what he fails in now. Whether you 
are right or wrong, you must coD&fis that this is somewhat b<^d, 
and he would be surprised enough, I think, if he should ever 
know — " 

*^ But unde," said the Abb4| smiling, ^ who says that he doea 
not know r 

* <* Let us now change our style, Muse, and leaye satire." 

BonsAu, 8at, yii. 
There is oft^ much pfaikflopby in the modifications whidi usage gives 
to the meaning of words, and this at the yeoy epoeh when the best 
writers do not seem to imagine that there eziAts a philosophy of language. 
When Buffbn said ** the style is the man," he only put into words the 
truth which had unconsciously been the starting-point more than a cen- 
tury before for an alteratton in the sense of the expression, **ehange of 
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** You hftve dared — ^jrou— ^* 

He was stupefied. However, beneath this air ci rebuke, tibere ' 
might have been perceived at these kst words, the dawn of a 
sentiment of joy, perhaps of pride. M. de F6n61on was mudi 
more sensible than he wished to appear, to the growing reputa- 
tion of his nephew. In giving him grave lessons oa pride, he 
was in the meantime endbanted to be able to say to himself, that 
the young man had good reason to think somewhat of himself; 
and particularly at this moment, however vexed to find his 
opinions dissented from, he was really proud to have as nephew 
a man who had not recoiled before a Bourdaloue. In learning 
howflEur he had dared, the old soldier almost pardoned his having 
dared at alL 

""Whatr he ezcbdmed. ^Tou have said to him all that 
you have just been saying to>me f Tou said it to him P^ 

^ Not all, perhaps, but I said a great numy other things to 
him." 

^ And it was his good pleasure to listen to you f " 

« Why not f" 

^ And he took the trouble to answer you P 

«If he had been able—" 

^ If he had been able I Would you have me believe per-^ 
chance, that you had the advantage !" 

^The advantage, — no, — ^I should take care not to use that 
word. But I can assure you, that I found him— on many 
points — ^ 

« Well r 

"' More tractable than you." 
^ He admits that ke reasons too much ?" 
** He does." 

^ He confesses that he lacks warmth ? that his sermons do not 
leave the impression on the mind which they ought }" 
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^ He lamented it bitterly ia mj presence ; be told me that 
ibis idea hamited him — ^ 

*^BvLt this is treason !" cried the old man ; ** and I was de- 
fending hini, and I would have fought for' him ?' 

^ But are you going to attribute to him as a dime, the hidf 
that his triumphs do not preyent him from being modest, and that 
he has the good sense not to think himself perfection f It seems 
to me, that all this honors you bolh, — ^you, for having put so 
much warmth into your defence of an excellent priest, — ^him, for 
having received with so good a grace the counsels of a young 
man. Come, you will soon esteem him only the more for it ; 
and be sore that he will return you the like, for I shall tell him, 
as you may imagine — ^ 

^ Tou shall tell him nothing, — ^you shall take me to see hiuL 
I have been wishing to know him for three or four years, and I 
have always put it off, — ^I do not know why." 

<* To<lay if you wilL" 

** This evening, then* But who are these genttemenP 



CHAPTER IL 

ns ooraioiL ov rat ranjUKman, — ^Mamsr, uQiiiJDOTynmT, isAsemKom, 

OOEDEIfOT, VLKIHISE, VtO. — OOKKXXTtAMStS 09 BOBERJXT. — ^MBCOaSION OV 
THK BCRUOniKI OT FCLm MBOCKIBnB. — BOCBDALOUl^S STTLK AOAIN. 

Tbibtt paoeB bafore them, in the aTonud which oar tyro speak- 
ers had just entered, five or nz eodesiastics were alowly walking. 
Their moti(»8 aj^ieared regulated by thoee <^ a dignified person- 
age— « bishop, to judge from his violet mantle* As ihej had 
their backs to the two F^n^lons, the latter were not at first per- 
ceived by them, and the Abb6 had leisure to satisfy the earioeny 
ofhisunela. 

^ These are the philosophers,^ he answered. 

"In truth, one might fimcy it Plato and the Academician& 
But I never read that Plato was attended by a valet—" 

<^Take care, unde! your Plato is M. Bossuet^ and the Iblio 
volume which the valet carries, is the Bible." 

The name philoaophers was in trulh, that generally given by 
the court to the pious and learned men with whom Bossuet as- 
sociated. Singular &to of certain words I This word, which 
one hundred years later, was to designate the destroyers of 
morals and religion, and whidii we no longer dare use without 
qualification, lest it should have the air of an insult, still retained 
at this epodi all the nobleness of its ancient significaticm, and all 
the purity of its christian sense. 

The idea had occurred to Bossuet, of giving to their prome- 
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nades, especially on Sundays and fi^te-days, a more particular 
interest than that simply of conversations on any subjects whidh 
accidentally presented themselves. So they read a chapter in 
the Old Testament) and then each one made his remarks. 

The Abb^ Renaudot,* one of the first orientalists of the day 
addressed himself particularly to the critical examination of the 
text) the Abb6 de Langeron to the questions of general history ; 
the Abb6 Fleury to those of ecclesiastical history ; the Abb^ de 
Cordemoy to doctrinal questions ; his £Either,f a great Cartesian, 
to metaphysical ; the Abb6 M^chier to the figures and the style, 
and the Abb6 de la Brone,| a tolerable poet, and former laure- 
ate of the floral games, to the poetry. There was also the Abb6 
de St Luc, son of the marshal of this name; the Abb^ de Lon- 
geme,§ and some others. Later, — Ibr these reunions lasted 
twenty-five years, — ^men of all ranks and conditions were admit- 
ted; Racine and La Bruyere among the number. It is vex- 
atious to be obliged to add, that fashion finally intruded into 
the society. When the king took up religion, there was great 
eagerness to be received among the philoiophers. 

The life and soul of these meetings, was Bossuet Although 
several of those whom we have just mentioned were more 
learned, each in his own department, than Bossuet, it was won- 
derful to perceive how each one submitted to the influence of his 
genius, and preserved the position- of a disciple. He, on his side, 

* Bom in 1646, died in 1728. It is to him that Boileau addressed hia 
epistle on " The love of GkKL** 

f Reader to the dauphin, in whose service Bossuet had placed him. 
We have by him a " JButory of CharUmagiM^ and a " Hittory of France,'* 
continued by his son. 

X Nominated Bishop of Mirepoix in 1679 in consequence of a sermon 
preached before the king. He played a port also in the dispute oon- 
•erning the BulL 

g Famous for his originality and roughness of manner. 

5 
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with that urbane ease which is giveD by Ihe consciousiiess of un- 
disputed dominion, oommonly interfered only in order to decide 
aomething; but — unless forced by his subject to do so— he 
avoided deciding for or against any one, and confined himself 
to bringing out, by means of a lucid summary of the whole, that 
which was best in the remarks of each. The results of the dis> 
eussion were noted down during the meeting, on the margin of 
one of Vitr^'s large Bibles, from whence Bossuet scrupled not 
afterwards to take all that he needed for his works. We do not, 
however, find that any of those who had thus contributed, ever 
complained of this; it appears, on the contrary, that they were 
proud to bring their anonymous materials to all that he built, or 
wished to build. 

Often, indeed, they brought him m<»e eictended notes, upon 
which he drew with no more ceremony than he employed in 
regard to those in his Bible. His gl<»y reoeiTed no injury from 
this ; it might hare been said, that all belcoiged to him, in right 
of his genius. The Protestants alone, thought of remarking, 
that this right resembled a great deal too much the right of the 
Btron^est ; and perhaps there was some reason in this remark. 
But what purpose does it serve, to be right in the £eu» of popular 
fayor ? Go and tell the French, that the Genevese Dumont and 
some others wrote the orations of Mirabeau I They wiU laugh 
in your fiice, and perhaps, too, they will not be altogether wrong. 
When Mirabeau ascended the tribune, it signified nothing 
whether his discourse was by some one else or not ; as soon as 
three sentences of it had been pronounced \y ^^^ it was his 
own, and could no longer belong to any other besides him. 
Thus it was that Bossuet made use of other people's ideas. 

But to return to our philosophical promenades. They had 
commenced two years earlier, at St. Crermain, and had been con- 
tinued at Versailles during the summers of 1673 and 1674. This 
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was the first meetmg of 1675 ; accordingly, the CcuneUy as it 
was called, was not complete. It had ofiten numbered as many 
as twelve members, and we have abeady said that on this day 
there were but five or six. This was because the meeting had 
not been annomiced beforehand. It had been suddenly resolved 
that tiiey should profit by an afternoon of fine weather, and were 
not sorry, moreover, to make a beginning on so solemn a day as 
Shrove Tuesday. 

The F6n61ons quickened their steps, and were soon able to 
seize the subject of ihe conversation. This was not an intrusion 
on thdr part, since the nephew generally attended this confer- 
ence, and the unde was very intimate with Bossuet. 

They had taken up the book of Isaiah, at the same place 
where they had left off, the previous autmnn. This was at the ^/ 
fourteenth chapter. The Abb6 Meury had read it aloud, and ^- 7 
the discussion had just conmienced. But on this occasion Bos* 
suet, contrary to his usual custom, was the first to take the sub- 
ject He felt an impulse to express the profotmd impression 
which this superb chapter had made upon him. 

^How many grand things it contains P he exclaimed. ^If 
the author were a poet only, I would say that this was his mas- 
terpiece. You may find in some other chapters, equal, — ^perhaps 
greater richness ; but it seems to me that there is none where 
the grandeur of the arrangement is more suited to the majesty 
of the details. It is not simply an isolated passage, nor is it * 
even an ode ; — ^it is a whole poem. The more you study it, the 
more you will be convinced that nothing is wanting." 

And he proceeded to give them a rough sketch of its plan and 
execution. 

It would indeed be difficult to find anything, even in the Bible, 
superior to this chapter. It is the one where the prophet, apos- 
troi^iizing a king who is just dead, — desoends with him into the 
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depths of hell, to proclaim the nothingneBs of his glory, and to 
ging the release of the nations which had gKX>aned beneath his 
yoke. From Augustine to Bossuet, — ^from Jerome to Dr. Lowth, 
from Sidonius to the two Radnes, the world has had but one 
voice to admire this chapter ; — and where is even the infidel, — 
if he still retain an appreciation of the beautiful and poetical, — 
who will refuse to join the chorus? 

It is vexatious that Bossuet's Cammmtariea on the Old Testa- 
ment, — although for the most part prepared and written down 
subsequently to these conversations, should give us but a very 
imperfect idea of what was said. Do not, in these notes, ex- 
pect either poetry or eloquence. You will scarcely find a few 
words, here and there, from which you may conjecture, that the 
sublimity of the. text has not escaped the commentator. They 
are Commentaries^ in the strictest sense of the word, and the 
author even seems to have confined himself to commenting as a 
philologist rather than a theologian. We wish that it could be 
truly said, that these notes are of great value in a philological 
point of view ; but unfortunately this is not the case. Bossuet 
did not understand Hebrew ; he studied it subsequently, — ^but 
scarcely went beyond the first elements. The Abb6 Benaudot, 
whom he familiarly called his lexicon^ — ^knew just as much of it 
as the other scholars of the day, — ^that is to say — ^little enough 
in comparison with what has since been known ; the study of 
the oriental languages being then almost as much in its in&ncy 
as that of the natural sciences. Thus, Bossuet generally confined 
himself to the Latin text and the Septuagint. What really 
solid structure could be raised on a basis of knowledge which 
would not in our day content the humblest German scholar I 
He is, accordingly, but rarely quoted by the commentators of the 
present day. However, if these notes contain but little true 
learning, they also contain fewer errors than might be imagined* 
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Theore was ft certain depth of logic and reason in the author's 
mind, which supplied his want of learning. 'This can be most 
convincingly seen, for instance, in a litde treatise on anatomy, 
^' which he wrote for the education of the Dauphin. There 
'^^' are many things lacking in this, which Bossuet did not know,— 
which were not known at all then; yet there is nothing, or 
scarcely anything, which does not i^ree more or less with 
subsequent discoyeries. 

The accusation of dryness may remain then. But in these 
eonyersaHons, where he did not consider himself obliged to be 
ieamed, — at least not to be learned on^y, the commentator was 
merged in the poet, and the learned man in the man of genius. 
He followed frequently in the footsteps of the prophets, to a 
height, which it seemed as if none other excepting them had 
ever yet reached. 

In the meantime our two friends contmued to approach the 
group. At the end of the arenue they joined it, and after the 
first salutations the Marquis said : — 

^ Continue, gentiemen, I beg. But perhaps I hare no right — 
a layman — ^ 

^ A layman," said Bossuet, ^ to whom we could wish that all 
priests should bear a resemblance. Besides, you are not the only 
one ; here is M. P61isson — ^ 

The Marquis bowed, but very coldly. 

He had at first rejoiced, like all the Koman Catholics of 

France, at the conversion (in 1670,) of so distinguished a man ; 

but when he saw him become the enemy of his former brethren, 

and receive without the least shame, the price of his zeal against 

them, he ceased to esteem him. Some one remarking one day 

in his presence, that God had showed great mercy to P^lisson in 

wresting him firom the dominion of error; — ^"A very great 

mercy," replied M. de Fen^lon, "• since he was so fortunate aa 

5# 
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to open hiB eyes precisely at the tiine when his oonyenion would 
confer upon him the greatest amount ci &yor and money." It 
was a little like the history of Henry lY., enlightened in like 
manner, at the reiy moment when it was the most his interest to 
be so. Another tiling which M. de F6n61on could not forgive 
him, was the species of adoration which lie had sinoe bestowed 
apon the king. After having, by his courageous defence of 
Fouquet, attracted the admiration of France and Europe, he 
gradually became one of the most servile courtiers of this mon- 
arch, to whom one might have believed that he would never say 
anything but the boldest truths. As early as 1671, in a dis- 
course delivered at the Academy on the^ occasion of the recep- 
tion of Archbishop de Harlay, he had, in praise of the king, 
exhausted all the refinements of rhetoric and adulation. The 
king himseli^ it was asserted, had been put out of countenance ; 
and truly it was not a little thing, in the way of praise, which 
could embarrass him. The orator asks, — ^^ Was there then, some 
extraordinary revolution in the heavens, at the birth of Louis 
XrV., some new conjunction or constellation,* — since,' he adds, 
Mt is certain and indisputable, that kings are our stars, and 

* He could have ascertained this £Ebct, had he been anxious, — for there 
ezbts an engraving of 1688, representing "The Boiar system at the mty- 
ment of the birth of the Dauphin^ the 6th of Sept. ^ at twenty minutes after 
eleven in the evening." The littleness of men I It would, however, be 
true to say, that the birth of Louis XIV. was received, if not hj the stars, 
at least by Europe, as something great and providential Louis XTTL was 
dying, the race of the Bourbons was about to become extinct. When it 
was known, that after having been married twenty years, without chil- 
dren, the queen was about to present the nation with a sovereign, the 
nations said, 

"A great man is to be bom T 

as in Victor Hugo's ode on the birth of the King of Rome. These recol- 
lections were not without their influence upon the gloif of Louis XIY.'v 
reign. 
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their look& our infiiuences.' And his friend had been in prison 
ten yeajs ! And the king whom he thus flattered, was not yet 
surrounded by all the glory, real or fictitious, which his sub- 
sequent flatterers were able to allege as an excuse for their base- 
ness. It will be seen, that this was more than enough to deprive 
him of the esteem of M. de F^nelon. 

^ M. P61isson," continued Bossuet^ *^ often does us the honor 
to join us." 

^And the presence of a layman, in a religious discussion, is no 
disadyantage," said the Abbe de la Broue. ^ We churchmen 
are all more or less inclined to look only on the theological side 
of things ; a layman is less in danger of forgetting their practical 
side, and the very idea that he listens to us, forces us to remem- 
ber it also.'' 

"Yes," said the Abb6 Fleury, "it reminds us that theology is 
a means, not an end; that the doctors are for the church, not 
the church for the doctors. It is vexatious that so many preach- 
ers forget this. And yet laymen are present when we are 
preaching; we are even supposed to preach only at and for 
them. In spite of that, how many theological sermons we hear I 
And even among those which are not so much so as to dis- 
hearten the hearers, still how many are the discourses where there 
is still great room for. improvement on this point." 

" It would not suffice to change the main point," resumed the 
Abb6 de la Broue, " if the form be not changed as well. In vain 
you would banish all scholastic ideas^ — ^if you have the unlucky 
faculty of giving a scholastic air to the simplest things, it is all 
the same to the mass of hearers ; you will either not be under-^ 
stood, or you will be listened to by the head alone, while th« 
heart wiil remain closed. K our orators employed all the time 
in seeking for good ideas, which they lose in arranging and 
often in spoiling the few they have, — ^what a change, what an im- 
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provement there would be t I do not know whether I maj ven- 
ture to say so, but it seems to me, that Father Bourdaloue — ^ 

^ Here is something for you, nephew,** said the marquis in a 
low voice. 

"Or rather for you, unde,** replied F^n^lon. 

" — ^that Father Bourdaloue," continued the abb6, ^is not a 
model in this respect — ^ 

"That man ifdll always be our superior in all things," inteir> 
rupted Bossuet 

Was he sincere ? Could he seriously believe himself inferior 
to the man fi>r whom he had paved the way !* We cannot tell ; 
but he had already expressed himself in this manner several 
times in regard toliim ; it is even asserted, that he said as much 
ten years afterwards, on the occasion of the funeral oration of 
the Prince de Cond6 delivered by Bourdaloue, and so inferior to 
the one which he himself delivered some days after. 

" No offence to the modesty of M. de Condom,** said the Abb6 
Benaudot, " but I am of your opinion, M. de la Broue. Not that 
I have any difficulty in following M. Bourdaloue through the in- 
genious labyrinth into which it pleases him to plunge. Besides, 
if I should happen for an instant to lose the thread, it is so cer- 
tain that he will hold fast to it, and will not lose it, that I could 
still with pleasure close my eyes, and abandon myself to the tor- 
rent of ideas. Shall I confess it) I am entertained by it ; but 
when I remind myself that I am not there to be entertained, I 
go away saddened ; — ^I pity those poor people who, less accus; 

* There is no oommonw literary error, nor yet one more palpable, 
than that which makes Mascaron and Bourdaloue anterior to Bossuet. 
The latter was five years older than Bourdaloue, and seven years older 
than Mascaron ; and besides having oommenoed his career very young, ha 
was known at least ten years before they were. It is upon the authority 
of Voltaire and Thomas, that this singular anachronism has crept even 
into very recent works. , 
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toQQed than we are, to niceties of language, cannot enjoy even 
thid useless pleasura. Do you recollect, for instance, gentlemen^ 
his beautiful sermon on final impenitence f*^ 

^ I noted down the plan of it," said F^n^lon. 

** And did you not remark — ^ 

** M. r Abb^," said the marquis, quickly, " my nephew made 
only too many remarks. Do not encourage him in it, I beg." 

^ Let him speak. If h^ goes too fax we will stop him." 

^ I shall not go too £ftr ; I shall say nothing. But listen to 
the plan; and I do not promise even to get through with that* 
The first, die in a state of actual impenitence ; the second, with- 
out any feeling of penitence ; the last, in the delusion of a false 
penitence. The first are the most criminal, the second the most 
unhappy ; the third are neither so criminal as the first, nor so 
unhappy as the second; they are, however, unhappy because 
they are blinded, and criminal because they are sinners. I shall 
accordingly, call the impenitence of the first, a criminal impeni- 
tence, — ^that of the second, an unhappy impenitence, — ^that of 
the third, a disguised impenitence. . And after having delineated 
these three characters, I shall add three reflections.f An impen- 
itent life conducts to criminal impenitence at death, by the way 
of inclination ; this is my first part An impenitent life conducts 
to unhappy impenitence at death, by the way of punishment; 

* literally tme. 

f " Preachers always have, from an indispensable and geconetrical neces- 
aity, three subjects worthy of your attention. You will, inihe first place^ 
be oonyinced of a certain truth, and this is their first divisio^ — of another 
truth, and this is their second division, — ^then of a third trutk and this is 
their third division; so that the first reflection will instruct frou in one 
of the most fundamental duties of yomr religicm, — ^the second in a prin- 
ciple not less important, and the third and last, in a third and last prin- 
ciple, the most important of all, which la, however, postp<Hied for want 
<^tune^ to a futire occasion."— La Bbutekb. 
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this is my seootd division. An impenitent life conducts to dis- 
guised impenitence at death, by the way of deception ; this is 
my third division*'' 

^ What a memory P they ezdaimed. 

*^ Take care, gentlemen," remarked F6n61on, ^you cannot com- 
pliment me on my memory, viithout yourselves cdtioizing him 
who has furnished me with such an opportunity for exercising it" 

Smilingly they exchanged significant glances. 

^He is right," said the Abb6 Renaudot, ^ and it would not be 
so bad, if this were a rare instance ; but passages of Ihis sort 
are not uncommon in ihe sermons of Father Bouidaloue; — ^it 
may even be asserted that this is generally his style.* It is ac- 
cordingly not astonishing, that he has such difficulty in learning 
his sermons, such fear of losing a single word. Pages written in 
this way must be memorized like the Lord's Prayer. Let a sin- 
gle idea escape you, — ^all is lost ; drop a single link and you are 
at a loss where to take it up again. From this course proceeds 
the inexpressible anguish, which our illustrious friend neyer fiiite 
to experience until he reaches the last word of his sermon. His 
eyes ahnost always closed, his motions uneasy,*— his sentences too 
fast or too slow, — ^his gestures often unstated to his subject, — 
everything betrays the prodigious effort of memory which is an 
actual torture to himself and to those who are so unfortunate as 
to perceive it Moreover, he does not attempt to conceal it from 
himself; he submits to it, as the sailor to his oar, and the peasant 
to his plough. It is not until after he has preached the same 
discourse several times, that he begins to be confident, and 

* See, 88 a cariosity in this style, the plan of Bonrdaloue's Panegyric 
of John the Baptist, '*! do not know," says Maury, "either amcxig the 
ancients or moderns, any plan of an eulogy, which can be compared with 
the arrangement of this dusoourse. Religion alone can famish such a road 
to eloqaence.** 

Yes, the religion of the scholastics, bat sorely not Christianity. 
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liiiiuelf to join a IMe in the pleasure which his words confer 
upon ns." 

^ In troth," remarked one of the partj, ^ it is a piiy to think, 
that a man who enables you to pass an hour so replete with in- 
fraction and interert, AoiM p«« it hmaelf in «^^ 
feverish state of torture. With a better memory — ^ 

^ He does not complain of his memory,'' sidd the Abb6 de la 
Broue. ^ He would be unjust if he did ; I do not beheve that 
ihste are many who wou&d succeed as well as he does in getting 
through such long discourses so prodigiously filled with ideas. 
But it seems to me, that if he had no other inotiye, this very 
&tigue would hare induced lam to change his style of compo- 
siti<»u For my own part, — ^if I may venture to adduce my own 
case after that of such a man, — ^I have always noticed, that those 
aemums into which I had put more feeliDg than thought, — at 
which I had labored rather widi my heart than my head, gave 
me scarcely any trouble to learn, and, that on the contrary, those 
in which, either from the subject, or from my own fault, the 
mind had predominated over the heart, were memorizsed slowly, 
and with labor.* Again, and most impcHtant in this connec- 
tion, I have also remarked, that the first, — those whidi I had 
' memorized without trouble, produced the most impressftm, and 
gained me the most commendation; not perhaps, from those 
frivolous hearers whose approbati<m is worth v^ little, but 
from pious and serious people. Furthermore, I have several 
times happened to discover, that even those who only came to 
hear a rhetorical discourse, went awi^ again, confessing that a 
duistian discourse was of far more value, finally, I have had 

* " When the orator studies his sennon, he is the first judge of it. Ex- 
perience shows him, that those passages which he has the most trouble in 
learning, are those whieh least deserve to be learnt.*''— Maiat. P^Upit 
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occasion to make the same observatioii in respect to the memorj 
of all classes, ignorant or learned, pious or not, — that I have in 
regard to my own, viz. that it is incomparably quicker and more 
retentive, when anything comes into it through the heart than 
when it comes through the head. The preadier, however, is al- 
ways inclined to fiuuy the contrary when he is composing his 
sermon. It seems to him, that the more his subject is divided 
and subdivided, the clearer it will be; that the more minute the 
morsels into which the nourishment is separated, the more will 
be gained from it Error 1 error 1* When I see him thus ex- 
erdsing his ingemntym puoelling out some grand and beautifid 
. idea, — ^I fancy I see a man to whom a huge stone has been 
given in order to break down a door, and who, — ^instead of 
throwing it with all his might against the obstacle to be van- 
quished, — exhausts himself in breaking up the missile, and in 
throwing it piece by piece. There is the same difference between 
a methodical sermon and an eloquent one, as between a chess- 
board and a picture. In vain might the frame of the ches^-board 
be perfectly beautiful, — in vain, by a refinement of luxury, might 
each square be ornamented with a different little picture ; you 
would praise the skill and industiy of the workman, — but if any 
one tdd you that he relied upon your memory to retain the ar- 
rangement and the subjects of all these little designs, — would 
you not be considerably astonished ? Would you not say, that 
the very regularity of the plan, by preventing your fixing your 
eye upon any one square rather than another, rendered it impos- 
sible for you to carry away a distinct and settled idea of it ? The 
-workman himself would probably not without difiSculty accom- 
plish that which was required of you." 

* *' What preparatioiiA for a sermon of three qtiarters of an hour 1 Hie 
more they strive to digest and explain it, the more I am perplexed." — ^L4 
Bbuteex. 
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**I like your comparison,'' said the Marquis. ''Allow me, 
however, to add one limitation. Does not the difficulty of learn- 
ing by heart proceed sometimes from quite an opposite reason ? 
You speak only of those sermons which are too fiill, too com- 
pact ; those which are not enough so would have the same dis- 
advantage, it seems to me." 

^ Doubtless,'' replied the Abb6. *^ Accordingly, I do not mean 
to say, that the less a discourse have, of logical r^ularity, the 
more easily it will impress itself upon the memory of author and 
hearer. Ust modtts in rebus. A body ought not to be all bones, 
— ^but neither should it be all flesh. Let us imitate nature ; let 
us conceal the skeleton, but not banish it entirely ; and in the 
same mamier as the human body allows the bony frame which 
supports it to be perceived beneath the noblest and most grace- 
ful outhnes, — so, in a discourse apparently the most inartifldaly 
a practised eye must always be able, if it will, to follow and 
discover the frame and connection. Keep within these limits, and 
instead of burdening the memory, tiiis order and these diyisions 
are its most powerful aids. Yet even if this be the case, it is 
useless to have it forced upon our attention." _ 

'^ It is worse than useless," said F^n61on, '' for it can but serve 
to oool our enthusiasm, and deprive eloquence of the illusipus 
-with which it must of necessity surround itself." 

" That it cools us," said the Abb6 Heury, " is quite certain. 
This is my first division^ this my second^ are forms which I de- 
test; they not only cool, but freeze me. But I do not quite 
comprehend what you mean by the illusions of eloquence. Illt^ 
9um has a bad sound, in connection with the christian pulpit." 

^ Let us change the word if you will ; you are quite ready to 
grant me the thing itself^ I am sure. When a preacher affects 
you, — carries you away with him, — ^what would be the most 
likely to cut short your emotion ?" 

6 
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''Hie idea Hut the emotimi of the orator was no4 onoere.^ 
«' Yes, bat what else r 

'^Ihe idea that he knew his disoomse by heart" 
'^ Precisely, but does this idea often oome into yonrnindr' 
*^ Never, — that is mdesB the speaker has Ihe air of redting a 
lesson, or nnless he nms after his words. Even in fhis case, so 
soon as he begins to go on wdl again, I begin again to give 
myself np to him." 

^ Well, that is the ilhuion of which I epoke. Ton ask noth- 
ing better than to reoeire this disoomse, — ^whidi yon know to 
be written and learned by heart, — ^which yon hare perhaps al- 
ready heard, as if it sprung at the very instant from the heart 
of him who addresses yon. Far from straggling against yoor 
nataral inclination to forget Ihe drcamstanoes, the remembrance 
of which woold spoil all, yon straggle, on the contnoy, against 
all that oonld remind yon of them. Admirable insdnct, for 
which we cannot be too grateful to Providence, and wiOiont 
whidi we would be forced to resign all the ddights as well as 
all the advantages of literature, eloquence and the arts I Where 
would be the charm c^the most beautiftd veises, if we were con- 
demned to recall what they had cost, to feel the shacMes which 
the rhyme and the rhythm have imposed upon the thoughts I 
Where would be the charm of painting, if we were not able to 
abstract the mind from the wooden frame, which interrupts the 
perspective, and from the time, labor and retoudiing which the 
picture has required I From this springs a rule — ^to return to 
preaching — ^too often disregarded, which, however, should reg- 
ulate all Ihat is human and exterior in pulpit art ; it is, that all 
which tends to indicate that the preacher is not extemporizing, 
should be carefully avoided. " JVaturalize art,** said Montaigne^ 
^rather than articUiee nature.** Now the multiplication of di- 
visions, and the too blunt announcement of them, will recall 
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that to the hearer, which cannot be present to his mind without 
destroying the effect of the discourse ; it is like showing the bel- 
lows of the organ to those who would prefer much to be igno* 
rant c^ its mechanism, in drder to concentrate all their attention 
and all their soul upon the sounds which it produces. Not 
being able to avoid wishing for the energy and naturahiess of 
extemporization in every discourse, we undertake to endow it with 
this. Only save appearances, and our hearts, our unaginations 
will do the rest. But if the audience receive nothing for their 
expenditure of good-will ; if the reality be so palpable as to render 
ilhisioii impossible, th^ vexaticMi increases in proportion to all 
the attempts they have made. We only ask to be deceived ; 
so much the worse then for the orator if he undeceive us, and 
despoil hims^ of the crown which we wish to place upcm his 
bead. Unhappily it is upon ourselves also, tiiat the conse- 
quences of his &ult fidls, fo/ty this illusion once destroyed, it is 
scarcely possiMe that the sermon can edify us.* We may get 
some ideas from it, if it contain any, but as for deep and edi' 
ffing impressions, ihey are not to be dreamed o£ A sermon 
perfect in this respect, is one in which labor and art are imper- 
ceptible to those who are not thinking of looking f<»r them ; that 
in which I find a plan when I seek one, but where nothing forces 
me to see it when I am not looking for it, and when the under- 
standing of the head is willing to give place to that of the 
heart" 

• <( If the audience be affected by the dread of sedng you stop ahorti 
it can be affected hj nothing you say."-- La Bammx. 
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Although the Abb6 de F6n61on had not finished what ha 
had to say, — ^for we have abeady seen that he did not wish the 
appearance only, of improvisation, but improvisation itself — he 
would not probably have ventured to speak so long, nor so ear- 
nestly in his unde's, and more particuLirly in Bossuet's presence; 
but some moments previous, the prelate and the marquis had 
begun to converse together, si first on the same subject^ and 
afterwards on others; and they had finished by gradually with- 
irawing themselveB firpm the rest of the group. ' However the 
voice of F6n61on still reached them. 

^My nephew does not seem at all constrained," said the mar- 
quis. 

^Your nephew will distinguish himself'' replied Bossuet; 
^but he will never make an orator." 

^*I have told Jiim so twenty times." 

^ And what is his reply ?" 

'^That he is glad of it; that he does not wish to be one.** 

^ That is a piiy, for he could become one." 

** You think so J" 
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'^Oertainly;* but he di(HdaiP3 art too madk Beoatue others 
make a bad use of it» he will ]M)t hear of it ^He does not wish 
to be aoi orator' he has tdd you. That is just like him, with his 
romaatic ideas; lor there is always a little romance in his ideas^ 
and I am afraid it may some day extend into his rel%ion« Ton 
see, because the word orator is sometimes used to designate a 
preadier without piety, he rejects this title which so numy great 
men gloiy in, and which the ancients set above eToything else< 
With this exception, I am c^ his opinion with r^;ard to all that 
he was saying just now. His ideas are in general good — ^but 
they need that a seTere taste should be escercised in the aj^lica- 
ti<m of them.'* 

^Is it then in taste that he is wimtingP 

**! didnotsay taste^ haihsevere taste. He has the taste of 
lament more devdoped than any one I know; but that of the 
reason, he has in a much smaller degree, and he ajqpears not to 
wish to acquire it He wiU be a theoretical man, loving^ei* 
iremes; obstinate in reality, but so g^tle and chariUMe in his 
manner, that the public will pass over all the rest Defeated, he 
will still carry off the honors of the battle.'' 

'^Wdl, there is his h(»oscope,'eompl6t6.'' 

^I know him even belter than I seon to. Wait until ha 
writes and you will see." 

Althou^ many years were yet to elapse before the famous 
quarrels which put Bossuet and F^nilon at swords' pomt, the 

* Two diflooiirses of F6116I0X1, the only ones, it is said, which he ever 
wrote and committed to memory, are worthy of Bossuet. One is a ser- 
mon on Missions ; the other was preaelied in 1^708, at the consecration of 
the Archbishop of Cologne. Maury relates, that straek with the beauties 
of the first ""^ pereeiTiog that no one was aoqnainted witiii it, although 
it had been published for more than a century, he read it to some friends \ 

aa an unedited discourse of Bossuet. Great admiration was expressed 
Hid none ioqpeotad the trklL — OriHeUmi mtd ForbraiU, Maist. 

6* 
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latter was of too firank and impetuous a character, for the Bishop 
of Condom, — ^who during the last two or three years saw him 
daily^ — not to have had the opportunity to study him in every 
aspect; thus the history of F6n61on appears tolerably accordant 
with what the marquis had called his horoscope. It was impos- 
sible to deny that he was good, gentle and amiable ; but also 
impossible not to admit that he was what we would at the pres- 
ent time, call an opposition man. What is to be understood by 
this ? Is a man an opposition man from the mere &ct that he 
has often been obliged to combat, to oppose f Some men have 
batded all their lives without any one having dreamed of apply- 
ing this term to them. The opposition man, is he who has, even 
while attacking, the art of appearing the attacked party,— of 
summoning to his side an interest foreign to the real matter in 
question, — of regaining on the ground of sympathy, what he 
loses in a logical point of view,— of being defeated, in fine, as Bos- 
suet had said, yet carrying off the honors of the battie. Is not 
this F6n61on ? Are we not still under the diarm of that interest, 
with which he knew how to invest himself even in the eyes of 
those who had little or no sympathy with his ideas f Do you 
think for instance that the almost mystical author of the Maxima 
of the Saints would have been so loudly pi»ised by Voltaire and 
Diderot, unless there had existed between them that sort of rela- 
tionship, which the spirit of opposition often establishes between 
men who have absolutely nothing else in common f 

^ He will be a theoretical man, loving extremes,''*Bo6suet had 
said. This was also the opinion of Louis XIV. One day, after 
a long conversation with F6n^lon he said, "• I have just been 
talking with the man, who has the finest, yet most fandfiil mind 
in my kingdom." Without agreeing entirely with this judg- 
ment, — ^for among those ideas which Louis XTV. called &nciful, 
there were probably some whidi we would have found good and 



beaaiifiily — ^we do not beHeve that the long was as &r from the 
truth as has been sometimes asserted in relating this anecdote. 
In religion, politics and hterature, F6n61on had made for bim- 
ael^ as it were, a world apart This world he peopled in bis 
own manner. It could not accordingly be otber than an admi- 
.ably beautiful, pure and noble world, but on that very account, 
always more or less different from the existing one. See his MaX" 
ims of the Saints^ see his Tekmachus, Soft, flowery, agreeably 
subtle, and strewed with antique fancies, bis prose was not ^un- 
like those fine, god-like old men, of whom he often tells us, with 
long beards, whiter than snow, slowly moving forward through 
the woods, towards a temple whiter than the purest Parian 
marble.* 

After some reflections upon this inclination to leave the exist- 
ing world, and ypon the evils resulting from it, Bossuet said, ^It 
is to this, that we may attribute those sermons consisting of de- 
sciiptLve portraits. Perhaps this astonishes you ; you are about 
to assert that these portraits, on the contrary, are only made to 
show the world as it is. This is truly the object of the preacher — 
but does he attain this object! Confess that he does so but 
rarely. Once having taken up this style the oratot is scarcely 
master of his tongue. His imagination is excited; one idea 
summons another ; one trait follows another ; one fancy is heaped 
on the other ; he ends by painting vices twenty times blacker 
than they are, and virtues twenty times more brilliant than those 
of the greatest saints, and the inevitable result of this unlucky 
display of energy is, th^t the hearer Ustens without hearing, ad- 
mires without believing, hears evil spoken of without-imagining 
that he can have committed it, and good, without having the 
idea enter his mind that so dazzling a picture can be meant for 
realintion ki this world. Tou have often felt this, I suppose?" 

* Bainte Beuve< — Oriiiqves ei PortiroiiB* 
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^ Too oAeiL-*I will ev«a «»f«M to my shame, that tids aort of 

aennon, haa, until now, never diapleaaed me aa much aa it ahoold 

hare done ; if there is some mind and imagination in the ddizie- 

'ations, — ^I allow mjself to be carried away like others, by the 

pleasure of watching the painter." 

^ This delineation of portraits," resomed Boasuet, ^la the beat 
method of talMng without aaying anything, — of interestiBg witii* 
out good resolts. This style haa still another disadvantage ; it 
leads the preacher to isolate himself from his audience. It is no 
longer a friend, a l»other, come to edify himself aa well aa yon,—- 
to accuse himself and take comfort himself together with yoa ; 
but a judge, who summons you before him ; a pitiless critic, se^a* 
ingly more anxious to M his disoomse with your imperfectioms 
than to fill your souls from the w<»d of Gk>d. Separated from 
you himsel^-^e s^yarates you also, the <me from the others ; in 
addressing himself successively to all the classes in whidk it haa 
pleased him to group his hearers ; — he calls them all separatdy 
to be judged and condemned, and it is intonate if there do not 
remain many besides, who, not finding themselves included in 
any dass, consequently retain all through the discourse, the 
posture of critics which he haa been so im^Nradait as to give 
Jiem. If you would be truly useful, truly powerful in the pul* 
pit, then must you never allow a portion of the audience to croai 
their arms, remaining spectators <^ the combat and jeering the 
vanquished ; eadi one must feel himself induded in the cond^oi* 
nations which you pronounce ; the preadier must even show him 
self to be included in them." 

^ But that is 'not always possible," said Monsieur de F^nekn. 
^ Would you wish him to take his part in the^moat disgracelol 
vices!" 

'^ In the vices t-Hno ; but in the principle of the vices. You are 
pr^'aching, for instance, (m calumny, mwt you go to work to avow 
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^ ihat jon are a calnnmiatar? Not at all; evm if 70a have been 
so unhappy as to commit this sin, — this is no reason that 70a 
should piil>liGl7 make an avowal compromising the dignilyof the 
pulpit. But in: place of confining 7ourBelf to calmnn7, 8trictl7 
speakiiig, — and to those hideous details in which no one could or 
would cKooBe to recognize himself, — go back to the source, to those 
principles of deception and vice whose sad and &tal traces it is 
so easy to find in ereiy one. Then without degrading 7our min- 
istry or yourself nothing wiU hinder 70U firom seeking in 70ur 
own heart and tout own experience, the characteristics of which 
you have need; then, (to retam to cahmm7,) instead of direct en- 
deavors to render it odious, b7 pictores of it which ran the risk 
of not being looked at, attack it in its first beginnings and in^ 
eluding' yourself with 70ur hearers, 70U deprive them of all ex- 
cuse for imagining that there is no applicability to them. In 
seeing before him a variety of individuals, difierent in their in* 
terests, their passions and their characters — ^the sacred orator 
should never forget, that he is there between God and maUf fiur 
more than between €k)d and such kinds <fmen; the multitude 
who hear him, should be in his e7eS| as it were, but a single 
creature ; one unhapp7 being to be consoled,— one sinful sinnerf 
to be aroused and saved The wa7 to preach to aU^ — is to j 
preach constantl7 to one'frHself ; to be able to find in one^s-sdl^ J 
the type of the sole being, man^ for whom religion is made." ^ 

^These ideas have occurred to me," said M. de F^n^lon, ^but 
indi8tinctl7 ; and I thank 70U for having aided me to explain 
them to m7sel£ Tou have also put me in mind of certain ob- 
servations which I have ofi^en made, but without knowing with 
what to connect theuL Among other&--do 70U not think that 
the habit which certain preachers have, of ince86antl7 commend- 
ing the past^ at the expense of the present, tends also to the non- 
obserTance of the principles which you have laid down t" 
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^I>tmba«n ; it ii cue of (be Ibnnfl of the numia liar deime*- 
tions. Not that the preacher may not he allowed, withia ceitaia 
limitB, to aeek by this means to reanimate national or rdigkras 
xeodlectiona in hia heavers; but as soon as he exaggerates^ he 
does more hann to religion in the minds of those who peroeive 
it, than he can do good to those who do not peroeive it" 

** FtOBL aU this, I perceive that the stjde of whidi we qseaky is 
not neoessarilj bad in itself bat that it is in mare danger of be* 
ing abused, than most others. And in truth it k abused by al- 
most all those who embraoe it If amhiHan be i||e sali^eet, be- 
hold Alexander and Caesar addnced ; but these two men, are ac- 
tual sluggards in comparison with the ambitioas man such as I 
hsTS often heard him described* Is aivanee the 8uli|eet ? Im- 
mediately comes the p(fftrait of the miser ; but this miser is a 
species of monster like whom there hate not peihaps exiai« 
ed twenty since the creation of the w<»ld.— *HaTe you read 
Mdidre t" 
The prelate had a slight air <rf anbarrassment 
^Come, you have read it," said the ICarquis, smiling. *^ Well 
as I was about to say, Harpagon is a real prodigy in comparison 
vdth the miser whom Father Sen^him described to us one day, 
two or three yearn ago.— And the courti and the coortierB I In 
vain did Monsieur de la Bouehefoncauld say all the evU of 
them that h4 knew, (and he knew them better than any one 
dse ;) he nerer discovered the quarter of what I have heard 
asserted many a time by preachers fieshly airived ^om th^ 
provinces ; and that at YersaiUes itseli^ before the king, before 
the whde court Consequently I have never perceived that the 
courtiers were the least in the world <^ended at it These thiift- 
derbolts passed over their heads ; the most corrupted could say 
in all sincerity, that this did not touch them. In the delineaticm 
of virtues f I think exaggeration is less dangerous. Does not the 
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Brangelist say, ^Be ye p€rfeet eren as your Faih«r in heaTeii is 
perfect!' Now the hyperbole is evident-'-To be perfect^ ss God 
is peilect ! There would be madness not only in the idea thai 
one was actually on the road to such a perfection, but even in 
the attempt to travel the road. • ^ . 

^ And accordingly that is not what Jesns Christ asks. To pro- 
pose God to ns, as our model, is absolutely as if one ahonld di- 
rect a traveller to walk directly towards the son. Would he on 
tilxat account Iebokj that there were any possibility of reaching 
that luminaiy f He would understand that it was question of a 
direction to be followed and not of a goal to be anived at But 
when a preacher sets to work to depict to me the life of a certain 
ideal Christian, whom I am commanded to resemble, it is no 
longer a direction only which he points out to me, — ^it is an end ; 
instead of a reality to be contonplated^-Hit is a fiction to be re- 
alized. From &at momait^ if the picture be ever sa little t<» 
beautifbl and too dazzling, I may indeed admire it as a pictursi 
but I do not dream of imitating it" ^ 

*^ Upon the whole, then, whidi is it best to exaggeiratet The 
delineation of good, or that of evil ?" 

( ** Neither the one nor the other. In eiaggerating &at of the 
enl to be avoided, you trace likenesses in which no one is willing 
to recognize himself;* in exaggerating that of the good to be 
attained, you only confirm the sinner in tiiat &tal but comfort* 
able idea, that he is too feeble to atbdn it, and that God will be 
less exacting tiian you." 

** Have you not also remarked that the preachers who timnder 
the most against vice, are not generally the most zealous in brand- 
ing it in their relations with society or the church f And^iever 

* <* Tket^ Ib already onlj too muohevil in tfaia world ; and it is a great 
evU to exaggerate it To paint men always bad, is inviting them to be 
sa"— YoLXAiBx. Supplement to the **8iicle de ZcuU JCTVT* 
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thdeflB, it seeniB to me, that a num deodres himself gieatlj, if he 
imagine himself to be exempt from his ministerial functions^ be- 
cause he may hare exercised their duties misparingljr on public 
occasions. Two seasonable words often do more good than 
twenty of those sennons where each one is at liberty to take 
nothing." 

' ^ Alas I yes I but it requires more fiiiih and courage to say 
those two words &ce to &ce with one single sinner, than from 
the pulpit, to rebuke two or three thousand persons, ready to 
listen to everything, on ccmdition of forgetting it alL** \ 

'^ It does, in truth, require courage; aboveall,'' — ^M.deF6n61on 
hesitated. 

^ Above all when this sinner,'' he resumed, ^is — ^ 
" A king, — you would say T 

^Tou have guessed; and particularly a king like ours, a kind 
of demigod. — ^Now Monsieur de Condom, you are going to think 
me very presuming ; but it seems to me, that if I had the honor 
of being a priest, and of being permitted to approach his Majesty, 
I would not be silent in regard to the scandals of which we are 
witness." 

^ Is this a reproach, Monsieur de F6n61on f " 
^Do not force me to say yes. I must consider you as very 
thoroughly convinced of my esteem for you, to dare touch upon 
such a subject ; I who rebuked my nephew for having ventured 
to find blemishes in the talent of Father Bourdaloue, am much 
bolder to hint at any in your conduct — ^Well, I must confess, at 
the sight of the irregularities whidi the king practises more and 
more openly, I have sometimes said to myself ' Does Monsieur de 
Condom do his dutyt Does he speak to the king! Has he 
tried — ^ I know very well, that you are not his confessor, but 
what .matter ? You will perhaps ask me why I have thought of 
you rather than so many others. Well, sir, if it is an injustice, 
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be proud of it ; it is a proof tbat there is no one whom I con- 
sider as more capable than yoursdf ct making the roiee of re- 
ligion soimd authoritatively. But be sure that I am not the 
only one who has had thia thought Stay, here 19 a letter ^m 
Amauld — " 

" From Amauld." 

^ From Amauld, the first man in the French church, — after 
yon. There is first a page of praises. You shall read it pres- 
ently — ^ 

«i^o.'» 

^ Ab you please. But this, you wiU read." 

Bossuet took the letter. 

^ There is however a verumtamenj a buf* — wrote the patriarch 
of Port Royal, — ** of which I fear much, that Monsieur de Con- 
dom will have to give account to God. It is that he has not 
had the courage to say anything to the king.** 

^ Would he have done it himself 9" said Bossuet, much m<»e 
affected than he wished to appear. ^ I admire those who—" 

He did not continue. 

" Go on," said M. de F6n61on, coldly. 

** I am wrong," resumed Bossuet, " I am wrong I I ask your 
pardon for it, — ^I ask pardon of God," he added, sighing. 

The marquis held out his hand to Bossuet He grasped it. 

^ Let me see ; let me read this letter again. Give account to 
God/ He is right Ab I Monsieur de F^n^lon I Do you think 
my conscience has never told me this?" 

** And you have been able to keep silence T' 

" Twenty times I have resolved to speak ; twenty times my 
tongue has been powerless. All that I have been alle to take 
upon me, has been from time to time to introduce subjects of 
conversation, which I hoped to be able to turn in this direction. ^ 
But the king is ingenious. He is afraid of me. So long as I 

1 
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confine myidf to generalitieB, lie listens, lie answers, lie says ih% 
most sensible things in the world ; as soon as I' seem to be ap- 
proaching himself— -behdd ! he comes straighftip to me, but in 
Older to talk to me of 8(»nething totally different He compli- 
ments me upon my worla ; he thanks me f<Nr the care I devote 
to his son ; — ^how am I to go on T 

"It is difficult, truly; but—" 

"But it is my duty, yon are going to say. I know it; may 
God help me to remember it I Yea, I promise you ; I will try ; 
I will try again. And when you write to Monsieur Amanld — ^ 

" His majesty sends for Monsieur de Condom* His majesty 
awaits him." 

One of the pages thus spoke ; and he had not fiffished, when 
the king himself appeared at the end c{ the avenue. 

Our two speakers looked at one another. And as Bossnet 
prepared to follow the page ; " Au reroir, Monsieur de Condom," 
said the marquis; then in a low voice ; ^* The king, there ; — God 
above I and to-morrow I write to Monsieur Amauld." 



CHAPTER 17. 

KEffO AXfD THE FHILO0OPHIR8.-- ^HX QBIODTAL GBOONDS OV BOBnner*S HIOB 
UEraXAXION.— CHANQS IN XHIB UEBFIOT DCBDra THK SUOCBKDXNO GSSimT. 

A MOMENT afterwards, the king and the prelate directed their 
steps towards the di&teau, but without exchanging a word. The 
king had only answered Bossuet's salutation by a slight moYO- 
ment of his head, and then walked on before. 

We shall soon rejoin them; — ^let us first finish with our 
council. 

The discussion had continued. As Bossuet had gone on with 
his conversation with M. de F^n^lon, — the preeminence had in 
&ct devolyed upon the youngest of. the remaining members. 
The Abb6 de F6n61on conversed too well, not to be the first 
wherever Bossuet was not present 

There was a profound silence when the king appeared. They 
glanced at one another without a word. Not that they feared 
being overheard, for he was at the distance of twenty or thirty 
paces, and only remained, moreover, for a few moments ; — ^but^ 
besides the &ct that his presence never failed to produce a cer- 
tain impression even upon those who saw him daily, — ^it was 
very rarely that he was seen in this part of the park. That same 
admirable tact, which enabled him to conyerse weU on so many 
subjects which he had not studied, prevented him from touching 
upon those to which he was decidedly a stranger. Accordingly, 
he liked ova phUosophers^ but only at a distance; since this ave- 
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nue had become their domain, he had never set his foot in it 
Thus was well known, and some malicious wits conmiented upon 
ifm whispers. ^ The king is afraid of the geniuses,'^ they said, 
as Bussy did. But it might have been answered, that he was 
afraid of them, as a good general is afraid of the enemy. It is 
not cowardice but prudence to avoid an encounter, when one is 
not sure of having superior or at least equal forces. It reqidres 
much learning (esprit) to be afraid of genius (eqmt)* as Louis 
XiV. was afraid of it Moreover, there were not wanting bish- 
ops, whom the philosophen* avenue inspired with equal awe, 
and who would have found themselves quite as mudi out of 
plape there as he. ^ What is the meaning of Ntfcticorax in dom- 
icilio P\ he one day asked the Bishop of Orleans, — these words 
in one of the Psalms having caught his attention* ^ Sire,^ an- 
swered the learned prelate, ^ it was one of the kings of Israd, 
who was very fond of soHtude." Imagine this man making 
comments on Isaiah ! 

When the Marquis de F6n61<m rejoined the company, he 
said, *^ I brought misfortune with me, gentiem^L I conmienced 
by interrupting your conversation, and now, you see your master 
is carried off from you. After all, I lose more by it than you 
do, for you will see him again, I shall not And yet I should 
much like to hear you resume your conversation up<»i Isaiah." 

" Well, return to-morrow," said one. 

^ You permit me to do so ! To-morrow then, I shall not &il." 

*^ Have you remarked," said the Abb6 Fleury, ^ with what de- 
termination Monsieur de Condom avoids expressing his opinion 
of Father Bourdaloue ! I have several times endeavored to lead 
him to speak upon the subject ; he always expresses admiration, 

* JSuprit at that ttme designated Uamingf a^s wdl aa wti in the strict 
aeoeptatioD of the word. 
t The owl in his home. — Fn^ofo. PBalmoLY. ^ /. ^ o^'^^'^AA^tav^ 
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but in a few words. Have any of you been more fortunate ! In 
any oih.er man, one would be apt to believe that jealousy had 
something to do with it^ — but in him, — ^with such a reputation, 
with such elevated sentiments — ^ 

^ Perhaps it is on that very account,'' said the Abb^ de la 
Broue, ^ that he is so sparing of his praises. No matter how 
much we may admire Father Bourdaioue, — ^Monsieur de Condom 
knows very well that we admire hkn much more, — that we place 
him much higher. Thence his embarrassment. Public opinion 
acknowledging none' his equals, he feels that he cannot praise 
any one without indirectly exalting himseE Thus, he says a few 
words in order to be just, and stops there, in order to remain 
humble." 

« That is it P was the general acclamation. 

Was it really this! We shall not decide. Who knows 
whether Bossuet himself would have been able to do so f There 
is <^n but a hair'i^readth between modesty and pride ; from 
pride to jealoui^ the distance is still shorts. 

It is true, that Bourdaioue was not, strictiy speaking, a rival 
Hsr Bossuet It is too common to consider the latter as an orator 
only. In certain respects this was correct, and his reputation for 
oratory is well founded, but in a historical point of view it is a 
mistake. In 1675, six or seven years after he had ceased to 
preach r^ularly, — Bossuet the orator, was considered far be- 
hind Bossuet the controversialist, the savant, the advocate of 
Gallicanism, Father of the churchy as he was called at the 
time of the famous assembly of '82, and as La Bruyere did 
not in '95 scruple to call him to his face in the Academy.* 
It is one of those &cts, in history, which escape your attention, 

* In his disooune upon the oocasion of BoBsuet's reoeption. ** Let 
us anticipate the language of posterity, and call him a Father cf the 
ChmekT Upon which Maury obeeryes, that he might have said he yfiief « ], \ ^\ 
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unless it be paiticularly directed to them, — ^but to proTe whidi, 
oomes a crowd of e?idence, as soon as you thiiik of looking for 
it From the moment that Bossuet ceased preaching, the elo- 
quence of the pulpit was considered, if not beneath him, at least 
beneath the position which he occupied in the church of France. 
Even his funeral orati<»s, the most beautiful oi which bel(»ig to 
a later period than this, were, in the eyes of the public, scaiH^y 
more than incidental productions. They were highly praised, it 
is true, — ^but no one appeared to think that anything more waa 
.^expected, — ^and it was far from entering the minds of any that hia 
reputation was ever, in any way, to depend upon these discourses. 
And ^ he kept but too &ithfully during the last nineteen years 
of his life, his resolution, — expressed in 1685, in the funeral orstr 
tion of the Prince de Cond6, — ^^ no more to solenmize the death 
of others," — this opinion had time to become universal Three 
years after his death, the Abb6 (afterwards Cardinal) de Polig- 
nac,* succeeded him in the Academy, and in the ostentatious dis- 
course, in which it was the custom for each one to set forth, with 
so much pomp, the smallest merits of his predecessor, — ^he says 
but a few words of the oratorical triumphs of the illustrious de- 
ceased. The Abb6 de Gl^rambault, director of the Academy, is 
still more brief; he contents himself with saying, that Bossuet 
^ had allowed his rivals to obtain that supreme rank in sacred 
eloquence, which he was fully able to have secured." Seven 
years later, in the funeral oration of the Dauphin, Massillon de- 
scribes Bossuet as a man ^ of great and felicitous genius, — ^the 
ornament of the episcopacy, — a bishop in the midst of a court^ 
— a man possessing every talent, and cognizant of every science, 

of the Fathers, since he was the chief in eloquence. But La Bruy^re 
was pot alluding to eloqu^oe at this time ; — the whole of the passage 
proves this. ' . _ 

* The author of "ArUi-Lucretitis.^ 
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— ^^md the Fmtker of libe seredseenth oentaiy, who, if he had 
been bom in the early ages of the Church, woidd have been the 
light of their coTmcilfi, and would have presided at Niooea and 
EphesoB.^ Splendid eulogies, it may be perceived, — ^but not a 
word of his reputation as orator, unle8|Maa8illon intended to in* 
dude in the vague ezjH'ession, ** a man possessing every talent," 
the little that he considered there was to say on that point It 
is true, that Father de la Bue, — chaiged with the funeral oration 
of BoBsuet at Meuz, — entered more into detail, and was more 
just, — ^but opinion was otherwise formed, and La Rue himg^lf , 
in this discourse, does not appear to think it of much importance 
to set forth the oratorical merits oi a man whom he considers as 
poesessing so many other titles to imm<»tality. 

.This was, accordingly, the reputati(»L of Bossueti at the com- 
mencement of the ei^teenth centuxy ; — ^ihese were the intrimch- 
ments, — ^if the expression may be used, — behind which it was to 
aiwait the shocks of a period of irreU^^on and audacity. The 
shocks were severe, the defeat prompt and easy. More and 
m<Mre f<»:gotten as an orator, the bishop of Meaux was at the 
same time crushed by some as the author of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,* — ^by oiLem as the penecutor of F^n^lon, 
—-by the infidels as a Christian, — by the Ultramontaines, as a 
Galilean, — ^in fine, by ev^body, bcfta every sort of motive, 

* It is very difficnlt to know exactly the part he had In this. Some 
hiBtorians accuse him of having adriaed it ; oiken, partieularly the Oar- 
dinal de Beasuet, deelare^ that he was not even consulted. One thing is 
certain, — ^that he had c(»itributed more than any other, either to excite 
the suspicions of the king against the Protestants, or to inspire him with 
the idea, that he had the right and the power to do what he did An- 
other thing still more certain, is, that no one thanked Louis ZIV. more 
loudly lor it, nor accepted more liilly the legality of the act^ than Bossuet. 
See his *< Folicjf gathered from the Scripturety" Book yii^ Ohap. 9 and 10. 
** Those who would not have a prince use severity in matters of religioua 
prioeiple, are in an impious error." 
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vbetber just or unjuBt The ProtaitaiiiB said not a word ; the 
surest method of allowing the numerous pages whidi he had 
written against them, to be forgotten. And in the midst of the 
assaults of which religion was the object, the most zealous ad- 
mirers of Bossuet, if there were any left» had quite enough to do, 
without devoting themsdves to his defence. 

Howeyer, towards the beginning of the last half of the eeor 
tuiy, when the philosophical party found itself powerful enough 
to give its adversaries a little respite, the latter felt, as it were, a 
pang of remorse, for having so entirely abandoned such a man 
to their opponents. But the reestablishment of Bossuet as a sa- 
vant^ a controversialist^ or as one of the Fathers of the churdi, 
was not to be dreamed of; besides the Encyclopedia was then in 
existence. 80 an expedient was sought for,— one was happily 
found, and Bossuet the orator arose ra<Hant from the ruins of 
the other Bossuet Some details in respect to this revolution are 
to be found in Maury, who had a great deal to do with it La- 
harpe has also written its history, — at least so fiir as he is con- 
cerned. He confesses that he resisted a long time before recog- 
nizing the superiority of Bossuet; but once convinced of it^ he 
says he was floored by admiratumj (herrcusS tPadmiraUonj) and 
so completely floored, we nuiy add, that it seems to us he went 
rather too far in his description of it 

However, he was not the only one, and we would fiiin repeat 
here, what F^n^lon said to his unde, — ^ that om may he infatu- 
ated with a great man €U well as with a fcolJ* The pristine 
glory of the name of Bossuet Having gradually reappeared, and 
being shed altogether upon one part of his former titles to great- 
ness, the necessary result of this was a little exaggeration in the 
praises which were bestowed upon him. 

We might discuss this matter much farther, but we will leave 
it What we wished to show, was, that it is the same in regard 






.1 
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to BoflBuet's reputatioii, as in regard to many old ifastitatioiiSy 
which have so thoroughly changed, that their name has come to 
designate something entirely different from its first meaning. Cer- 
tainly, if his funeral orations contain beautiful ideas upon the in- 
stability of human greatness, the history also, of these discourses^ 
contains a lesson which is not wanting in significance 1 If their 
author could revisit the world, what would be his reflections, on 
perceiving that his glory now principally depends upon that| 
which was formeriy considered but as a slight aaoamory I 

The explanation of the Abb6 de la Bnme was aoocmlingly ap- 
proved o£ and the €(nincU 8eparat6d« 



CHAPTER y. 

nmaiEOir xadk bt tibsaillb upon a ansANan.— nmiixiroi ow thb oomr 

UPON TBI WHOLB OT nUNOB.—- DCFOETAIfOS QiSYEK TO TttnT.i!g^ — ^ABSOUTTB 
FOWXE OF XlOB UNO. 

The Doge of Genoa might well say, that the most extraoTdi- 
nary thing he observed at Versailles was his being there him- 
self ; — ^but an ordinary stranger would have been much less 
embarrassed in his decision. Be that as it may, not the least 
of the curiosities of the court of Louis XIV. was the constant 
motion, the conversations, the promenades, the perpetual goings 
and comings. With the exception of the humming, — ^for the 
gravity of the monarch seemed to have communicated itself to 
his humblest valet, — ^thia di4teau of Versailles was not unlike a 
gigantic bee-hive. On the side of the gardens, particularly, — 
unless the weather were bad, — ^not an instant passed, without 
several persons having either entered or come out of the many 
doors which there opened; and as the weather must be very 
cold or very rainy to prevent the king from walking several 
times every day, this prodigious activity continued nearly the 
whole year. It would have been much too bourgeois to remain 
in the chimney-comer when his piajesty was out of doors. ^ The 
rain at Marly does not wet one,^ said to the king one day a car- 
dinal who followed him in the midst of a heavy shower, and who 
was advised to take shelter within doors. ^Thus," says La 
Bruydre, *<' whoever will consider, that the countenance of the 
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{wince makes the whole of the courtier's happiness, that he oo- 
cupies himself and satisfies himself all his life in beholding it 
and being beheld by it^ — ^will understand in a measure how 
the saints can make the beholding Qod their whole glory and 
feUdty."* 

ThuB^ the aspect of the gardens of Versailles on a fine day, or 
m beautiful evening, had something about it ahnost fabulously 
splendid. But^ frequent as were the objects whidi mi^t re* 
mind one of the presence and hand of a king, nothing was easier 
to forget, than that you were at the central point of a kingdom, — 
«t a seat of goyemment YersaiUes always had a holiday as- 
pect ; you might easily hare beheyed yourself at a place of 
amusement^ whence its master had carefuUy banished all that 
could remind one either of care or toiL You might have 
walked for hours in the populous galleries, in the park with its 
groups of courtiers, without dreamiiig that these people had 
anything else to do, save to walk about hke yourseU^ or any^ 
tiling else to wish, save to live and die in this place. And you 
would haye been doing the greater part of than no injustice, for 
they yery rarely remembered the existence of anything beyond the 
court This obliyion, so ably brought about by Lonis XIV., is 
to be found in men who seem the most incapable of it. The 
anthor of ^ Characters,"! is more liaUe to it than any one else. 
In his chapter entitled ^ Of the Sovereign and of the Bepuhlie^ 
he has in yain struggled to rise to a leyel with the most eleyated 
maxims ; at the end of the chapter it is easy to peroeiye that he 
has not once quitted Yersailles. 

The court was all in alL This way of thinking had eyen 
passed into the language. Howmany times^ instead of saying M 
UUcottW, the expression used was, a// /Vance /{ But this way of 

• Ghapter riii Tht OourL 1 1* Bruyere. 

% BT€a the isiihiopablft oath, " May I be hongr would have been too 
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speaking, which was so familiar to Madame de S^vign^, to Dan- 
geau, to St Simon, to all the ^reat noblemen of the time, and 
alas, also to Racine the pMeian gentleman in waiting, — this way 
of speaking, we say, was not altogether the consequence of their 
looking upon, or imagining they looked upon the people* as so 
profound a nonentity; there was at the bottom of it, a rery tan- 
gible hcif and one not yeiy flattering to the nobility. They 
called Uiemselyes **La France,^ only on tiie condition of beii^ 
nothing at all ; they only represented France, in order to |»oa- 
trate themselyes in her name at the foot ci the throne, and tlie 
more ezdusiyely they used tiieir ancient right of despising the 
people, the more tiiey ought to hare Mt, that it was the only 
one which remained to ihrnsL But no, it appears that they did 
not perceive it^ or rather, that they dared not perceive it; and 
although this, after all, was a veiy fortunate thing for the coun- 
try which they had ruined so many times, and in so many ways^ 
yet we cannot help foeling scxne sympathy with the chagrin <^ a 
La Bochefoucault and a St Simon, at seeing so many peof^e 
of heart and head, forced to throw away their lives in useless 
promenadings, and frivtdous conversations about nothings. It 
is true, that these nothings did not seem so to those who were 
constantiy occupied with th«n. littie matters always become 
great matters, in proportion as men interest themselves in 
them ; and this same St Simon, sometimes so good a philoso- 
pher, had not his equal fiff elevating a trifling question <^ ran- 
fty or etiquette into an affair <^8tate.f 

plebeian. The noblemen eaid, ** May I be beheaded T Ri<^eUea had not 
refdsed them thiB right 

* " AAeac all, what ic the uatioar said thA Regent one day to Stair, 
the Englifih ambassador. **I confess it is no great thing," replied the 
Englishman, " so long as there is no standard raised," i. e. no fighting to 
be done^^LeUer from Stair io Sttmkope, 

f *< In Tain w«re oonrage, honor and industry eombined ia the sovil of 
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^ It is difficult for us," says a modem critic^ — ^ with our habits 
<^ regular occupation, to picture to ourselves feithfullj this life of 
leisure and gossip. Our days are passed.in study or in business^ 
—our evenings in discussions ; — of gossiping there is little or 
none. The noUe society of our days, which has retained in the 
highest degree the idle habits <^ the last two centuries, — has 
done so only at the eq>en8e of remaining ignorant of the ideas 
and ways of the present* In any age whidx adTanoes this is 
inevitable ; — ^but at that time the age wqs not advancing. One 
man alone moved opi, and provided that the eyes of men were 
fixed upon him, they might be sure of not being left bdiund." 

Li the midst of these perpetual c<»LvenationS| the language 
had made such prepress, that it became at last more elegant than 
the mannesrs. The more we examine the history of this reign, 
jdie more remnants of barbarism do we find concealed beneath 
its brilliant exterior ; — yet the most astonishing thing is, not to 
find them there, but to perceive how far the most reasonable and 
humane perB<»us irere from feeling the absurdity and horror of a 
number of things, the very xemembrance of which is revolting to 
us. But how was it poesiLie not to lo|^ iq)on all as beautiful 
and good in a country viewed throu^ the medium of the splen- 
dor of Versailles I How eritacise a machine, the creaking of 
whose wheels was so fidntly heerd above the sound of fountains 
and balls, and the floiirKh of tnunp^ ? 

It is only towards the end of Louis iUyA reign, that we be- 
gin to peioeive some traces of opposition, properly i^peaking, in 
France; that is to say, criticism directed in th^ name of the na- 



wortliy SQsn, so eminently mted to mia a UngdoiD. liko those 
nsdmen who srs pooaeMed of bat one sole idea, he saw nothiDg else in 
tba QoiverM bujt the privilegea of the pefiri^e«"*-^l4Eif0NTST. MiUory of 
th$ Rtgemeif* 
* Br. "Rasm^AHieU SevigfU. 

8 
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tion Against the king or the gOTernment. Until then, all dia- 
contents had a purely personal character. Excepting some com- 
plaints in regard to the taxes,— -common complaints regarded as 
of so little consequence, that they were repeated in the pulpit, 
and even before the king,— eyery man complained for himself 
when he thought he had reason; If contented himself, no man 
thought of crying out for others. Crying cut, moreorer, is 
scarcely the expression, for any such cry would undoubtedly have 
died away beneath the raults of the Bastile ; but even in secret, 
it appears that complainis were rarely of a political character* 
The afifairs of state occupied but little attention, save in so &r as 
priyate interests might be inrolyed with theoL If a campaign 
were talked o^ — ^no one thought of inquiring its cause, — but only 
who was to command, and who was to receiye promotion. 1£ 
any question arose, it was but rarely that any one vmitnred to 
haye an opinion upon its fundamental considerations ; if any dis- 
cussion took place, its object was rarely any other than that of 
trying to know or guess what the king's decision would be. Thus 
there were none saye the ministers, the ambassadors, and a yery 
small number of clear4ieaded men, who had any connected 
yiews in regard to the policy or enterprises of Louis XIV. In 
the army, the general himself often gaye himself little trouble to 
know exactly what he was fighting for. The subordinate ofiicers 
did not imagine that it concerned them the least in the world.* 
All bdlng thus left to the supreme decisi<m of tilie king, eyeiy* 
thing reduced to the knowledge of what his orders would be, — 
eyeiy one eagerly caught at the slightest rumor ; all puzzled their 

* " How should I know r said the Oaptain;" and what dUSsrenoe does 
this fine project make to me ! I liye two hmidred leagues from tlie cap- 
ital ; — ^I hear it said that war is declared ;^-I immediately leave my fiuii- 
tly and go to seek fortune or death,-^proyided that I have not mooh labor 
to perfwrn." — ^YoLTAxas. Babome, 
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heads by putting together the most trivial occurrences, and ^ving 
significance and extent, to things utterly insignificant. Perhaps 
old LeteUier came to the king a few moments sooner or later than 
usual ; or Monsieur de Louyois gave his valet a blow with his 
cane ; — a proof that he is irritated at some one to whom he can- 
not display it in the same manner ; — or Monsieur Colbert^ (the 
Northy as Madame de S6vign6 called him,) appears a little more 
or less icy than usual \* — or a courier has arrived from no one 

* Although the reftpoofiilMUty of the mhusters wbs ftr firom being in 
France the Ugal oorollarj of the king's inviolability, this latter was e»- 
taUished mfad, particularly since the Fronde. But as yet it scarcely 
went beyond raillery and portraits ; not daring to attack actions,— ^diar- 
acteristics were seized npon. The pulpit itself sometimes set the ex- 
ample in this. ** One, (a minister,) always predpitate, makes your mind 
imeasy ; — the other, with a troubled countenance, makes your heart beat ; 
this <Mie presents himself before you from custom or politeness, and allows 
his thoughts to wander, while yomr remarks cannot arrest his attentioiu 
— the other, still more cruel, has his ears stopped by his preoccupations,*^ 
etc — ^BoflSDST. Fu/MTol Oration of LeteUier. These words doubtless 
caused the exchange of many a smile, for it was impossible, in a few wchxIs 
better to describe the four principal ministers of the period But Louis 
XrV. was not sorry to see those defects criticised in his ministers, from 
which he was, or fiincied himself free. The more impenetrable Colbert 
appeared, and the more repulsive Louvois, — ^the more affiible it pleased 
the king to be. Thus, this same Doge of Genoa said, that the king took 
his heart captive, but the ministers restored it to him again. 

In the discussions with Bome on the subject of the Assembly of 1682, 
the system of the responsilHlity of the ministers was used towards the 
pope with a boldness which would not have been tolerated towards the 
king. *' I blush," says Bossuet, somewhere, ** for those who have not been 
ashamed to intpire his Holiness with such sentiments." We shall i^ot 
undertake to explain how this was reconcilable with the doctrine of papal 
infilliUlity. If the pope has been even onee iU counselled, — ^wrongly tn- 
9piredt — there is not the least reason why he should not be again ; if Bos- 
suet thought himself obliged to hhUk for those who had influenced the 
pope in a certain direction, — ^were there not then others who could have 
blushed for those, who influenced him in a contrary direction %-^Se9 noU 
to Chap. XIL 



^ 
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knows what proTinoe^ — of hag been dispatched no one knowa 
whither. And if such is &ie importance of the slightest action, 
the smallest word of a minister, — ^what will be that of the least 
gesture, the least syllable of the king, — ^partieularlj when he is 
known to be so impenetrable,* — so cconpletely master of himaelf 
as Louis XIV., — so that a moyement, a look, a nothing may be 
the indication of a punishment or a reward, — of £ur weather, or 
of a tempest I 

• "ThU will be a grsat kiiig}— ke Mrer m^ a word el what he 

thinkB."-— KAiiani. 



CHAPTER VL 

KDfo's IXSPLEASUaS. — ^MOMTAUSIKB AKJ> B0S8UXT IN THB OABINXr OF THI 
EJOXQ. — MADAine DS XOMTESPAN KEFCaED ABSOLUTION. 



The internal stonn, which manifested itself on this particular 
day by such an alteration in his usual manners, must have been 
very violent 

In the first place, he had come into the park half an hour later 
than usuaL This was an event in itself for never was the life of a 
prince, or even of a private individual, who was master of his own 
time, more systematically regulated. Every morning, .after rising, 
he determined upon the arrangements for the day ; everybody 
was enabled to tell, within a few minutes of the truth, where he 
would be at such an hour, where he would go at such another. 
This was another of the secrete of the Art of ruling. ^ If you 
wish to have your will habitually respected," he wrote, thirty 
years after, to his grandson the king of Spain, ^ you must show 
that you yourself are a slave to it" 

Bui what was still more extraordinary than this delay, was the 
physiognomy of the king. He whose countenance, at least in 
public, was so constantly the^ same, that it had without too gross 
a flattery been compared to that of a bronze or marble god, — he 
seemed almost to have lost 9XI care for his dignity, all recollec- 
tion of his ahnoet invariable habits. He hastened his pace, he 
slackened it; he walked straight towards the basin of a fountain, 

8* 
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and did not perceiye it until b 9 was on the brink. The seven or 
eigbt lords and pages wbo followed bim bare-beaded, — ^for be 
bad not tbougbt of desiring them to be covered, — neither dared 
to speak to bim nor to each other ; a number of ladies bad been 
met by bim en bis way, and be bad not saluted them, — be wbo 
was not able to meet a chambermaid upon the staircase of the 
palace, without carrying bis band to bis bat ! 

All eyes fiir and near, followed him, but secretly. It was 
generally the contrary ; be loved to have it seem as if be were 
sought for, and gazed at, and not lost out of sight ; — ^the more 
eyes were fixed upon bim, the more be was at his ease ; — ^and 
the courtiers took care not to neglect so easy a method of paying 
their court to him. But if at this moment bis mind bad been 
disengaged enough to observe what was passing, he would have 
only seen backs turned to bim, and eyes gazing at the heavens, 
or the earth, so much was it dreaded to encounter a look now 1 
More than one heart throbbed without knowing why ; the very 
atmosphere seemed to contain something mysterious and un- 
usual. So well had he succeeded in disciplining them to live 
only by him, for bim, and in bim. The queen herself never ap- 
peared in bis presence without a little alteration of the voice^ and 
a slight trembling of the bands;* and we will not venture to ' 
answer for it that Bossuet did not experience something of the 
same kind when his majesty called hinu 

Thus, he was not sorry to find in the cabinet of the king, the 
two men, whose presence could the best reassure him; these 
were, the duke of Montausier, (his colleague in the education of 

* " It was neeesaary to become aooitttomed to looUng upon him, if an 
orator in haranguing him did not wish to expose himself to the risk of 
stopping short. The respect inspired by his presence, wherever he was, 
caused a ailenee, and even a sort of fear." — St. SnroK. ** You see me 
here deprived of ill grandeur," he said one day at Marly to a foreiga no- 
bleman. " Sire/' said the latter, " one would Diever suspect it" 
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the dauphin,) and the Cni^* of y«naill«B, Monrieur IMhaut^ an 
honorabh and honored priest 

^ You are still here^ gentlemen I" said the king; 

^ Did not your majesty order us to wait t" 

^'True; I had foigotten it" 

Louis XrV. foi^pet I Decidedly it was an eztraOTdinary iay. 
Bossuet lost himself in conjectures. 

''After all," said the king, ''it is just as well that yon sboiidd 
be here. Remain." 

And he eat down, as if not knowing where to eommenoe. 
Louis XIY ., embarrassed, and allowing it to be perceiyed I It ^ 
became more and more extraordinary; — but Bossuet began to 
gpesB. He began at least to foresee^ confusedly, ci what nature 
were to be the confidences of the king. 

HowcTer, there the king left them^ motionless and standing. 
It is true that no one ever sat down in his presence ;f not even 
in the councii of state, where the dbanodior alone, on acconlit of 
his great age, was seated on a small stool; and the king had 
taken the precauticm to have noted upon the registeia of the 
chief nuister of the ceremonial, that he did not mean that the 
future chancellors should make this a precedent, and consider 
this favor as one <^ the privileges of their rank.( As for himself, 

• Yersailles was not yet a buhopric. 

f ** I haye seen the dauphin and his sons present at the king's dinner^ 
without his ever proposing to them to take seats. I have often seen 
Mofuieur, the king's brother, present also. He handed the king's napkin 
and remained standing. A little after, the king, perceiving that he re- 
nudned, asked him if he would not take a seat. He made a reverence, 
and the king ordered that a seat should be brooght him. Atabouret was 
placed behind him, bnt he did not sit down. Some moments afterward 
the king said, ' Pray be seated, my brother.' Then he made another rev- 
creoee, and took Ida seat" — Bif&xoN; 

X ** The king is reserved fkrom poHcy. The fear which he has, that the 
French, — ^who easily take advantage of any co&desoension which is showed 
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eyen with the armr, he never seated hinuaelf save in an arm-dliair. 
One was carried among his effects, and it was always the first 
article installed in whatever place he pHt his foot upon the 
ground, if he were to remain in this spot only an hour. 
* ^ Monsieur de Condom," he said at length, ^ this is the ques- 
tion. Madame de Montespan went this morning, to confess to a 
priest of Yersailles, — ^Monsieur L^uyer, I belieye. He refused 
her ahsolution* Monsieur. Thibaut here, says that this confessor 
only did his duty. There is Monsieur de Montausier, who is of 
Ithe sanpie opinjion. Xhese gentlemen will permit me to inquire 
nrours." 

It was not to look for Bossuet, however, that Louis XIY. had 
gone out As soon as he learned from Madame de Montespan 
the affront which she had jnst received, he sent for the cur6, and 
demanded frojoi^ him, the repeal of the sentence pronounced by 
his vicar.* The cur6 did not at first express himself in regard to 
the merits of the question; he evaded it, by saying that a con- 
fessor had no account to give, and that a cur6 had no authority 
over inferior priests in these matters. The king did not insist; 
he was still tolerably calm, and without discussing the point 
with the priest, he called the Duke de Montausier, whom he had 
perceived in the neighboring gallery. The duke did not scruple 
to speak out ; he said that the confessor had done right, and the 
cur6, seeing himself thus sustained, no longer feared to say as 
much. The king contained himself; but feeling himself on the 
point of bursting forth, he went out ;. and it was while walking, 

• 

them, — ^should fail in the respect which they owe him, makes him retain 
a distant manner ; — and from his extraordinary hefuvoUnce^ he would rather 
constrain himself than furnish them with the smallest occasion for doing 
anything which would oblige him to be displeased with them." — Bcbbt 
Babctin. If the explanation is not a good one, it must at least be ooo- 
fessed, that it is perfectly courtier-like. 



or Tatlier inadmng in ike gaklen, Uiai Hie idcia middiiBly oc- 
eiurred to him, of summoaiing Boamet 

What did he wiaht What M. he hopet-^One is wkwayn 
strongly inclined to beHeve what (me denres; bttt the khig 
must have left his usual coolness a great way bebiad }dM^ to 
aQow kboBelf eren ragnety, to hope that Bossiiet eoidd enter 
into his Tiew& It may even be doubted iHiether anioij^ no 
nymy other less senipidoin bishopsy any could have been lomd 
so complaisant as to go to such a leng&.«--It was {KMuble ht 
them to shut their eyes ;---biit it was another thiiig to Mame 
the courageous priest who had daied to open hi% and Mooiienr 
de Harlay himself* would hare thoughi twice about iir 

So BoesueUdid net hesitatos^ 

«If I could thinks" he saidy "^HuA yottr H^Mf sotottsly 
hoped to find me disagreeing with theito gentkme% I Aoaid 
ask what I had done to fidl 00 low ia hie estwuatkiiib But. I 
know too well his ei^htenni«rt>-*"jus piety-^" 

^'WeU," cR0d ifae Idag, ''they agreet Beetaie an obleare 



^An oUewre priest !-—" intemifled the ditk4 

'^ 0&8c«re/" saidtheeort; '^^BOj.Siie^ ^ pdei^ iaa6ferob» 
■ctne when he lulfiis'-^'' 

•'Well,''heresraned^''beeai»e« piiciii laa had the andieitjr 
to judge his king^ 

<< In the name of Qod, Sire P' saidBtle8ae^.<^don0t4eBtulilel 
Do not submit BO eom^etetytfl^ the pateiOBwhiffh mishadsyoti^— " 

* Ardibishop of Pan^ He hud, however, leas right thaa any one else 
to censure the king^s morals ; and it was for tbat rery reason that Looii 
XIV"^ or rather Mme.de Monteapan raised Uia to the see el Roia. Htle 
of him that it waa aaid, that the oratcr charged with hia fmieral oration, 
only finmd two embarrassing pomts, — his life, and his death. One waa 
however fomid to write it» — ^Father GaiUiard, a JTesoit ; but he was not 
aibwed i*i ddiver it*^ 
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LoiDB draw himMlf up ; this last word had offended him. 

^ — and which," pmsued Bossneti ^you will soon be the fint 
to oondeom. A {wiest has dared to judge you! Alas! it ia 
not he, — bot you, youvself I — ^ 

"Myselfr 

^ Tea— in the yery words which 70a have just pionoimoed. 
If Madame de Montespan were only that to yon, which she 
should be, you would not declare yourself touched by the blow 
of which she complains." 

Bossuet felt himself in a courageous yein; he could have 
wished McHudeur de F^n^lon to be there. 

But the king no l<»iger listened to him. 

^ What a scandal P he murmured; ^ what a scandal P 

These words, in his mind, were only applicable to the auda- 
dly of the confessor; the moment was scarcely &vorable for an- 
swering him, that there was no other scandal in the whole matter, 
excepting that of his own conduct The cur6 made an effort 

^If your Migesty," he said, ** would take the trouble to ques- 
tion this priest ; — ^your Majesty would see whether the wish to 
cause a scandal has had anything at all to do with this ao- 
ti<m of his. — J, know no man more unlikely — ^ 

^That may be ; but the best proof he could have given of it» 
would have been to hold his tongue. — After all, what difference 
does it maket Madame de Montespan will not commune; 
neither shall I ; what will have been gained f 

All this was so contrary to the usual tone, language and man- 
ner of the king, that the l^t thing was, to have patience, and 
wait for the termination of an anger, which, it might be seen, 
could not last long. But the wound was deep ; the monarch 
was still more offended than the man. Habituated as he was, 
to find in his clergy a boundless docility,* he was indignant 

* Extenully, at least, — for he was more frequently the led than the 
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now to stumble over a priest on liis path. It made but little 
difference whether this priest were right or wrong; he was a 
priest^ and the kingly instinct was wounded by this. Louis XIY. 
had no very thorough knowledge of history, — ^but what had 
most firmly remained in his memory, were the former enter- 
prises of the clergy against the authority of the crown, and he 
could not suffer even the appearance of a step towards a re* 
establishment of the humiliation of kings. 

On the other hand, he could not but feel the weakness of his 
cause, and this further -contributed to put him beside himsel£ 
He saw this royal authority of which he had so exalted an 
idea, concerned in a matter where it had no hold, where it 
ooiild not interfere, either legally or in deed. Left to himself, 
he would have distinguished better his proper part in the mat- 
ter. When Madame de Montespan came to him, indignant and 
breathless, to relate the occurrence, he had at first appeared lit- 
tle enough concerned by it; it was she who had had the art 
to exdte him, to call the passions of the king in aid (tf those 
of the man. There is no worse anger than that which comes 
on gradually, which is not directed towards any fixed object^ 
and which one allows to be partially or entirely kindled by a 
person interested in exciting it 

Bossuet, however, after having for a moment, feared to be 
left alone with the king, began to desire this. He discerned 
what there was factitious in this anger ; he understood that a 
frank explanation alone, could produce any result ; — ^bnt he also 
fdt that the two other witnesses were in the way. After an in- 
stant of indecision an idea struck him. 

lflid«r $— bat oare wm taken that he Bhould atways think himself master. 
Steele haying published a parallel between Louis ZIY. and Peter the 
Great, the latter waa mudii flattered by it, but he said, — ^ I haye sub- 
jeeted my dergy,^-while he obeji faia." 
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^^Let US retire, gentlemen," he exclaimed; ^his Majeetj no 
longer finds our presence neceasaiy here," 

The king, already calmer, but more and more abstracted, 
mechanicallj made the half-polite^ half4mperious gesture of the 
hand, with which it was his custom to dismiss the people of 
his court They saluted him and went out But they were 
scarody outside of the door, when the duke said to Bossuet, — 

^ Go in again! goinagaini That was your idea^ iras it not f 
I guessed as much, — go in quiddy,*— courage T 

And he pushed him into the cabinet 



CHAPTER VIL 

BOfiSUET AI^NX WITH LOUIS ZI7. — ^ITNUSCTAL BOLDIODSSL — '^THOU ART THE MAIT,* 
. HESITATION OF THE EING. — BOSSUET GAINS A SUGHI ADYANTAGE. 

Tor Duke de Montausier bad really gnessed the truth. Bos- 
suet had indeed resolved to return without delay, but be was fiir 
firom being prepared for such a bold stroke. However, this 
was always the old duke's manner of doing things; there was 
never a day passed that be did not by bis virtuous Muntness, 
put into an embarrassing situation some one of his best friends, 
and no one would have been more capable than he, of imitating 
Mentor casting his pupil into the sea, in order to force him to 
quit the island. 

It is true, that once iu the water, poor Telemachus is yety glad 
to have no one but himself to struggle against; Bossuet also very 
soon acknowledged that M. de Montausier had done him a great 
service. Would he have been siu!e of finding, an hour after, the 
courage which he was now forced to have f 

The king had not changed his position. He knit his brow 
slightly ; it was rather surprise than anger. 

^ It is you I" he said. 

^' It is I, sire. I know that I am rery bold; but to call me, to 
order me to speak, was also to order me to be sincere. I have 
been so — ^ 

"Did I appear to doubt it?" 

" No ; but your majesty did not allow me time to be thoiv 
oughly so. Will your majesty permit me to finish ?" 

9 
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^Go on ; you will probsblj tell me nothing wbich I do not 
know—" 

'^ I am Bure of it Nothing which has not been said to you 
an hundred times — ^ 

*^ A thousand times." 

^I do not doubt it Therefore^ what I aak from God for you, 
is not understandmg ; you have that; but the strength to listen 
to and obey it Tou know better tlian any one else^ that you 
have not always this strength. * For the good that I would, I 
do not^' said an aposde ; ^but the evil wbidi I would not^ diat I 
do ;' I find two men in me — ^ 

^ Ah I these two men, I know tiiem weUP* cried the king. 

> 

''It is already sometiiing to know tiiem, sirs, but it Is not 
enough. One of tlte two must peridu Wby do yo you delay 
to condemn him to death! In allowing you, as a king, to be 
exposed to more temptations than odiers, €kxi has also placed in 
your hands more means ci resutii^ them* All tiboee quaUties, 
solid as well as brilliant, of which we admire the union in your 
diaraoter, shall it be said that they haye done nothing for you 
yourself while they have made the hi^pness and glory of 
France f Ton owe tiie high position which yon have gained 
abroad among all the kings of Sun^ perhaps as much to your 
firmness as to your yictories ; at home also, et^ytliing prodainiB 
that the reins of state have never been held by^a firmer hand ; 
and in the very centre of 'power, there is a man who defies you, 
a man who remains disobedient to those laws of order and mo- 
rality whidbi you have hdd up for reyerence; and this man ia 
yourselfr 

The king made no reply. But it was not only because he 
had nothing to answerj — it was unhaj^ily also because the com- 
mendations of BoHMiei^ althoi^h joined widi i«pro<^ and only 

•PstoriesL 
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deatjnod to make the latter go down, bad only too agreeably ca- 
ressed bis pride. Boasaet bad meaot to put tbe remedy beside 
tbe evil, but bad, in reality, only put the evil beside tbe remedy., 
So tbe kmg bad soon abandcmed bimself to tbe cbarm of tbat 
species of miwc so &iaili«r to bis ear ; deaf to all wbicb migbt ' 
baye destroyed its bamony, tbe littfe sermon wbicb be bad just 
beaxdy was reduced in bis nund to three ideas, or rather to tbe 
three first halves of these ideas ; ^ I am wise, I am resolute, I 
am great f tbe three last halves, being lost in the abyss of bis 
piide. 

Tbe form of speech used by Bos9aet,--« form, by the wayi 
wbicb we find in almost all the exbortatioi^ addressed to Ix>uia 
XlV^ either from tbe pulpit^ or elsewb«!<e^ was one of the worst 
which could be used to such a man as the king. Far from 
being alarmed by the idea that there were two mm in him, be 
caressed it compUceotly. Bemark, in effect, that it ia a two^ 
edged sword; pious and bumUe, you will grona m the apostle 
did, to feel the evil within you continually enfeebling tbe good ; 
self-satisfied, you will reverse the thought ; you Vrill i^ot say to 
yourself that if there is good in you there is also evil ; you will 
say, that if tberd is evil, there is also good; and thus you will be 
perfectly at rest Thus did Louis XIV.; thus, again,be deceived 
himself^ when, many years later, old and unhappy, but 90 much 
the more a slave to pride, because be imagined bimself free from 
it| be liked to repeat these lines of one of Racine's paraphrases ; 

<« O God this omel strife 1 
I find within two men." 

« Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle I 
Je trouye deux hommes en moL** 

And confessors and courtiers repeated in chorus, tbat there were 
actually two men in bimi, and that God could not fail to pardoQ 
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OBe of them for the fluke of the.oiiher. AlasI it 10 notneoeasaiy 
to be a king and to have courtiers^ in order to wkbper to one's 
self the same language I 

Boesuet perceived aoeoidingly, that he had not gained much. 
HowoTer, he revolved the same ideas a few moments longer in 
his mind ; — ^perhaps he was not entirely displeased with it. All 
were so aoeustomed to praise him and to listen to his praises ! 
The language of a Gcmieille, of a Racine seemed onlj made to 
oelelwate Louis XIV.* 

'^Sire,'' he at length said, — ^and this time the courtier was al- 
together merged in the archbishop, — ^ you do not listen to me, 
or rather you only listen to me too much. I do not wish to re- 
tract my praises ; I believe them just ; I will repeat them at any 
time. But so long as you have not imposed silence upon me, I 
will also repeat my rebukes ; and then, not in my own name, 
but in the name of religion, of the salvation of your soul, I shall 
summon you to answer them. The law of God, the law of the 
diurch is explicit; councils, popes, doctcwB, all agree; excom- 
munication—'' 

Louis frowned. 

^ Do not be startled at the word, sire ; you know well, that 
I would be the first to sustain your crown against the thunders 
of a Boni£EM^ YIIL, or a Sixtus Y. Such an excommunication 
you would defyj and you would do well ;f but take car^ there is 

* And the Academy in particular, had only been created to stimulate 
and direct this employment of the language. See in 1728, in the dia- 
course at his reception, what the same Montesquieu, who had so ridiculed 
it at other times, says of it ; " Abiwe all, it is gratifying to see you work- 
ing at the portrait of the great Louis, — ^this portrait always commenced 
and never finished,^-eyery day further advanced and more difficult. We 
ean now scarcely realize that wonderful reign which you celebrate." 

f Bossuet was quite right, but a Protestant might have remarked to 
Ism, that» if he who ia ezoommunioated nuy bA ju<j^ of the nature and 
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another wiiich can&ot be defied. Pronounced or not it existflh; 
if yott merit it^ — ^in rain the Cbureh may shut ita eyes and not 
registar it on the ejurth*^it is nevertheless registered in heaven.'' 

^Ajidyott think — ^thatlh^ve incurred thifl}"-H:ried the Idn^ 
with a audden start 

^Thou ^kcUt not commU adultery,^ 

'^ Adultery I'adulteiy I'' repeated th^e king, more and mom 
agitated; ^Adultery 1 but it ia the fi^at time I ever imagined — 
In truth— it i*-^" 

And he began to-atride to and fro in the room, repeating every 
moment: ^Adultery t adultery I" 

He spoke the truth. It waa really the first time that he had 
applied this word to himself; neither preachers nor confessora 
had yet ventured to pronounce it in so direct a manner that 
he waa fcweed to understand £hat it involved himsel£* Not 
that he had not vaguely felt when it was by accident pro^ 
noQBced, that there waa aomething beneath the word that he 
mig^t take to himself; but we do not like to examine toQ 

Talidity of this act, it is not very clear what is to become of its virtue. 
And this is not the only difficulty. If excommunication signify any- 
thing, it signifies vastly too mneh, for then it must be admitted, that the 
HKwt pious and yirtinras of men dying exoommunioated, must of necessity 
be damflfd. If one shrinks from this consequence, excommunication is 
nothing more than a disciplinary penalty, a simple declaration, in virtue 
of whidi, the excommunicated ceases to belong to the Roman chmreh. 
Has is more veasonable ; but it is dear that Bome, in the tirae of her 
power, was very far from understanding it thus, 

* ** Thau $haU noi ewnmU adultery^* is one of the ten commandments 
of God, the seventh in the Bible, and the sixth in the Roman Catholio 
catechisms. It is known that the Romish church has suppressed the Be6> 
ond, (that forbidding the worship of images,) and makes ten <mly by divid* 
ing tfie last into two. It is difficult to understand, not from whence this 
fraud comes, for the motive which prompted it is sufficiently dear, but 
2k>w it was dared 

9* 
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elofldiy into the merits of ihoee questions, at the bottom of wfaick 
a secret instinct tells us that we should find our oondemnatioB. 
He had arranged the matter with himself as do those ramanoe 
writers, whose plots contain the grossest adulteiy, and who con- 
sider themselves moral writers, because the worst is not there. 

^ And what is to be done! What is to be doneT be at 
length said, in the half interrogatiye tone of a inan who sees 
Tery clearly what is to be done, but does not wish to see it ; who 
asks, but would be delighted if no answer were given him. 

*^ What is to be done ! Your Majesty knows better than I do. 
First — Madame de Montespan must leave the courf 

" She will never consent to it — " 

These words escaped the king with the rapidity ci lightning. 
He bit his lips. 

*^ Consent to it. Sire I — ^Did I say a word about your supplica- 
ting her to go ?** 

The king blushed at finding himself understood, and began 
to walk &ster than ever. He was evidently afinid of the proud 
Sultana. This was known to be the case, besides ; many proofit 
of it had been seen. ^ She had a pride reaching to the douds, 
from whose effects none were exempt, the king as little as any 
other person."* Not long before, she had openly diidden him, 
in presence of several persons, because her brother, the Duke de 
Yivonne, had not been included in a promotion of Marshals; and 
the monarch had been not only se^n to take a pen immediately, 
in order to add to the other names that of the Duke de Yivonne, 
but further, in the tone of a child caught in a fault, — ^to essay an 
•zcuse for himself by putting it to the score of the forgetfulness 
of the Minister of War. This, then, was the yoke which he 
dared not throw off, he the most imperious of men. Once sub- 
jected, the man who is most di£Scult to subject, is often more 

* SaIMT StMON. 
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•iibiii]aB.re than any other. — ^The more ooDsdouB a man is of hia 
power, lie less be thinks it to the interest of his glory never to 
appear weak. 

Howeyer, it is one thing to wear the yoke in silence, and an- 
other to oonfess to the wearing of it Therefore a lively vexation 
was depicted in the countenance of the king ; what would he not 
have given to withdraw his unlucky confession I But Bossuet 
had gone too tea to let go his hold now, and the king's vexation 
gave him the best of the game. ^ Did I say a ward about your 
supplicating her to go i" was almost an irony in itsel£ — 

J^ I never would have believed," he pursued, in the same tone, 
^ that I should be obliged to remind the king, Louis XIV., that 
he is master at Versailles. Say one word, Sire — ^ 
The king was sQent, and continued to walk. 
^ Do you fear to speak this word \ — ^Do you wish that I should 
charge myself with itf" 

The king stopped suddenly. To refuse this offer, would be to 
take upon himself the performance of an act, for which he felt he 
had neither strength nor coinage ; to accept it, would be to re- 
new the confession of his weakness and terror, it would be be- 
sides the consummation of the sacrifice, and this idea filled him 
with dread. Not that he loved Madame de Montespan as he had 
loved Madame de la YalU^re ; but she was the life of his court ; 
she had the art of amusing him ; him of whom Madame de Main- 
tenon said, many years afterwards, that he was no longer amusa- 
ble; she was in fact quite as invaluable to him, perhaps more so, 
fix>m her wit^ rather than her beauty. ''The court of Madame 
de Montespan, "• says Saint^imon, ^ was the centre of wit, — and 
wit <^ so peculiar a turn, so delicate, so fine, but always so natu- 
ral and so agreeable, that it came to be distinguished by its 
unique character.,* This wit was her own, and she had the art 

* " One may stiU peroeiTe this charmiog tnanner,'* — ^wrote St. Simon 
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<f etmiwumeatinffit to oih«nP Now, of all the methodi dcap* 
tivating Louis XIV^ this last vas the surest Besides being by 
nature rather wise than witty, this prince, with a very hi£^ 
cqptnion of his genius and his intelligenes was somewhat inclined 
to distrust himself in regard to wit, propedy speaking ; he did 
not even Tenture to be as tpiriiuel as he could have been, and^ 
like all people in this case, he was infinitely obliged to those who 
could put him at his ease,*-and it was not only in a Ute^Uief 
UkaJL Madame de Montespan possessed this influence. In the 
midst of a numerous cirde, among all the wittiest mm and 
women of the court, she still knew how to draw him out, to sus- 
tain him, and to ke^ him in the most prominent place, or at 
least to make him share it 

Thus, to the ties of his guilty attadiment, were joined those 
of habit and necessity ; to those of the heart, those of the head. 
It is not astonishing, that at the moment of breaking all these^ 
he should hesitate, uncertain and disturbed. 

^ No," he said, after a long silence^ and as if with effort ; ^I 
will give no orders. I am resolved, as you see, — do not exact 
more than this. Qo and see her; act for the best Only bring 
her to the point where I am, and then — ^ 

This was not what Bossuet wished. These words left too 
many doors still open. In jbct» they shut none, 

^ I fear — ^ he said. 

** But go." 

"Butif— " 

«Go." 

There was no reply to be made to this, 

nearly forty jean after this time, — ^ in tiioee ladiea jet rwnainmg, wlio 
were brought up bj herself and her sistofs, or coEmeoted with them. 
They oould be distinguifihed among a thousand others eyen in the ooin- 
monest eonyersatioos.** As this is the only thing St Simon eyer says in 
praise of her, it may be beliered. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WAITS UPON IfADAinC DK MOMTESPAN^— OOmT FOTr.— 17NBASINK88 
OF MAnAif» DK MOimSPAN« — IfADAMB DE LA TALLDEKBd — ^EOTAL CXyNFES- 
BOBS. — ^APPEAL TO BOflSDEf S AMBITIOir* — ^APPEAL TO ifAnAifg db MONTBek 
PAM's OOMBGDDIGfc— BOflSUXT LOBEB WHAT HE HAD OADnEDi. 

Most assuredly it was not the first time that Bossnet found 
himself in one of those combinations of circimistances which 
make the stoutest hearts throb more quickly. He never, without 
a kind of shudder, recalled the agonies of the famous day, when, 
an orator at seventeen years, he had culled his first laurels at the 
hotel de Eambouillet; he never retraced without horror, that 
night far more terrible, the night of ^Madame is dying^ when 
awakened by that thunderstroke, whose sound his eloquent words 
were destined to immortalize, he had hastened to open to Madame 
the doors of eternity. 

But, if he had often been more agitated, and with more reason 
for being so, he had certainly never found himself in a more em- 
barrassing or flEilse position. Sent to Madame de Montespan, in 
whose name is he to speak ? In the king's name f But the 
king has given no conunands ; he who has not his equal in the 
art of willing J it is plain that if he has not said, / mll^ it is be- 
cause in reality he will not. In the name of religion ! Madame 
de Montespan is in too good health to be thinking already of 
the 8ta^.& of her soul.* 

« '"Thoa BluJt make of thy Eing, thy God,— 
Hum shalt go on Simday to niaaa, 
In order to show thy droM. 
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Not that she liad not^ like eyerybody else, certain sentimeiitay 
(or more correctly speaking,) certain habits, of devotion ; for in 
fiict, although the time had not yet arriyed when Madame de La 
Fayette said ; ^ Without piety, there is no saiyation to be found 
any more at court than in the other world,^ it is a great error to 
attribute entirely to the influence of Madame de Maint^non upon 
Louis XrV^ and his influence upon the court, that impulse to-^ 
wards religious observances, detfoteeimny if it may be so ealied, 
which took place subsequently. With the exception of some 
avowed unbelieven, more boasters than blasphemers, the society 
of the day was, and never had ceased to be, religious, in so fiur 
at least, as that a certain necessity for religion, piety and &ith, 
was universally acknowledged. Hence those inconsistencies 
which shock and bewilder us, hence those contradictions be- 
tween &ith and works, which one is almost tempted to believe 
impossible, but which at that time seemed only quite simple 
and natural. There is to be found in Mme. de S6vign6, (ac- 
companied by details which we would not venture to repro- 
duce,) the adventure of a lady who reproaches the accomplice of, 
her immorality with not having heen fervent enough in his devo- 
tions to the Virgin, Louis XIV.'s access of devotion did not 
then create a& many hypocrites a^ might be believed, and as 
many historians have asserted; it only brought to light that 
which already in great measure existed, we will not say in tho 
hearts, but at least in the habits of his courtiers.* 

ThoQ shslt see thy ftither and metheft 

At most onoe every year, — 

Sut when thou ahalt come to die. 

Thou ehaU have reeouree to the eacramenie^ 

Thb OoMMAiTDMXNTS. A poToefy of ths day, 
* There ia in general too great an inclination to aoousationa of hy- 
pocrisy. Because a courtier who has had very little religioo, becomes 
saddenlj pious from seeing his king beeome so^^it does not follow that 



Madame de MontefipjEui aam^tinieft quitted the king to go and 
iay her pnt^ers. During Lent^ she had her bread weighed ; at 
Easter ahe would on no account have omitted to take the ocnn- 
munion* But although this aitc^ether external religion, which 
was also that whidk tiie king practised, does not appear to 
have been k^dcted with hypocrii^) it is oertain, that even at that 
time, few persons could have been found whose piety was less real- 
lyreaident in the heart Accttstomed to withstand all restrictimiSy 
ahe wished to hold to ieli^<»i, but onlybj a thread, and Bossoet 
felt that Ihis thread would foroak in his haxid as soon as he begaa 
to pull it 

Disturbed, ahnost du&earCened, he had notwithataadii^, the 
ae]f<»inmand to betray notiiing to the ooortf ers who were crowd- 
ing into <he great gsk&eiey, for ev«srybody had gone in there, and 
curiosity was at its height it Wtts still worse when he was seen 
to dnect his steps to Ifedame de Monteiqpan^ apartment A 
abort timeJbefore he had ^oitted the king,a great movement had 
taken place in this gallery. The ladies had risen from their 
seats, the men had ceased walking about ; silence had succeeded 
to the buiiE of voices, and insanolAlity to resdessness^ Followed 
bymore than twenty pevscns, a woman had riowly passed through 
all this crowd, and all eyes were lowered, all heads were bowed. 
It was the Marquise de Mo&tespon. 

A i^ort time afterwards another woman appeared* She 
was followed by four att^idaats. AM rose, and saluted her; 

the only cause and end of his pietj is that of his master. Religion be- 
comes very soon a neoessity ; after having dra\m near to God in the e^res 
of men, it is not at all impossible that you should beeome really devoted 
io his servioe. ** Alas I there are no loogsr any hypocrites T eried the 
Abb6 PooUe, about the middle of the last century. The e]q)res8ion was 
strange, — ^but its meaning profound. When there are no more hypo* 
erites, it is because there is no more piety) when there are no more in- 
aasts to be totad^ it iabeeaaae Hie eoldhai distroivfed tbittL 
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but the had not reacb«d the middle of the gallery, befote the 
eoBTeiBation had ah^adj reoommeneed behind her. This was 
only the queen. 

Boesuet found the anti-diamber crowded. He had never be- 
fore been seen there. Not that he had never visited the mai^ 
qdse, but he had taken care never to come save with the king ; 
he was particular to show that it was not for her he came. The 
king had understood this, and she still better. Great then was 
the astonishment ci the occupants of the anti-chamber. But 
scarcely had he i^peared, when a door was opened. 
^< Madame will not receive to-day. She is indisposed." 
And away went the courtiers, not without exhausting th^ 
conjectures as to the cause of this new incident. Dismissed at 
the moment when the bishop entered, they could not doubt that 
it was an arranged thing. They were mistaken. It was acddentaL 
^ Announce Monsieur de Condom," he said in a low voice to 
the valet who was re-entering the apartment 
And as the man hesitated; 
**' By order of the king," he added. 

The valet bowed. A few momoits after, botii of the folding 
doors were opened to their full extent^ as if for the king in pep- 
son. But this was not an honor which Boesuet could take to 
himsel£ With the words ; ^ By order of the hing^ were it but 
a footman, etiquette commanded that he should be received like 
a prince of the blood ; and the princes of the blood themselves 
made it a point, in such cases, to conduct as fu* as their anti- 
chamber, men whom they would not have deigned even to look 
at in that of the king. 

Madame de Montespan had ris^, but without leaving her 
place. It is unnecessary to add that her indisposition was a fa- 
ble, unless indeed this name should be given to the uneasiness 
which agitated her ; but in that case, inditpoud^ would be ftr 
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ioo feeble an eiq)resBion ; she should have been called ill, veij 
ill, for she bad 8uff<tf ed bwtibly, and so much tbe moie, that she 
had not yet allowed any one to perceive it It was even for tbe 
very purpose of removing all suspicion, that die bad gone out a 
short time previous, in oider to re-enter by this gallery, that the 
curiosity of the courtiers, aroused by tbe king's ill-bumor, might 
be able to find no alteration in her. But the greater the con- 
straint sbe bad put upim bersd^ tbe greater was the necessity 
that she should at length allow her anguish to have free course. 

Besides, in shutting her door to tbe crowd, she bad h<^)ed to 
le-open it to the king. Still confident, if not in his love, at least 
in that royal pride upon which she bad always practised with 
such success, sbe f<»ced bersdf not to doubt that the king had 
Already found some way of getting out of this difficulty; but 
what abe feared mote ^han all, was the effect which the species 
of excommunicatioa pronounced against her, would have in^the 
end upon the mind of her lover. And this was a well-founded 
apprehension. Great as was«ihe audacity of Louis XIY. in 
braving public- opinion so long as it remained silent, it was 
equalled by bis readiness to become uneasy at all manifestations 
which might compromise bis glory; Madame de Montespan 
knew be was not the man to hesitate, if be found it seriously 
and decidedly necessary to choose between her and the dignity 
of bis crown. It was upon this point that she felt tbe need of 
being reassured, and her feelings may be imagined, when, in 
place of the king whom she expected, she beard Bossuet an- 
nounced, and Bossuet coming by crder <^ the hmg. By order 
of tbe king ! In tbe mouth of a page or a valet, this fcarmula 
would have been only tbe pre£sice to a tender and consoling mes- 
sage ; in that of Bossuet, it seemed a condemnation in itself. 

^ Madame,^ he said. 

She isA at first reseated bend^ with a certain cal mne B S , and 

10 
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qppeared prepwed to listen. But saddenly ^tb one of those 
TApid dumgeB whidi sometiineB alanned even Louis XIY . him- 
a^ she exdaimed-; 

'^ When does Mme. de la YaUiire make her professionf 

Her Toiee was harsh and trembling; her eyes had suddenly 
become fixed and piercing. Bossnet fdit himself subdued, at 
leart for tbe moment; and though he had perfectly compre- 
hended all the despair and s<»nbre irony of these words, he had 
not the power to let her see that he comprehended, nor to reply 
otherwise than as to a simple questbn. 

'^ Towards the end of next mondi,'' he said, ^ or in the begin- 
ning of June." 

A slight smile curled the lip of the marquise. Her little tri- 
umph was more complete than she hadTentured to hope. With 
her biting wit, there was for her no grief or anguish which the 
success of a sarcasm could not for the moment alleviate. 

*^ And who will preach the sermon ?" she added, in the same 
tone. <« Will it be again the Abb6 de Fromenti^res r* 

^ No, madame." 

"And who then r 

« Myself probably." 

** I knew it And you came to see, did you not, whether there 
were any means of making this sermon serve for two P 

She had reckoned too much from her first victoiy. The less 
one is accustomed to meet with raillery, the more it at first stu- 
pefies and embarrasses ; endeavor to prolong it, and you will find 
that a serious man has you at an advantage. Madame de Mon- 
tespan had not finished her sentence, before JBossuet was avenged ; 
a calm look had been sufficient. 

* The Abb6 de Fromenti^res, quite a distingaiBhed orator, bad preached 
hi 1674, on the oocadon of Madame de la YaUi^re's taking the nun's habit. 
TIm final profeHioii eould not take plaoe until after a year of noyitiate. 
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** Madame,'* he said coldly, ^7011 spoke more truly than 70a 
intended; in the midst of the anno7ance which I feel, at being 
forced to broach so delicate a subject to 70U, you could not bet- 
ter pave the way for me. Yes, you are right The contempt 
with which you and joxu friends have overwhelmed Mme. de la 
Yalliere, has not been able to open so wide a chasm between you, 
that any one can &il to perceiye what you hare in conmion. 
Your name is connected and wiU be connected with all she has 
done or will do. And this sermon of which you speak to me^ 
what will it be, after all, but a plea against youf 

^ And the king, monsieur, the king P 

*' You do not understand me. His majesty knows the respect 
which I have for him ; and if I ^ver should fail in it, which €k>d 
Ibrbid, it would not be in the pulpit, in presence of the church. 
No ;' do not imagine that I have the least idea in the world of 
arousing the malice of the comrt by any allusion.* Allusions I 
Should I find them necessary! Do you not perceive, that it 
does not depoid upon me, whetiier this discourse be considered 

* Bossaet kept bis promise perhaps too strieily. Whsterer was the 
indulgence to be obeenred towards the pious Carmelite, there was some 
affectation in not saying a word of her past conduct, and in throwing so 
thick a veil over such public faults. There was accordingly a uniyersal 
disappointment, and it is probably this to which Madame de S^yign^ al- 
ludes in writing aa the foUowiag day to her daughter, that ** Monaieur de 
Condom had not been as god-like as had been expected." (Letter of June 
8d, 1675.) The Abb6 de Fromenti^res had been bolder, not only in his 
discourse, but in his t^ text. " What man haying an hundred sheep," 
ete. ** When he hath found it, he layeth it (m his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And when he oometh home he calleth together his friends and neighbors, 
saying uirto them ; * Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.*" Luke xv. 4, 6, 6. It is true, that these words occurred in the 
gospel for the day, but this day had been expressly chosen by the peni- 
tent, in order that no oas might be surprised at the preaoher's taking 
them lor his text 
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from one end to the other, as a 1<»^ and egntiimed aUutton f 
And if I should be silent, — ^if the pulpit should remaia vacaat^ 
do you know who will be there ! Do jou know what |»«acher, 
qijite otherwise heard from Hie, will say more by her preaeDoe 
alone, than the longest and boldest of disoounes f The queeo, 
madame, the queen 1 Upon seeing the outcaged wi^ herself 
conduot to the altar, humble and repentant,.one who has wronged 
her, — ^what will hinder the thoi^ts of those present from re- 
curring to another who still wrongs her? — ^This word offenda 
you, madame. — ^Well, I withdraw it. Yes; I und^»taad, how iu 
the midst of such seductions, you have not really had a cor- 
rect idea of your jGuilts and your perils ; I understand that one 
who has lived so near to the throne, has some ri^t to the indul- 
gence which we are forced to exercise tpwiurds those who have 
the misfortune to be seated there. The greater tlie kis^, the 
liDore you have been able to deceive yourself in regard to then*- 
ture and tendency of the errors in which, he has invited you to. 
partake. But thia excuse, if it be oae, was admisstble six yearn, 
ago ; admissible by men, that is, — ^if not by Grod, But now — 
Ah I if you could read in the hearts of men 1 If you knew what 
condemnation may be concealed beneath much adulation ! And 
God, who can never be deceived — ^ 

" No, — ^but who is made use c^ to deceive otheiB 1 — ^Why ttoo 
weights and two measfflres i What have I done nu^re than tJie 
king ? You have just said yourseB^ that it was he who carried 
me away. How does it happen, thJat another give& him the ab- 
solution, which a pneat refuses to me ? Come^ monsieur^ come, 
there is something in all this more scandalous than either my 
conduct or his. — ^I have no need to continue." 

It is certain, that the method of proceeding of the king's 
ciMofessor^ was not one of the least scandals of the day. It ia 
difficult to conceive how a priest, even an ambitious one and a 
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oompleto courtier, even faecinated, Hke ey&rj one, by the gran* 
deur of Louis XIV^ could dare so &r to sport with holy things, 
as to grant him under existing circumstances that sacramental 
abeolntion without which a Catholic cannot take the communion* 
What passed between himsdf and his confessor, on these ocea- 
siofos ? Did he promise to put an end to his excesses t It is not 
very probable ; — for, either it would have been a lie, and we do 
not tiiink diat he would degrade himself so fiir as to lie,-r-or, tbe 
promise would have been a sincere one, and there would have 
been some attempt.to fulfil it — ^Was he silent upon this point f 
It is still less probable. — ^Did he order the confessor to be silent t 
Did he request this from him as a fiivor ? Did he threaten to 
address himself to another f^It is impossible to guess. It is 
however, certain, that the two Jesuits who played successfully so 
conspicuous a part in this sad comedy, did not adopt a very good 
method of banishing the *^ Provincial letters" from remembrance. 
It is true that Father Fenier, the predecessor of Father La 
Chaise, showed, from time to time, a disposition to resist — ^A eii- 
rions spectacle must have been presented at these times. The 
Jesuit and his penitent played at hide and seek, and opened their 
eyes at each other, and the whole afiair at length resulted in an 
agreement, of which the conditions remained a mystery, but 
of which the public result was another communion, whidi nec- 
essarily supposed anodier absolution. As to Father La Chaise, 
^the Easter holidays," says Saint Simon, *' often give him a 
politic illness," — ^which failed not to attack him the evening 
before, or even the very morning of the day when he was to 
receive the kiug^s confession. The latter, as we may well 
think, did not insist upon looking into the matter. He wmted 
twenty-four hours, and the good father growing no better, he 
begged him to send a substitute. La Chaise had his man 
ready. It was always one ct the least cunning, or the most oim- 

10* 
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lumg of the onkr. In both caaas the oonilaMOQ was finished in 
abort order ; the same with the absolutioiu* 

This was precisely what had now taken {^aoe Sof the iSiat time^ 
for &ther Ferrier had died in the dose of the^jear 1^14^ aad it 
was onlf in the beginning of ld75 that father La Chaise had 
reoeived this cov<eted sitiiation, wUeh he was destined to keep 
for thirty-four yean. Madame de Montespan had d^ie ewery^ 
thing yie could, to dispose him in her £iTor» She waa aoeord- 
ing.y not the person to dedare it seandabus that he should not 
forbid the king's perfbnnaBce of his Saster derotioiis ; but when 
she was offended she did not look very dosely into matters. 
Was she not heard in IdSO to inreigh loudly. against hkn, and . 
to wish his disTHJiwion, because he did not fcaree the king to break 
witii Mile. Fontanges f She had actually got so far as to think 
herMlf entitled to all the rights of a legitimate wife. 

However it may be^ the objecticii was a plausibje one, and it 
was only too true, as she had said, that two we^^ and two 
measures had been used. 

^ You are striTing to eanbanrass me^ said Bossoeti ^ and in 
this you hare almost succeeded. But even si^pqse I gare you 
the pleasure of hearing a bishop condemning a ^p/neei, what 
would you gain by ihati If I should say that the king's confes- 
sor was wrong ia authorising him to commune^ does it foUow 
that yours was wrong in forbidding you to do sot Ah, reflect 
well ; if you should pass your life in coUectiag and noting down 
all the faults and inc(»isistencies committed by the ministers of 

* Vfe may howerer add, diat if sueh laxity ewid be pardoned, it would 
be 80 more readily to Father Ia CSiaise than any other. He iras m maa 
natuivUy of a good, gentle, obU^^ng^ (hspoaition : '*a good gwitleman," 
says d'Aguesseau,— ^' who liked to live peaceably, and to aUow others to 
do so." Further, it was not he who counselled the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. It appears that he would eren hare opposed it, if he 
had^kred 
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retigion, jou would not by that e&ee one letter of the Inw wbieh 
they pieach to you, and by whose oathoiity you are oondeianed* 
It iras then a very uselefls trovbley be it: said in painng, which 
you ha/e taken in staling inqwaea*-*^' 

'^ This pi^^mptitade to exelaiin agaanat Jt^ would eomplete my 
oeitainfy, eren if I had not already e^ery proof of it. Yes^ 
madame ; fiioee you hare begun to fear the Iktle influence I may 
have upon the mind of the hing^ you hare sought out — or ordered 
to be sought out» all the detaib of my life. Vy serranta, my 
fiiendsy all those who approach me, have been thoroughly sounds 
ed ; there is not oue of your oousrtiera who would not have been 
enraptured to bring you inibnnation of some scandal*-*'' 

""Ahl M<Hiaieui^" 

^^Do not deny it; it would have beat oertain of' a fiwor- 
aUe recef^n. What would you not: hare giren, above all, to 
svieceed in disoorering something criminal, or even suspdoua 
in my relations with Mile, de Maul6on ?* And neyer&eless^ 
perniit me to aak what that would have proved? Because you 
]iad discovered somethii^ to destroy my oredH in the kmg'a 
eyes, would it have been excusable for you to continue to lose 
youroelf in the sight of God f What a consolation I But that 
oonsdbtion you have not had—" 

** You may beSeve me or not," exdamift the nuerquise, with 

* Some ^uthora have gone bo far as to say, tbat Boasuet had secretly 
married lier, with the permission of the Pope. Jurien, in his *' Pastoral 
lettert^ speaks of it as an averred &ot. Voltaire appears to believe it. 
Ronum Oatholiii historians regard it as a JhUe, and we are of tins opinion 
bat stiU, in rejeetiog the idea of a mavriage, we are foroed to admit, that 
aU is not quite dear in regard to the affiur. See, for farther details, 
the "Memoin ofMme, de MairUenon^hj La Baumelle, and the **Mefnairt 
of Bottuet^ by de Bausset. However this may b^ Hme. de Montespan 
had bem able to diaoover nothing. 
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that ▼iradlj with which a pasnng idea is seized upon y^ea one 
wishes to draw adyantage from it, — *^ but I was not so sony fi>r 
it as yon seeem to think. Whatever desire I may have had, 
and why should I deny it! to disooTer some blemishes in your 
greatness, it could only increase in my eyes, after being subjected 
to such an exaouDation, and as I had made a violent ^ort in 
order to withdraw my esteem for a moment, it could not be 
I unpleasant to restore It to you again. Have you ever even per- 
>. ceived that it has ^eigone the least diminutionf Ask the 
king i^ whenever anything advantageous and honorable has 
presented itself I have not been the first to remind him of 
your merits. I will not say that you owe to me your being the 
Dauphin's preceptor, but if I had been ill-disposed towards yon, 
perhaps you would not be in this situation. Quite recently too, 
when the king was spoken to of a promotion of cardinals — ^ 

Boasuet saw the trap. It was not the first time that she had 
showed a disposition to purchase his approbation and silence 
by services, and though she had in effect r^idered him several, 
he could neither permit her to consider him as under obligattcms 
to her, nor to hope to en^diain him by gratitude. 

So he hastened to interrupt her. 

'^ Madame,'' he said, ^I know very well that I may lose hy ex- 
posing myself to your displeasure ; and as to that which I should 
gain in preserving myself in your good graces, the devil has told 
me of it more eloquently than you have. When the share which 
I had in the resolution of Madame de la YaUi^re waa known, 
were there not persons found, who concluded from it, that I 
wished to rid you of a rival ? It was <»ily necessary that I should 
allow you to believe this, in order to assure myself of your Mend- 
ship. But no, I protested against it Conscience, had spoken — ^ 

^And ambition also," she said, excessively piqued by the 
fsdlure of her manoeuTre^ 
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"Ainbili<ml Tou haye just said the eontrarj. Didyounot^ 
give me to understand an instant since, that with a Uttle com* 
plaisanoe) I might be secure, so far as you — ^ 

^ Yes ; that is what the devil said to you* But yoa haye rei-. 
fleeted upon it ; you have thought that it would be finer tp ad» 
Yaaoe without my aid ; that in ordec for thal^ you only had to 
secure my banishment-*" 
Well, madam«^ eontinae*'' 

That then, master at l^igth of the hinges willrHsee I the devil 
la so cumiing I-— why inay he Bot have whispered the name of 
Maasaurin in your ear^ or Ipr all I hnow^ o£ Eich^eu I — ^~ 

And once having launched forth, Mme. de Montespaa was no^ 
a "womLan to stop be&aeshe had expended all h^ angesw 

But oi all situationa into whieh we may bring ouxselves by 
talking, there is none m<»e insuppOTtable thaii< when we fe^ 
that we are going too fat and injuring our cause. We^wouldir 
^op, but we cannot. We must go on; w^e must finish our 
s^itenoe,our pedod; and at each word that we add, we feel thafr 
it ia a word too mucL And thua it was- with the poor nuurquise. 
Ably managed, this accusation of ambition might have given her 
aome little hold upon Bossuet; butsheaaw that her exagg^atsd 
expressions only resulted in rendering it nuU, and dispensing 
Boflsuet from even replying to it A Bichelieu under a Louia 
XIV. t In the midst of all tfaia torrent of words, what she most 
desired was, that be would interrupt l^er, even if it were by re^ 
aentfiil replies; but he was careful not t» do this. When your^ 
enemy is rapidly working his owa nun, it would be foUy to stop 
hmou Her yehemence went on increasiiig^ and soon it passed all- 
bowKbL She repeated in yet stronger terms, aU that she had 
already said; she seized upon Bossuet's first replies, and com* 
mented upon and misrepissented them, until at length exhausted, 
breathless, ashamed of having so ill pleaded such a. poor causey 
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she bunt into tean, and oorering her &oe irith her hands, cried ; 
^ Unhappy that I am P 

A violent spirit is always the most easy to subdue, after one 
of those fits of anger during which it has appeared ind(»nitable. 
It is in some sort exhausted by the effort to keep itself as long as 
possible in this state of exaltation. It is not appeased but weak« 
ened, and in the first moment when all seems broken within it, 
it is ready for the first who may come to take possesion of it. 
Hie occasion was a favorable one for making one last effort. 

He approached her and took her hand. She raised her eyes 
— she was no longer the same person. Surprise and respect had 
replaced anger. 

Then, with a voice still grave, but affectionate and feeling, he said : 

** Tou weep; ah I blessed be God, for you are abeady too calm 
for me to attribute your tears to anger or despair. Their source 
is purer, is it not? Let me think so ; let me say so. Yes, you 
have some idea of your misery, — ^you begin to fitthom the abyss. 
It is frightfuL But it was necessary you should. Why not 
rather to-day than to-morrow f For after all, in spite of your 
being seduced, dazded, fiisdnated, you had enough of good sense 
remaining, to see that a position like yotu^ is always, of neces- 
sity, precarious and fraiL I comprehend, alas I that the public 
repentance of Mme, de la Yalli^re has not succeeded in arousing 
your conscience ; but that the king^s OHiduct towards her should 
not have opened your eyes, that in seeing forsaken, her who was 
so dear to him, you should not have said to yourself — ^ 

^ But, monsieur," she interrupted, ** what had I time to say to 
myself? The king loved me, there was the whole thing. Did 
it ever enter my mind to calculate whether his love would end 
before mine did f " 

''It ended, however, before that of—but we will leave that 
And besides — ^ 
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He hesitated. 

*^ And besides P she said, with her eyes fixed inquiringly upon 
him. 

"If the king's love had been regulated by yours — ^ 

** WeU f ' 

*^ It would have been long ago all over. You do not love the 
king — ^you never have loved him — ^ 

"IP she cried, "IP But her expression was rather that of 
inquietude than indignation. Evidently she did not venture to 
deny it; the eye of Bossuet had penetrated into the very depths 
of her mind. 

" No, madame," he continued, " no, you do not love the king, 
^-or rather, — ^yes, it is the Idng^ the king of France, the master 
of twenty millions of men, the homage which surrounds him, 
the splendor which is reflected upon you — ^it is this which you 
loved, and which you still love ; but Louis the man, you do not 
love— '^ 

" She was sOent, and cast down her eyes. An inexplicable in- 
fluence seemed to press upon her ; the voice of Bossuet was but 
the voice of her conscience. 

" Thus," he slowly resumed, after a moment's silence, " in tram- 
pling the holiest duties under your feet, you have not even the 
common excuse, of a love too strong to be conquered by honor I 
' But we will speak no more of the past; the world will forget it, 
and it only rests with you that God should forget it Now, 
therefore, listen to me. The king's salvation, yours, and that of 
so many unfortunates whom you encourage to sin, is in your 
hands. The king has not yet the resolution to order you to quit 
the court ; retire then of yourseli^ and the king will bless you for 
having had pity on his weakness. In seeing you struggle, he 
will struggle also. Rejoiced to find himself stronger, he cannot 
but esteem the more her who will have foroed him to be so. 
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Love must have an end some time ; perhaps soon ; esteem will 
never encL Dedde, Madame, decide — ^ 

She remained motionless. It was a good deal gained to hare 
brought her thus &r; but he wanted an answer. 

*^ You are silent," he continued^ after a long pause. 

^ The king awaits me ; what shall I say to him t He has be- 
gun to feel uneasiness in regard to the atate of his sonl, and you, 
—loaded with his &vors, will you refose to recognize them, save 
in peipetoatiDg by your p»»eiioe the temptations under whiA 
he groans ? But no, — that cannot be ;^— yet another step, Mad- 
ame, — ^in heaven's name, — a word, — a single word — ^ 

She opened her lips to reply. What would she have said t 
We cannot tdl ; perhaps die herself did not know. But a slight 
noise was heard, and two ladies appeared. It was Madame de 
Thianges and the Abbess of Fontevrault, the two sisto^s of Mad- 
ame de Mcmtespan. 

By turning, in order to salute them, Bossuet spared himself 
the pain of seeing the alteration whidi their airival had pro- 
duced in the physiognomy of her whom he had believed almost 
subdued, — and whom perhaps, he might have subdued bat for 
this unlooked-^for succour. Madame de Thianges was a woman 
of mudi levity, incapable of entertaining any scruples in regard 
to the conduct <^ her sister.* Madame de Fontevrault had in 

* Notwithstanding, like many others, ehe had had her alight attaela 
of deyotion. Madame de Seyign^ relates, (Jan. 6th, 16^4,) that she dined 
with Madame de Thianges, and that a footman having presetted a glass 
of wine to the latter, — ** Madame," said the CMiyert grayely, " this man 
does not yet know that I have become religious." This devotion com- 
menced and terminated like a situation or a diai^ ; the expression become 
reliffitmty was used as we say beoome a UnByer, or become a merektmt 
The principal exterior sign of conversion with women, was to wear no 
more rouge; the fit oyer, the rouge resumed its place. "This rouge,* 
says Madame de Seyign^, ''is the law and the prophets ; it is upon this 
rouge, that ifaa wfac^ of GSbristiMiity tarns." 
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realitj some few, but she had determined to seem to hear and 
see nothing, — ^and it had become quite a matter of course, to see 
her displaying her abbess' cross in the saloons of the king's 
mistress.^ The court was their atmosphere,* their life, their all ; 
they would have shuddered at the idea of no longer seeing there 
her who sustained them. It was accordingly not by accident 
that they entered their sister's apartment at this moment They 
were still ignorant of the affair of the confession ; but officious 
people had hastened to inform them of Bossuet's visit to the 
Marquise. Although informed of it separately, they had no need 
of an understanding, in order to arriye at the same moment, with 
the sole purpose of putting an end to a conversation, which they 
felt augured no good either to their sister or themselves. 

They arrived just in time, as we have seen ; and if Bossuet did 
not immediately perceive the effect produced by their arrival, 
Madame de Montespan did not leave him in error. He had only 
to glance at her to see that all was lost, and as she accompanied 
him out, — ^for he considered it proper to retire, — ^he said in a low 
voice, — 

"Well?" 

*^ The king is master, Monsieur," she replied, aloud and in a 
tone of the utmost indifference. 

" And I shall make him remember it," he replied, like herself 
aloud. 

* *' People would have been edified by it, if the king had desired f says 
Boeloa. ** She was,'* aays St Simon, " the most talented of the three Bia- 
ten, and perhaps, also, the most beautiful. With this was united a rare 
leanuDg, for she was acquainted with theology and the £&thers ; she was 
▼ened in the Seriptures, and she understood the learned languages. Al- 
though she had been made a nun in the most oavalier manner, her regularity 
in her abbey was exact. Her visits to the court never .caused anything 
to be said against her reputation, save in regard to the singularity of 
veeing ti)^ wearer of aueh a habit participate in favors of such a nature." 

11 



CHAPTER IX. 

BOOflUJU'^B LXTISE TO THK KJXQ, 

And in effect, less than an honr after, the king reoeired the 
foUowing letter :♦ 

« Sire,— 

** Will joxtr Hajestf pardon me, if I do not present mjself 
in person to gi^e an account of mj mission. It is not necessary 
that you diould know the detaib ; I will even renture to beg 
you not to demand them. 

** You hare taken, and have forced me to take as arbiter, the 
person of all others most interested in retaining you in the state 
from which you appeared to wish for deliverance; you have 
taken a step, in r^ard to the interests of your soul, which nd- 
ther you, nor any other king, would be wilHng to take in regard 
to one of your most unimportant provinces. I thought for a 
moment, that, in default of more elevated considerations the 
feeling of your dignity would be enough to sustain you ; you 
have not chosen that itabould be so, and as if your own weakaeaa 
were not sufficient, you have tak(m refuge in that of another. 

" I went whither your Majesty sent me ; but with the firm reso- 
lution not to accept, either as a defeat or a victory, the fiEulure 
or the success of this proceeding. If it had succeeded, I should 

* Authentie. See^ in MnwirM o/BottuOf several lettfin written, by 
him to Louis XIV. in the oourae of tibia same year, 1676. 
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use the same lunginge. I should think that I insulted you in 
telling jou that a reparation had he&i agieed to; I should con- 
fine myadlf to i^^»eating, as I do at this moment^ that it i^ joun 
to will, joun to coHunand, and that in this ease you cannot as a 
king be feeble, without bemg as « Ohiistiaii, eriminaL 

^ Do not, however, oondnde firom this, that Madame de Montes- 
pan was entirely deaf to my exhortattonfti Perhaps the above 
lines have already caused you a secret joy. — ^Undeodye yourseli 
If duty has not couifaeied, still the struggle has beoi Tiolent 
Yes, like you, she trembled; then she stcove to banish thought. 
She succeeded. Ah ! Sire, God praserve you from sueoeedinp 
in this! Madaine de MosKtaipan ecmid not become goilty with- 
out your becoming more so; i^ cannot remain guilty, without 
yoiir beoeming a hundred times more so, since ih» sacrifice to 
be made is a hundred times m<»e eruel for her, who owes you 
all and is nolhiiig without you, than to you, who owe her no- 
thing and are everything without her* 

'^ In truth, Kre, it must be. This word sounds ill to your ears; 
you have not often heard it save when it has left your own lips. 
No matter I I will go on* It must be, I say again, or there i$ 
no ealvatum to he hoped for. One of ihQ first things which 
Madame Montespan said to me, was, that she did not see how 
you had the right to perfonu yomr Easter devotions, while she 
was forbidden hen. I evaded the question. I replied, that 
that did not prove it was wrong to have prohibited hers ; but 
with you why diould I be evasive: why should I not tell you 
plainly, if we can fed the least doubt in regard to our fitness for 
i^pproaching the holy supper, the authorization to do so which 
we may have received firom a man, is null befcHre God.* Now, 

* Every reaBonable Boman Catholic ib foreed to arrive at this eonebi- 
auMi, if he be m little pressed od the aolgeet of eoDfeadon. One ^ two 
thiDgs,— either abaolation is valid firom the sole fiust of its beiog pro- 
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jou hare those scruples at present ; you cannot banish them ; 
you cannot silence them between now and Saturday, unless you 
submit, and submit fully and humbly to the conditions which 
God dictates to you. Without that, warned as you now are^ 
you will be sacrilegious. My heart is oppressed at the thought, 
that in my struggles to sare you, I should only hare succeeded 
in making you more criminal ! 

^ Courage then, Sire, courage ! Here is an opportunity for a 
more glorious victory than any of those for which the worid has 
applauded you; and be assured that on your death-bed you 
would not giro that for all the others.^ 

When Boesuet read orer this letter, he was alarmed at it ; no 
one had erer yet talked in this strain to Louis XTV. At first he 
resolved to soften the expressions a little, without cihanging any 
of the thoughts ; but he had scarcely re-copied a few Hues before 
he tore them. After several new attempts, he finished by folding 
the original, and sending it just as it was. 

In the meantime, he walked to and fro, he could not remain 
stilL • Joy at having acted aright ; — fear of having it ill-received, 
the pious desire of saving the king, and the w<»*ldly fear of 
wounding him; all these mingled feelings agitated him, and 
whirled through his mind. He calculated the steps whidi his 
messenger had to take.* Sometimes he wished for his letter 
again in order to change it; sometimes he was rejoiced that this 

nounoed,— or it is oonditionaL I( it be valid %p9efaetOt it must be ad 
mitted, that the greatest yillaia in the world, absolved by a priest, is 
free from all sm ; if it be eonditional, the priest is bat an adviser ; he 
gives you directions in regard to the means of being absolved, but he does 
not actually absolve you. 

Absurd, or null— one of the two must of necessity be this pretended 
right of loosing and binding. 

* Bossuet, as the preceptor of the Dauphin, had hit rendraoe in the 
ebflteau. 
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was no longer in his power. According as one phrase or an- 
other recurred to him, he passed from discouragement to hope, 
from confidence to fear. 

Suddenly, he paused. His countenance cleared up, and after 
a lew seconds of reflection, he ordered his chair. 

11* 



CHAPTER X. 



BOMOXT TIBITB BOURDALOUB.— OLADDlfs LERKB. — BOflSUR OOMHUHIOATEB TBM 
STAn or THINGS IN THS OEATBAU TO BODKDALOUX. — THB lATTKB AQRXB 
TO AUSB HIS SIUION rOE TBI lOLLOWINO DAT. — ^BHGINS TO BXAD IT TO 



It was about eight o'clock, and the last rays of twilight had 
just abandoned the streets of Veisailles. In a dwelling, close be- 
side the parish-church, (at the present time cathedral,) of St. 
Louis, the shadow of a tall man, slightly stooping, could be seen 
passing to and fro behind the curtains of a window. With 
sharp eyes, and a little attention, it might have been perceiyed, 
from the movement of his lips, that he was speaking quite 
rapidly ; but he did not appear to be addressing any one. He 
was making no gesticulations ; but from time to time one of his 
hands was raised as high as his breast ; this hand appeared to 
hold a manuscript, upon which he cast his eyes. Otherwise, 
nothing could be more regular than his movements to and fro, — 
they might have been compared to those of a pendulum. 

It was there that Bossuet was to stop. As he approached the 
house, he perceived the shadow, and smiled ; which smile prob- 
ably signified : " / do not find it necessary to run about my 
room so much." 

^'Father Bourdaloue," he said to the footman who opened the 
door. 

" He is gone out, my lord — ^ 
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** Yes ? well, his shadow, then^ — for one can see Uiat at twenty 
paces £x>m here." * 

^My lord," said the footman, half-confused, half-inclined to 
laugh, — ^ he expects some one, — ^it is himself who desired me — ^ 

^ To lie ? I much doubt it Why not say at once how it is ? 
He is learning his sermon. — ^You say that he is expecting some 
one; is it so?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

'^Nerer mind ; I must see him." 

The footman took a light ahd went on before him. Arrived 
at the first story, he knocked at one of the doors on the landing- 
place. It was opened. 

"Welcome, monsieur Claude," said Bourdaloue. — ^"Eh ! but — 
it is Monsieur de Condom — ^ 

"Monsieur Claude!" said Bossuet, in the greatest astonish- 
ment, and fixing his eyes on the Jesuit with a sort of distrust ; — 
« what Claude is it!" 

" Claude — ^the minister — ^ 
JJ Claude of Charenton T 
^ Of Charenton. 

Bossuet could not recoyer firom his surprise. Besides, this 
name of Claude sounded disagreeably to his ear. The minister 
of Charenton was of all the Protestants of France, and even of 
Europe, the best match for the bishop of Condom. The latter 
had had famous specimens of this, in their celebrated conference , 
and although his party had proclaimed the victory his, he knew 
better than any one, that if he had not been positively beaten, 
neither had Claude any more than himself.* 

'* It is known, that each afterwards published his aoooimt of this ooo- 
fereaoe. Bat neither of these two aooounts, made long after, present the 
eharacteristics of truth. They have, in common, a most singular defieieney 
in I hikwophy. The smaUnesa of tbe eirele within whidi two champions 
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'^In bet," roiiiBied Boardaloue, *^joa know him better than I 
do, for I have never seen him.'' 

*^ And you expect him 9" 

'^He has requested an interview.'' 

*^ Through whom did he request itf 

^ He wroie to me; hero ia hia fetter-HM^oold you like me to 
read it to your 

'^Letmehaveit" 

^Sir and mudi respected brother—" 

^ Brother /" murmured BoaBuet 

^Why not!" aaked Bourdaloue. ^ You have often used thia 
word in speaking to the Protestants." 

This was true; but even in bestowing on the Protestants the 
name of brothers, Bossuet always appeared sli^tly displeased 
when they returned him the same appeUation. It was some- 
what as if a great lord should call you mjf Jriend^ to whom it 
would be improper for you to apply the same t&nxu 

He did not answer. 

*^ Sir and much respected brother, — 

^Finding myself at Versailles for some days, it would be grat- 
ifying to me not to leave without havii:^ se^ at least onee, a 
man whose reputation" — ^I pass over some sentences ; here is the 
dose;—'' do not mistake, I beg of you, as to the object of my 
request There is no question of a discussion; — ^we will talk of 
anything you like, of preaching, if it suits jou, for my name ia 
perhaps well enough known to you, for you not to be ignorant 
that I am one ci the trade ; and if either of us should happen 

of their size oould combat for so long a time, is astoniBhiiig. All Boesuet's 
argunents rest on the authority of the churdi ; on the very thing which 
requires proof more than all the rest ; and daudei, too fidthlul to the di* 
aleeties of the age^doea not aeem to pereeiye that he ironld find atrei^^ 
in a frank and serioas appeal to oonunoa senses history, and the Bihle. 
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to leare the neutral and pacific ground to which we confine onr- 
sdves, we wUl mutuallj recall each other U) order. 

**Aooept| etc Clauds." 

*^ And 70a agreed 9" said Boesnet 

^ Certainly ; he is a man to be known. I would not have 
sought it^ but I am enchanted with the opportonily. What tor- 
ments me is, that I do not know my sermon.'' 

** Not at all ?" 

''Kit were notataUj you would not see me in the pulpit to- 
morrow." 

^ You begin to know it then V 

^ It is just that. I haye been studying it these Ibrty-dght 
hours." 

^ Ah ! if you had beBered me, you would hare been relieved 
firom this sort of trouble long ago." 

** It was necessary to begin by endowing me with your mind, 
before giving me your method." 

'^ Always so much humility, Monsieur Boudaloue — ^ 

^ Always so much genius, Monsieur de Condom." 

^ Flatterer I Have you still what I wrote you on the subjeoti 
nearly ten years ago ?" 

^ The letter on improvisation t I have lent it to the Abb6 de 
Fen61(m. To him, who extemporises already, it will be of use. 
To return to my sermon, I h^fin to know it, as you say, but I do 
not know it. I at first replied to Monsieur Claude, that I would 
receive him on Monday next, after the /itea ; but he is obliged 
to be at Charenton on Sunday. I was obliged to say that I 
would expect him this evening. I shall nuike up for it by study- 
ing a part of the night." 

^If you do not spend it in writing," said Bossuet. 
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*< In writing. II My aermon hi8 beea jSouhed since day be- 
fore yeBterday." 

'^Do you nerer re-touch your duooursesf* 

*^ Never, when I hare **»ce b^^ to conunit them. My head 
would not stand it" 

** listen," said Bossoet; ^one is sometimes forced to do tliat^ 
which <Ae has never dooe bef<«e. I do not know what is the 
subject of your semMm; but there will very piobaUy be more 
or less in it to be changed — ^ 

«" It is difficult" 

« To be omitted—" 

« That is easier." 

«To be added— " 

^ Do you dream of such a thing 1 The evening before 1 But 
what is it? You have a very peeulkr air-^" 

Bossuet told him aU. He saw tliat the king, undedded, w»- 
veriag, ready to idapse, needed a dieek which would xeeall him 
to himself; he came to ask Bourdaloue to undertake tius, and to 
awaken him from the pulpit, by something strong and daring. 

^ You see how mattes stand," added he. ^ You see that I 
have done what I could. The wends I have spoken have been 
almost useless, the letter will be forgotten in pres^oice of three 
lines from Madame de Montespan. You alone stall have some- 
thing in your power. If he be not conquered, he b moved ; the 
occasion is a favorable one^ and may, perihapa, never r^um. 
You may now obtain for religion and morals the most glorious 
victory which they have to gain in Eesace." 

And as Bourdaloue was sQent ; 

^ You do not reply. Would you hesitato ? TViU you foroe 
me to exact as a duty, what I now ask as a fovorL I have the 
paternal right— " 

Bourdaloue did not compose with difficulty. Ideas were what 
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he was less wanting in than anything else, for we have as many 
as three and even four sermons by him upon the same subject, 
without these discourses having anything in common. But he 
liked to write at his leisure ; calm and silence were necessary to 
him ; and beyond eyerything, it was necessary that he should 
haye tame enough before him to study his discourse when he 
ahould have finished it ; and while Bossuet was never bolder, nor 
more copious than when he was hurried, Bourdaloue no sooner 
felt himself so, than he grew frightened and lost his power. Not 
that he had not often deceived himself in this respect, and found 
himself when the moment arrived, more expeditious than he had 
yentured to hope ; but it was not in his power to prevent his first 
feeling from being one of fear and discouragement So much 
the more in this case, since it was not merely a question of alter- 
ing rapidly some parts of a discourse already studied, but to 
throw himself abruptly into the midst of one of the most deHcate 
affairs with which a priest can intermeddle. It is not difficult, 
then, to understand what an effort he was obliged to make, to 
answer, ^I will try." And even this he said in a low yr ee, and 
with a sigh. ^ 

^ And you will succeed,'* said Bossuei 

** I will try," he repeated. " Will you help me f* 

** Most willingly — ^if I can." 

^ If you can ! I am going to read you my sermon; you 
must explain to me more in detail, what you think I should 
add. Yes, in truth, it is a fiivorable occasion. Ah I if I had 
only known of it eight days sooner P 
- ^^ Well ! you would have only had eight days more of dis- 
quiet" 

" Yes ; but the sermon — ^ 

^ The sermon will only be the better for it,perlu^* £eadoii| 
however." 
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Boiwliiloae took his mflnuscript. 

«Sire,— 

" If oraton could ever — ^ 

*^ The text, if you please," said Bossuet. 

*^ Ah 1 I had foij^tten. Judcn ngnapetunty et OrcBci sapieth 
Ham guasrunt; no» autem predieamus Chrutum cmeifixumy 
Judofis quidem Kandalumj gtntUnu autem stulUtiam; ipsis au- 
tem vocatis^ JudoM €t Gnteii^ Christum Dei virtutem, et Dei 
sapientiamJ^* 

**' Well chosen,^ said Bossuet; ^ it is only a St Paul who can 
write those things. €U) on." 

f^ If the preacher could ever, with apparent reason, blush for 
his ministry, would it not be on this day, — ^when he beholds 
himself obliged to publish the astonishing humiliations of the 
God whom he proclaims, — ^the outrages which he has received, 
the weaknesses which he has felt, his languor, his suffering, 1^ 
passion, his death! Nevertheless, said the great Apostle, in 
spite of the shame of the cross, I will never blush for the gos- 
pel of Christ, and the reason which he gives for it," — ^but it is 
not neoessaiy for us to r^ all this first part I wiU pass on 
to the last pages. It is with those that we have to do," he added, 
with a profound sigh. 

** Courage I God will aid you." 

"' He has already begun to do so, since you are here. — ^Ah I 
I hear some one coming up ; I had forgotteiu It is doubtless — ** 

" What a contretemps P 

" There is, however, no way — ^ 

And he opened the door. 

* ** For the JewB require a sign, and the Oreeks seek after wisdom ; 
bat we preaeh Christ eruoified, unto the Jews a stumbling-blook, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of QwL" 1 CorinUii- 
W i 22, 28. 24 f literal. 



CHAPTEB XL 

iOLBXWAL OF OLAUDB. — ^IfUTDAL SUEFBI8B AND XMBABRASSHKlTr. — ^ABltVAL OV 
TMB mSSBB. FKNIXOK.— NXW gUEFBISX.— JikHBiaflST AND MUyftttAMT.— 
8FIBR IK -WHICH SXBMOMS AUE CX>HMOKLY HBAED AND OEIIIGUSBD.— CLAUDS'S 
Bt&IOTUKKS ON GOUET FBBAOHEB& — iBOU&DALOUX IN OREAT DISTRESB. 

^ Thb distinguished talents, extended information, and strong 
and pleasing logic of Claude, were accompanied by stiU more 
estimable qualities ; with purity of morals, ease of conversation, 
and all those gentle and amiable traits of character, which it is 
always pleasing to discover in men of superior merit" 

To these words of the Cardinal du Bausset* we may add the 
no less explicit testimony which Bossuet himself was pleased to 
tender te the meritorious qualities of his illustrious antagonist. 
It is true, that the impartiality of the Roman Catholic histo- 
rians towards Claude, is in fact nothing more than partiality to- 
wards Bossuet ; nothing is easier than to be just, when some- 
thing is to be gained by it afterwards, and to acknowledge how 
formidable an enemy is, when one is decided to declare him 
to have been vanquished. But, whatever was the object of 
these praises, they do not the less suffice to confirm those which 
the reformed Churches of France, Switzerland, Holland and 
England, were unanimous in giving to the eloquent and pious 
minister of Charenton. 

Claude was of middling height, but he shared with many 

* Memoirs of Bosntet Book V. 
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distiiigauhed peiBonaget of the time, the king induded, th« 
advantage of appearing much taller than he really was. This 
curious peculiarity of the 17th century, was doubtless not in- 
dependent of the costume. The high and majestic peruke of 
the men, the slender waists of the women's dresses, and the 
high heels which both wore, had probably much to do with it ; 
but it cannot be denied, that it was also the effect, in part, 
of the physiognomies. ' Look at the portraits of this time ; 
would you not say they were cousins of Louis XIY. t Some 
men, howerer, Bossuet among others, recall the ruder and some- 
what Spanish t3rpe of the time of Louis XIIL and Comeille. 
Claude also belonged to this latter class. His features had 
not the grand and Bourbonian regularity which the sight of the 
king seemed to imjn-ess upon all the visages of the court A 
child of the south, he had in his eyes and in his gestures some- 
thing more spirited ; but as this yivacity neither injured the pre- 
cision of his language, nor the nobleness of his movements, it 
served only to augment the inipression produced by his presence. 
Unfortunately his voice did not prepossess in fiivor of his words. 
It was dry and somewhat harsh ; and to this was added a de- 
cided southern accent On this account, it had been jocosely 
said, at the time of his election at Charenton, that all vaieet 
were in his favor, save his own. 

Scarcely had he crossed the threshold of Bourdaloue's cham- 
ber, before he perceived Bossuet approaching him. He stopped. 
It was neither repulsion nor dread, but he could not be other- 
wise than profoundly surprised, that Bourdaloue had thought fit 
to admit a third person, and that that person should be Bossuet 

An explanation was necessary; it was brief. 

'*I have just arrived," said Bossuet, ** quite accidentally. Al- 
low me to retire — ^ 

^ Why^ sir, why ? If it is accident which brings you, there 
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is no longer any reason why your presence should surprise me. 
And who knows, besides, if this accident may not be Providence I 
As for myself^ I confess that I am very happy to meet, in a fra- 
ternal interview, a man whom I have as yet, only encountered 
pn the field of battle. — ^And you, sir,'' he continued, addressing 
himself to Bourdaloue, ^ pardon me my first surprise. It was an 
insult to your delicacy — ^^ 

^ Do not speak of it ; appearances were against me.'' ^ 

They took seats ; but the conversation was not flowing. 

£Yery one has remarked that an interview which commences 
badly, is some time before taking a happy turn ; it is in vain 
that the speakers are convinced that no one has been in fault ; it 
requires some moments for the first impression to wear off. Add 
to this, that Bossuet was not at ease. In spite of Claude's as- 
surances, he felt himself de trop^ and regretted not having peiv 
sisted in leaving. — ^Bourdaloue, on his part, made vain efforts to 
think of something else besides his sermon, and the minutes 
which were flying, and the precious time which he was forced to 
loee, and for what ) To answer yes orno to insignificant obser- 
vations, — ^for such a reception was little calculated to put Claude 
at his ease, and permit him to enter upon some subject which 
was worth talking ofl A conversation upon rain and sunshine, 
is always insipid enough, but when the speakers are people of 
merit, it is still sadder and still more insipid. One would just 
as willingly see them embroider, or string pearls. 

Dissatisfied with himself and with them, Claude was about to 
retire after a visit of a quarter of an hour, when Messieurs de F^n- 
61on were announced. 

Wja have already seen that the latter had agreed to visit Bour- 
daloue on this evening. The marquis looked forward to it with 
much pleasure ; thus, though his nephew had expressed to him 
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the fear that their visit might disturb the Father, on account of 
his next day's sermon, he insisted upon going. 

Salutations, compliments, etc All presentations are alike. 

But M. de F^n^lon was hardly seated, before his eye fell upon 
Claude, accidentally placed opposite to him, and he began to ex- 
amine him with the air of a man striving to recall something. 
Bourdaloue had presented Claude to him, according t9 custom ; 
but, whether he had not distinguished the name, or whether he 
had not listened to it, he had bowed without a reply, and with- 
out troubling himself to hear better. So he looked, and looked 
again, — and when conversation began, he seemed to regret the 
moments which politeness forced him to withdraw his gaze. At 
length, Claude having spoken a few words, this voice appeared 
to strike him. 

^But-T-** he said, *^ excuse me. — ^It is probable that I am mis- 
taken. However — ^Would Monsieur be — ^ 

He did not venture to ccmtinue. He felt, that if he were mis- 
taken, the object of his blunder might be little flattered by it 
And then Claude visiting Bourdaloue 1 Claude making a third 
with Bossuet I — ^It was a dream. 

" I think that Monsieur is not mistaken,^ said the minister. 

**It is then you, who— at Charenton — ^ 

He did not yet venture to speak out the word,^e thing ap- 
peared to him so improbable. 

** But yes — ?' said Claude. 

^ Well," cried the marquis, looking alternately at Bourdaloue 
and at him, " when I entered the house of the first preacher of 
the age this evening, I did not look forward to meeting there, 
the second also P 

The first, the second — ^and Bossuet! It may be remembered 
that we have already said what the opinion of the public was in 
regard to him. In ceasing to count him among the preacherSi 
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it was thought that an honor was done him. No one could be 
further from wishing in the least to underrate him, than M. de 
F^n^lon. 

The future bishop of Meaux could not, howeyer, conceal a 
alight movement of surprise. 

'^ You have heard M. Claude preach I" 

And the tone in which these words were spoken, indicated a 
mingling of various feelings. First, astonishment. He knew 
that Claude was no mean preacher ; but he had never imagined 
that a Catholic, a connoisseur, could give him thus the first rank 
after Bourdaloue. It was wounded vanity ; could he entirely re- 
sign, even for a position reputed higher, his former renown as an 
orator ? Could he sincerely subscribe to the honor, which it was 
imagined was paid him in leaving him out t So much for his 
feelings as a man ; — ^but there were ako those of the bishop. It 
was, as may be easily understood, a very natural displeasure, 
that felt by a zealous Cathohc, in learning that one of the most 
distingoiah^ men of his church, had entered a heretic place of 
worship, and had not only entered, but been gratified there.. Tho 
JaBsenists were good Catholics, judging, at least, by the ve- 
hemence of their attacks against the Protestants ; but a party 
may be interested in exaggerating the distance which separates 
it firom a certain other party,* and in this case, the animosity 
displayedf-proves more afGbity than repulsion. Among the hun- 
dred and one propositions condemned in 1713, in the Bull Uni- 
gewitu9y there is more than half to which Calvin might have 
aubscribedi The more Jansenism resembled the Reformation in 

* It 18 on this aooomit^ that the revoeatioa of the Edict of NanteB, and 
the persecutioiiB against the Jansemsts themselves, so closely followed the 
debates of 1682, when the Pope had been so insulted. Loudly accused 
by Rome, of hftnng destroyed, or wishing to destroy Catholic unity t Loms 
XIV. found it very convenient to renew it at the expense of the Frotet' 
tants and Port-BoyaL 

12* 
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aom« points, (and these pointB were by no means the most im^ 
important,*) the more important it was considered for it to dis- 
tingtiifth itself from the Reformation as a whole ; but these tao- 
ticsf escaped the observation of none, and could only serve to 
excite the distrust of the strict Catholics. Add to this, that the 
Jansenists gave themselves airs of independence little in accord 
with the respect which they professed to entertain for the de- 
cisions of the church. If they supported Catholicism, it was 
rather as a doctrine of their own choice, than as the re- 
ceived reb'gion, imposed authoritatively, and accepted with sub- 
mission. Free examination of the Scriptures existed in £ict 
among them. They were Catholics at Port-Royal, as one was 
Calvinist at Geneva. They were then Ph)testantB with the ex- 
ception of their doctrines ; and the presence d the marquis in the 
place of worship at Charenton, — even if he had entered it but 
once, could not be an isolated and unimportant fact in the eyes 
of Bossuet 

" Have I heard M. Claude P replied M. de F^n^lon ; ** a whole 
Lent—'' 

" A Lent P said the minister laughing. ^ I did not think that 
I had ever preached Lent sermons — ^ 

"An old habit," resumed the marquis; "I meant to say all 
the Sundays of a Lent It happened thus, gentlemen. It was 
two years ago ; I was passing the winter at Paris. My friend 
the Duke de la Force^ heard me lamenting one day, that there 

* ** It IB uBeful and neoeeaary, at aU times, in all places, for cUl sorts of 
persons, to 9tudy the Scriptures." — LXXIXih Condemned FropotUion, 
The reformers themselves, did not say more than that 

f Tactics which, it must be confessed, were sincere ; there was an una^ 
fected horror, at the same time, with this secret affinity. The Abb6 de 
Saint-Gyran never opened a heretic book without previouslj ezordsiog 
it by making a sign of the cross; 

X Son of him who almost miraculously escaped from death, on Saint 
Bartholomew's day. 
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was not a preacher in the whole city who pleased me. It is well 
understood that jou were not there, Monsieur Bourdaloue. You 
will tell me that such complaints are wr<Hig, and that all preach- 
ers are good to Ihose only who go in the hope of improvement. 
I know it well ; but what was to be done ! If I have sinned in 
going to hear M. Gaude, it is more your fault than mine; why 
did you spoil me the year before, so completely as to render all 
those insupportable to me who were not equal to you.* * Come 
to Charenton,* said the Duke de la Force. "Now you must know 
that it was perhaps the twentieth time he had spoken to me of 
M. Claude. A short time before, I had taken h\m to N6tre 
Dame to hear Father Bourdaloue, as my only answer. To my 
great 8UT>ri8e, for ho is aa honest man and of infeUibk good 
taste, he had not appeared discomfited. 'It is fine,' he had said 
to me, * it is good, very good, but come to Charenton.' I be- 
lieved him to be jeering me. FinaUy, as I have said, one day 
when I complained of our preachers, he took me at my word 
and conducted me to hear his* What more shall I say ! I went 
back every Sunday, and I do not think I was any the worse for 
it at Easter." 

Claude was radiant We will not say that pride had nothing 
to do with it; and why should we wish 'to have this believed! 
Henry W, said truly, that none but a coward would boast of 
never having been afraid ; and with still more reason might it 
be asserted, that it is only a very proud person who could ven- 
ture to say he had no pride. But Claude was accustomed to 
praises, and M. de F^n61on was not the first Oatholic firom whom 

* " He 18 an extraordinary man. If you had on<» heard him, you would 
be diflgusted yrUh. all others.** " I shall take care^ then, pot to go and 
hear him, for I would not wish one preacher to jisgust me with all 
others ; on the contrary, I seek for a man who shall inspire me with such 
a love and respect for the word of God, that I should be but the more 
disposed to hear it everywhere.**— -Fkwbmw. Pulpit Eloqv^nee, 
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he had reodyed them. So that which moat gratified him, was 
Bot the being praised in itsell^ but being so by so grave and 
pious a man, for it may be supposed that the marquis was known 
to him hj reputation ; it was the thought^ that, ignorant that this 
man was among his audience, he had preached five or six times 
in succession, without saying anything to displease him, without 
speaking as a Protestant or a Cathdic, without, in short, being 
anything dse but Christian, in the purest, most elevated sense of 
the woifi This was what he was proud o^ more than anything 
else ; if we must call it pride, let us at least confess that no pride 
could be more legitimate or more Christian. 

^Ahl sir," he cried, seizing the hand of the marquis, '^in 
such a moment as this, I feel myself repaid with interest, for 
whole years of labor and disappointment I When I am informed 
that I have pleased some one, I tremble;* but when I hear that 
I have done some good — ^ 

^ That is a hapi»neBs which you must c^n have.'' 

.^ Mudi less often than you would think — ^ 

<<Alasr said Bourdaloue^ ^I suppose that all churdies are 
alike in this respect There are not twenty hearers in a thou- 
sand, who know exactly what they come for, when they come to 
church ; the sermon iajneither really listened too nor really un- 
derstood, save by those who oo\dd the best do without it If 
ihey have been curious to hear it, and if they feel pleasure in 
coming from thdr homes to the church, they £Euicy that they live 
in a proper frame of mind; because they love the preacher, they 
think that they love sufficiently the religion which he preaches." 

* " I hear mimy who speak of your Bermons ; the odor of your aromat- 
io0 exhales itself evea to me ; bat after so many messeagers who report 
to me every day, that yom* bed is adorned with flowers, — ^that your spring 
is fresh and smiling, — I shall expect others, who shall bring me news of 
the summer and the autmnn, of the harvest and the vintage."-— Fbanoois vm 
SjU'^es. Letter to Le Camue, 
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"This deception," added Claude, "is only one of the thousand 
m ies of pride and obduracy. There is calculation in it, you may 
be certain ; instinctive calculation, it is true, but not the less real 
for that. All those who hear you, know very well, in reality, 
that a sermon is meant to be profited by ; — ^but the greater part 
also, in reality, and without confessing it to themselves, care very 
little about profiting by it. So then, what happens ? If you 
preach badly, or only tolerably, they ease their consciences by 
criticizing you, for the consequence of this in their minds is, that 
there is no harm in not profiting by a poor sermon. If you 
preach well, they put themselves at ease by praising you ; and in 
order not to pay to God the tribute claimed by him, they hasten 
to pay to his minister that which costs the least, and binds them 
to nothing. See, they seem to say, see what enthusiasm I am 
still capable of feehng for a religious discourse, for a man who 
speaks to me of God and of my salvation. And content with 
feeling this enthusiasm, they stop there ; their conscience is sat- 
isfied. Therefore, when one of my audience comes to inform me 
that I have given Kim pleamre, (for you know that is the expres- 
sion adopted) ; there is another, I say to myself for whom my 
sermon is lost" 

** I had the folly, one day," said M. de F6n61on, ** to pay this 
compliment to Father Seraphin, former preacher to the king. 
He replied ; < So much the worse,^ and turned his back to me." 
" He might have been more charitable." 
** Ah 1 you do not know Father Seraphin. He is a man who 
do« not trifle. Ask my nephew — ^ 
" An adventure ?" 

" Yes," said the nephew, " and odd enough." 
"May we hear it?" 

" Certainly. One day, then, Father Seraphin was preaching 
in the king's chapeL In the very midst of his discourse^ 
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* Awaken,' ^e cried in a yoioe of thunder, ^awaken that abb6 
who is asleep, and who is only here to pay his court to the king ? 
The sleeping abM was mjsell* What could I do? It waa 
two o'clock in the afternoon, in the month of August ; then the 
sermon of the good &ther, — ^in short, I was asleep. However, 
he would have done better to pass it over, for CTerybody b^an 
to laugh ; the king nearly suffocated in order to refrain from do- 
ing so, and the orator was at his wit's end. I made my excuses 
to him afterwards, and I owe them to you also, gentlemen," con* 
tinned the Abb6 de F6n61on, ^ for having interrupted you with 
my little story." 

^ There is good in him, however, this Father Seraphin," said 
th% Marquis, casting a side look at Bossuet, which the latter very 
well understood ; ^ he goes straight on his way ; he strikes where 
God tells him to strike. I have many a time seen the courtierB 
quite pale, at the boldness which he allowed himself before the 
king." 

^ He has his abrupt way of speaking," said Bossuet, with s 
litUe vexation. '* No offence is-taken at his boldness, but neither 
is any great attention paid to it. We do not perceive that his 
great shouts, have any better reformed the court, than the calmer, 
or if you will, the more timid eloquence of tiioee who have pre- 
ceded or followed him in the royal chapeL Does not Saint 
Chrysostom say, apropoe to this,f that before working the iron, 
you must b^in by softening it t 

^ Tes ; but that is no reason why, under pretence of softiening 
it, you may dispense with workiog it" 

It is certain, that people who are always scolding, finish by 
becoming for us, nothing more than a species of scolding ma- 
chines, whose movements and noise no longer make the slightest 
impression on us. It is a great pity that a preacher should 

* H]£torioaL f Oammentary on the book of Aets. 
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ever be thus ; but the exaggeration of some, is no excuse for th6 
weakness of others. Bossuet was without doubt conrinced of 
this ; it may be perceived from his first conversations with the 
marquis. But again called to account by the austere Jansenist, 
he would at least have liked to be able to tell him what he 
had done unce their last interview ; certain of having merited 
ins approbation, he was piqued at still receiving nothing but 
reproaches. From thence proceeded the irritation which was 
perceptible in his words. 

Claude did not appear to pay attention to it ; besides, suspect- 
ing nothing, perhaps he did not perceive it Betuming, then, to 
the first question : ^ You speak of reforming the court,^ he said ; 
^ but so long as the courtiers alone are attacked, and the vices 
of a sovereign are held as sacred as his person, nothing can be 
lioped for ; victory can scarcely be seriously wished for, while the 
rampart is left unattacked, behind which it is known that the 
enemy takes refuge, aind always will take refuge. And would 
to (rod, that it w^e confined to leaving the rampart undemolished 1 
But no ; each one brings his stone to it The king never hears a 
sermon, on any subject whatever, without finding in it compli- 
ments to his piety, his fSuth, and to his virtues in general So 
much for the Christian qualitieB. As for those of the man, it 
18 slill worse ; there are no expresdMis so strong, nor images so 
bold, nor even any play of words so fi^tastic, that certain onr 
tors have not fimded themselves doing wonders in emplo3dng 
th^n in his praise. Where is any thing to be found compa- 
rable to this phrase in a discourse delivered five years ago :* 
*At length the great, invincible, and magnanimous Louis, to 
whom the ancients would have given a thousand hearts, they 

* The funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, in 16*70, by Masearon. 
In this passage, he alludes to the stupor around the dying bed of the 
yonng prinoeas, produced by the speotade of her agony. 
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who multiplied the heart in heroes, according to the number 
of their great qualities, — feels himself without heart at this speo- 
tacle r It is true that the king did not hear this discourse ; but 
he read it, and it was known that he would read it. And what 
an enormous collection of things of this kind it must be,* which 
he has been made, not to read, but to hear with his own ears, in 
his chapel, before his court I In doctrinal sermons, it is consid- 
ered obligatory to tell him that he already knows better than 
any one, that which is about to be treated of before him ; he is 
almost asked for pardon to this Word of life, which has the 
audacity to address itself to him just as to others. In sermons 
on morals, what seems to be feared beyond every thing, is, not 
that he may be deaf to the lessons to be given him, but, on 
the contrary, that he may possibly take to himself some par- 
ticle of the remonstrances addressed to the audience in general 
The more severe the sermon, the more pains is taken to change 
the tone of it, as soon as it bears upon the king ; the more, 
consequently, he is authorized to conclude that he has nothing 
to do with this severity. Why, for instance, is he so sensible 
to the praises of M. Despr^aux ? It is because M. Despr6aux 
attacks every one excepting him.f Here is what is done in his 

* This eolleetion went on increasing forty yean longer I 
f Add alflo, tha&BoUeaa w«U knew how to take advantage of tfaia 
oumstance : see these lines in his 1st Spistle (1669) : 

** On dira qaelque jour — 
Bolean, qui, dans ses vers pleins de sindrit^ 
Jadis a tout wonk si^e & dit la v6ritd, 
Qui mit d tout bldmer son 6tude et sa gloire, * . 
A pourtant de ce roi parle comme Hustoire." 

** Some day it will be said 
That Boileau, in his strains, rude ever, but sincere, 
Who to his century has spoken harshest truths, 
Who studied but to blamCf — and proudly censured ally- 
Has spoken of this king with history's honest voice.** 
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diapel* One would &Q(gr one saw ibosd phyMeiaiM bdoonie 
cooks of whom Soerates ^pealcs in one of Plato's diakguciY 
wlio offer ragouts in plaee of remedies. But here, the ragputs 
are not for eireiy bodj. On Ihe contrary, ihe^e h a^ a^eqtation 
of preparing the blacked ^nd most bitter nftedicnnesy— -rand as 
soon as the Idbfig opeps has mouth ; ' Sf^y I Sire, stfiy I This 
is for you.' AQd quicMj ^little nectar. jMb^a I h not wmy 
4uin, by nature, t^ve enough in procuring for himself tibds &tal 
nectar of piide. ? Must he receiYe it, besides, from 4ie revy per- 
sons whose sole .bns|nefli^ it shoi^^ be to snatch the cup from 
his handB I And wh^Ii^ e^eiywh^e €^ the constant object of ^ 
aacred h^ is ^to shu^ itpon the audience all the gates by whi(4i 
they might be ab)e /to e»cii^^ — at YiW^ailleii, the ne phiB tUir^ 
.of eloquence is to arrange at the side c^ each of them a wi^el- 
gate for the ^ing. But e^^^i^ ipe, gentt^en,— jE am very bold* 
SeUeve me-^" 

Bourdaloue appe^^^ in truth, troubled efioi^^ He wi^ 
indeed, upon the whole, one ot those who h/Eul be^t stv^taine^ 
<ihe dignitfjr of asn eraogeHeal ministry befixre tbe jking -y* but he 
could not conceal from himself that he had often yielded to th0 

« 

^tonent Furthermore, a particular circumstance, as we shall 
soon see, contributed to the evident impressjum which C!Ia^^'§ 
rem^ks had made upo]^ him. 

S'either was Bosswbtat his eajse, I&e Bonrdidoue, without 
haying, CFer gone asfar ^ iQWy had, he did not feel hiinsetf 

* " Father Boiurdaloiae preached a sermon on Jiady-day which trans- 
-ported everybody. It was powerful enough to make oourtiera tremble. 
Never did an evangeliecU preacher preach OkrUHan truiht eopUunlf and 
bentevolenily. It was his object to show, that aU power should l^e subject 
to law,— rwitneas the example of our Jx>rd who wss presented it ,the 
temple. Indeed, it was carried to the highest point of perfection, and 
oertam portions were apptied as St. Paul himself would hare applied 
ibatL'^'^M^Him^ 4^ ^Pf9f^. X^^erofF4*r^^y.lStJ^,lfi^ 

13 
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to be irreproachable. His coiudence once awakened, eves tha 
thought of the courage he had showed this rery day, could not 
banish the recollection of the eulogies scattered abundantly 
throughout his sermons, in his funeral orations, in his boolc% 
—eulogies so much the more culpable, because the authority 
of his name, and the eloquent rudeness of his speech, gave them 
an infinite prize in the monarch's eyes, *^ Since this great man 
was obliged to flatter,** says a critie,f ^I am very glad that he 
has generally done it with so little art, that we may be allowed 
to think that adulation was not natural to his bold and yigor* 
ous genius," Sad consolation I As if flattery without art were 
not the most dangerous t Ten lines of his were worth more^ 
and consequently did more harm, than the whole discourse of 
a preacher who was manifestly a courtier ; thus he had contrib- 
uted more than any other, to corrupt the heart of Louis XIY. 

Accordingly, when Claude ceased, expressing the fear that he 
had spoken too frankly, Bossuet replied nothing, and remained 
motionless; but Bourdaloue said, 

^ Why should I be offended? If I have been wrong, the 
best thing I can do is to confess it. Go on." 

Claude hesitated. He seemed to have sonoiething delicaie 
and painful to add. 

''Make use of your permission I" said the marquis. ** Great 
orators are like kings ; they so rarely hear themselves judged with 
frankness, that they ought to be very happy when such an occa- 
sion presents itself." 

^ Very well t" said Claude, ** I shall finish. I have heard you 
preach, Monsieur Bourdaloue—" 

"All!-." 

^ And you perhaps remember an anonjrmous letter — ^ 

^ It was from yon T he exdaimed with extreme eagerness. 

* Yzim. Kote oq the fimml oratioA of the DoohMi of Orleans. 
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^ Tee. — I had heard you ; but once, it is trae, and this once 
was sufficient to confinn the opinion I had of your talents and 
jour enlightenment But it cut me to the hearty to hear such a 
discourse terminated by the eulogium, what do I call it ! by the 
apotheoais of a man in whom your ministry commanded you to 
see only a man and a sinner. It was on this account that I took 
the liberty of writing to you. I described to you my astomsh- 
menty my griefl I implored you to renounce these court man- 
ners, more imworthy of you than of any other. I even ventured 
to quote to you some of jov^i phrases, for they had too de^ly 
distressed me, not to have impressed themselves on my memory; 
and without appeal to any other beside yourself I strove to show 
you how strong was the ccmtradiction between them and the 
very principles which you had so strongly and so wisely laid 
down in the body of the discourse. Did you heed what I said f 
I know not. I addressed myself to your conscience; it was not 
for me to inquire what the answer was — ^ 

Bourdaloue's agitation had been still increasing. During 
these last words, he had sometimes bowed down his head, some- 
times raised it again, with a strange expression of Sadness and 
anguish. Yet he had not the air of being oflfended at the minis- 
ter's words; his movements were not those of a man who is 
growing impatient and anxious to justify himself There was 
evidently a great battle going on within him, not against Claude, 
but against himself. Without understanding how he could be 
the occasion of such extreme distress, Claude yet repented having 
yielded to the invitation of the marquis, and was about to stop, 
confused, when Bourdaloue, suddenly covering his face with both 
hands,threw himself back on his seat, crying, " My €k>d ! my God P 

The silence which followed was long ; astonishment was at its 
height. It seined as if none of the company dared to move. 
At length Claude roee^ and going up to him said ; 
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But Boiirdaloae did not ftDowbSm iSiM to contmue. He rose 
ilflo, and snatdbing 6om a tabje, the sermon of wMch Claude's 
arrival had interrnpted the reading, he riolently tore out the lasfe 
two leaves, and threw them, afi cmiz^led, at the feet of the as- 
tonished minister. 

Boflsuet alone, of aH those present^ was aware df the contents 
of this manuscript; thus he alone ootdd gness the reaaoii of so 
sudden and brusque an action. 

<< What is this paper T adrad Chmde. 

• My sennon for to-morrow.'* 

At these words Claude thou^t ^at he iitso had made a dis- 
eoverjT. He was on tite way to an itnderstanditigf. He under* 
stood that there must be in this discourse some etdogies of tb^ 
Idnd whidi he had condemned, and that the author, seized with 
h sudden remorse, had felt that he must do with them what it 
was his duty to da But why only two leaves f C^ude pi^ed 
Biem up,— unfolded them,-'-and let them tyi at hk feet again. 

There were not only praises in them ; but it irm hteraUy, — 
word fbr Irord, the scandalotui pflnegyrie about whidi he had 
written to Bourdaloue. 

This requires ex|danatiott. 

One day when the eloquent Jesuit had prtoched before the 
Idng, Lotds ZIV. bought that he reodgnixed in his dis6(nirse 
aome passages which he had heard before. Vfon inquiring, he 
Ibund that this was true ; but 'he daid, that after aH, he woidd 
rather hear Father Boutdaloue's old sermons, than any body 
else's new ones. 

Emboldened by this praise, Bourdakme scrupled not to recur 
ih>m time to'time to sermons already preached, either to preach 
them over again, or to make use of dome passages only. This 
year, his sermon for Good-'Friday Waa a quite recent c^npositioB 
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Imty ^whether he had wanted time, or whether he had not felt in 
tKe irein, he had decided to repeat an old peroration. And the 
more praises this should contain, the more certain it was that 
tKe Idng would not complain of having already heard it. 

Ajid nowyhowwas this scene to terminate? It was no longer 

Sossuet only, who felt himsdf de-trop ; the others also began 

earnestly to wish themselves away, and Bourdaloue, in the 

xnidst of his distress, was perhaps the least embarrassed of any. 

A happy accident relieved them alL A servant appeared ; the 

Iciiig sent for Bossuet. 

Boasuet rising, the others hastened to follow his example and 
taike leave. 

^ Monsieur,^ said the marquis, " I am enchanted — ^ 
^ Monsieur," said the fe&er, '^ I am delighted — '^ 
^ To have had the honor to see you," added one. 
** To have had the honor to receive you," added the other* 
Alas ! they were neither of them enchanted or ddighted^ save at 
oae Ihing,— the one to go away, and the other to remain alone. 
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tarn UO0 Oi iTBicH nsAOSBU wemm WEakmmn*i ftniiiAOCTE ot uxm 
xrr4 — u i ymmc ae wna tes fofi^ — ahd wtra tbm oalugam ohdboh. 

A LI1TLB fiict in Tallemant's memoin, appMM to in td omtam 
a curioud enough revelation in regard to the manner in which 
preaching was generally regarded about the middle of tibe mt^ 
enteenth century. 

It is in the story of Le Ifoistre.* ^ He intended setthig to 
work to preach,'' says the author, ** but he became religious by 
the way, and gave it up.** 

Exactly as if it should be isaid, '<He intended at fiitit to be* 
come a comedian, but seeing that he cotdd not do this withoiat 
being lost, he changed his mind.^ 

The preacher was at that time but a sort of comecEan ; let us 
however, observe, that this singular idea had not then exactly 
the same meaning which would be attached to it at the present 
day. In the first place, it was only applied to preachers by pro- 
fession, those who are called at the present time in France, and 
improperly enough, missionaries ; an ecclesiastic who had a 
stationary post, was not considered as belonging to the. class of 
preachers, properly speaking. On the other hand, the word 
comedian, which we have used, does not imply that preachers 
were regarded in general as going against their conscience, and 
teaching things which they thems^es did not believe ; and yet 

* Saey, of Port-Boyal, translator of the Bible. Saey or Badt is a 
pseudonym, anagram of Isaac, his first name. 
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Aey wer« rerj^ ftr fipom beitog tega^ded tt Jietaally foUowing a 
yocatton, and having songlit above ^c^thing, tibe advantage of 
Migion and of tibe ^nh^. I^eaching w^d H Ar^ufo; a trade^ 
doubtless^ 'froin wbidii honesty and zeai were no inore exduded 
than from any other, but a trade, ndtWiHii^tiAding. The profes^ 
(don of pretusfaer was not only distbict from that of priest, it was 
considered, in some degree, te wiihont the pab of pie^, as in- 
eompafible with piety, so to speak^ as soon as the latter had ao- 
<{nired a certain depth " He hedcsfM t»iiffiou$ hy the way, and^ 
-^went to preaching, {probably f JSo^ ^he ^aws fq> preaching P 

If then, it was not caitii'dy ft comedy^ neither was it a perfectly 
senoto &ing. It was irith preaching as witibL poetry ; it was 
looked upon ad kn brt^ and ftii ftft only^ It was the art o/ter- 
m^izinffyjmt as poetry Was thi^ dri iaf ^^rHfying ; it was not 
yet comprehended fhat it ta^<dL be or ought to be otherwise^ 
Hence the critiddms and even jdeasiAnlries Whidi society p^r^ 
xnitted itself to put forth against preadhers^ wiiiiont seconing to 
imagine that religion could suffer from it. In our day, the 
boldest infidelity would scarcely yentute upon that which Boi- 
leatL dared to say against Cotin^ withotit eeasing to be a re- 
i^ous man, and to be regarded generally as sach^ It was^xm^ 
ddered no more hartn to deride H bad ptetteher, than to laug^ aA 
a bad poet 

Poetry perfected itael^ but without eeashig to be i^ att; it be« 
cftttie more re^ar, without tkdvandng in truth ; more nobloi 
without having more soul, tnotre profound, without being more. ^ 

Now, in spite of appearaliees to the <kmtrary, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it Was the same With preaching. The bufflnesa 
was ennoUed, btit it remained a bnsineM ; the sermons became 
more regular, as well as more Ohristiati, but they did not cease 
tb be composed, preached and critidfied rather as literary pro 
dueii<^ than as discoutaea fiff eda&Mlm. 
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Wlioee fruit was tilus, — tiiat of the preacher or of the puUie t 
•^A delicate question, upon which mudi might be said, but 
which we like better to lafer to the consdences of both ; for it u 
not BO peculiar to. the seventeenth century, that we are able to 
regard it as a simple matter of history. 

However tnis may be, — ^when preaching had once entered the 
dominion of literature, and consequently had left that hi^er 
sphere to which it belonged from its nature and its object, it found 
itself subjected, like everything else, to the influence of the 
man who was destined to impress so pofoundly upon all the 
productions of the century, the signet of his character and bis 
manners. Whether from his great ability or his great good for- 
tune, Louis XIV. absorbed everything ; and in the same manner 
as all the poets came at last to glory in bdng poets only by him 
and for him, — so there was at length no orator, — ^that is to say, 
no preacher, since the pulpit alone was open to eloquence, — ^who 
did not stoop beneath the same dominion, and gladly wear its 
livery. 

And this, it may be said by the way, is one of the best proofi 
that Louis XL\. was no common man. Let the Intimacy and 
morality of this influence be discussed at pleasure; let all the 
bases upon which it rested, be made to totter one afta* the other, 
(and we acknowledge that it can be done,) yet the fiict will still 
remain, that this influence was immense, and that it lasted fifty 
years. That circumstances prepared the way for it, is undenia- 
ble; that it was in some measure a homage to Louis ilV. 
himself^ is also true ; but, even if he had had nothing to do in 
order to acquire it, still it was a great deal to preserve it, and to 
preserve it for half a century. Put a Louis XTTT. or a Louis 
XVL in his place, and see if it would have lasted. 

At the death of Louis XIV., there was such a burst of con- 
tempt and sarcasm against his flatterers^ Hiat for a moment jt 



miglit bare beer beHeved that flAtteiy was hiteired ^ih bitti ; 

but under Louis XY. it revived witib mt)re eagerness, more mean^ 

nesd tban ever, and it was so taxi6b. the basear, becaittto it -shame- 

bssdy attired itself in the most beautifbl garb of candor and phi- 

loBophiy. ** Our Idng is superior to glorjr itself" wrote Budos in 

1 Y52. ^ FeeHng, wotth^ imd cA^able of fHeidc&fthlpj at oiiee kiug 

and citizen, he loves his subjects as much as he k loved by them.'' 

Superior to glory iUAf^^—'ftd^^ Mngy dnd dCf«0e7»,*— all the po- 

litico-senlimesital phf aseology cff the epoak* Nothing is wanting in 

It, as can be peircd ved ; nothing exeept ^e truth f for it is scarcely 

necessary to mention^ that evei^y one of these expressioM is &Ise, 

ftare perhaps the last^ ^^ h^ loves his subjects as much as they love 

bim ;" for as to the letter of it^ it Was true ; between himself and 

tiiem, a totkcfaing inf^change ci hatred and defiance began to 

estaUish itsel£ In truth, when one iremembers what the flat" 

ie^ers of Loiii^ XV. could say aiid dO) one feels fio l(^dger the 

power to attack those of Louis XIV* 

And, if it ispemitttd to the atitho^ of these refleicdons, to say 
<mce for all, what he tiiinks ^ this man, whose name recurs so 
eiAen to the pen even of those who profess to deft|M»e him, — here 
it is. 

And, in the first place, he does not like him. It can be seen 
from the {Heceding pages, and will be li^en still more plainly in 
those which follow, iHiether he is inclined to prostrate himself 
before his memory. But, ftt the moment when he is most dis- 
posed to be severe, he stops, he reflects, he fears to be unjust.^ 
Having already several times altered his opinion of Louis XIV^^ 
he does not wish to venture again, save in good earnest ; so much 

* " I do not like men who set aside thdr oonntry's laws ; but I should 
find it diffioult to believe that Ottaar and Orontwell were Uttle-^mindei? 
men. I do not like eonqnerors ; but no one can persuade me Hat Alex 
ander and Qehgiskan, were oommonplaoe men.'*— Momtbsquueu. 
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the more, because smce he has aeriouslj taken up the study of 
the seventeenth century, this prince has rather gained than lost 
in his esteem. As much interested as any one can be, ia exe- 
crating the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he is not one of 
those who fimcy they have said everything in r^ard to one of 
the longest of reigns, in mentioning a deed of whidi the auth<»r 
was rather misled than croeL* He has been led to separate the 
man horn the king. The man, he likes less every day ; the king, 
he does not admire, much less like ; but, every day he learns ^ to 
respect him.f If it be (me of the characteristics of genius to 
take possession of his age, and personify it in himself, what foun- 
dation can we have for refusing to Louis XIV. this title i It is 
precisely because this prince was neither a Bossuet^ nor a Condd, 
nor a Bourdaloue, that we are unable to attribute to acddent the 
empire which he had over these men. When it is to be proved 
that man is the chief of created beings, what is generally done! 
The grandeur, ferocity and power of the animals which he has 
subdued, and whose master he is, are described. Well, if the 
obedience of animals stronger than myself proves me to be a 
reasonable being, what does the obedience of men who surpass 

* Oae IB oonliranded in seeing by how many people, and how many 
different kinds of people, Louis XIV. was deodived in this fatal affidr ; de- 
ceived by some in r^;ard to the dispodtion of the Protestants ; by others 
in r^;ard to their number ; by some in respect to the pretended fa^ty 
of conyersioDs; by others as to the extent of the severities exercised or 
to be exer<ased ; and lastly, by all in regard to the nature and limits of 
royal authority. It is painful to think, that P^lisson had more hand in 
ttda than any one else, for it was he who laid before the king the inter- 
minable lists of pretended oonversions, leading him thus gradually to be- 
lieve that there were no more, or but few more Protestants in his 
kingdom. But P^lisson was an apostate Protestant. 

f '^ He is not one of the greatest men, but certainly one of the greatest 
longs that ever existed." — Yoltasbx. SupplemetU to the** Age of LouU 
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me in talent, in learoing, in a thousand things, — what does it 
prove, if not that there is one thing, at least, in which I have no 
equal! This thing, in Louis XIV^ was the art of reigning. 
^ He is the most kinglj of all kmgs,'' wrote Leibnitz.* " ^s 
suitable province was to be a king," said also Dudos, more than 
thirty years afler his deatLf He was then neither a great king 
in rea]it7, since true greatness possesses quatitaes of whidi he 
was destitute ; much less a go^ king, and he cared very little to 
be this ; he was a Idng^ in all the extent and force of the appel- 
lation, — such a king as his &ther had not been, as his successors 
were not to be, — a kmg whose like we scarcely find two or three 
times in all the world's history, — ^where there is nevertheless no 
lack of those men who are called kings. 

Th^e are then no more such kings as he; there will never be 
my more such, in all probability. Shall we say so much the 
better, or so mudi the worse f The question appears strange in 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; and nevertheless, before 
dismissing it with $ shrug, let it be looked at with some atten- 
tion, and it will not be thought quite so strange. If it were 
purely and simply the question of a choice between Hberty and 
despotism, it could be quickly decided; but with the absolutism^ 
whose fall no reasonable man can lament at the present day, 
with a system which is regretted by none, have disappeared hab- 
its and principles, which it may be permitted to regret, because 
their absence is more to be lamented every day. There was then 
too much obedience ; now, there is none. Kings were then con- 
sidered as gods; now, they are scarcely regarded as men. The 

* Letter to Boeaaet This ezpreasioa had already been employed by 
Pilisaon. 

f IMsoouTBe upon his reoeptioa into the Academy, in 1747. Dudos is 
one of the aathors who has most closely studied, and most correctly judged 
Louis XIV. ; and on this acoount we must ooosider his flatteries of Louis 
X Y. doubly inegensablfti 



gOTeroed have no longer fiHth in their mleiB; ndeis bare bo 
loog€f faith in their miwicai* All that wa« then adored, ia bow 
burned; ererythiog that deq>otism bome^i is now adored; and 
in the midst of this cMnplete change among thosa things whioh 
are bumti are to be found things etenMlly to be reT^ed; aipoi^ 
4ho0e which are ack»ed9 aia to ba foQUtd muij which despotiaiii 
was perfecUj ng^t in burning. 

To return to our subject^ why should we be astonished that 
Louis XIV. had so thoroughly sulgected praa<dung and preach* 
ersy when we see what was hjs povFcr over rehgion itself! W0 
do not mean to speak now of tiie altqgaUier praotical inAuenea 
which hee»eraised byhiseTamplftinbeoqpwgadeyotee, JF<aithf 
also, up to a certain pointy was under his jurisdi^tioD. Dmring 
die debatos of a eouTairiioii where tott^ of ^a bishop ;^^it^ of 
his opinion, and uine of a CQttbraiy ofnnicHi, h^ one day oomr 
plained bitterly that iheie nine, ^ ^pite of his ordan^ rctoad 
to adhera to the deoiaian of the forty ; he would give anything, 
he saidy to see tham unaniraous, ^ But!* said the Duchess da 
Bourbon, ^ why do you not rather order iJie forty to agxiad with 
the opinion ol the njna*"- 8ha was ri^t* B«^ does that sig^ 
nify that tha^a forty would haire been ognsciQUs of basaness in 
yielding! I^o; ai l^ast wa ace notifor^ad to think so. But, as 
the opinion of the king had already, to judge fiom fl9)peanncei^ 
)uid a great if^ueace upon theirs, H iraa not cahunniating them 
to suppose that it wouUL be of sufficient weigiit to make tham 
uuhesitatmgly ohai^ %U ^Wbat ^aidd you hare done," ha 
ssid to Bossuet^ in llOQ^^^U I had dacidad for Honsiaur da 

• In 1764, Benedict XIY. told the Abb6 de Onaaoo oonfidenti^y, tb^ 
he wem ia poese^sion of a seoret letter from Loni^ ZIV. to Clement XI, 
in which, in 1714, the king had offered to make his fiUrgy retrmct thm 
decUration of 1682. See a lettsr fr<af^ Mootepqiiieu^o the Abh6 de Qw 
asoo. (SdofNoY. 1754,) 
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Gambray ? ^ Sire," replied the Bishop of Meaux, ^ I would have 
clamored twenty times as loud." Yes, if his conscience had 
commanded him to do so ; but this is precisely what we may be 
permitted to doubt If the king had happened to take a liking 
to F^n^lon^s doctrines, would Bossuet have tholight them so bad f 
Would he have felt so strong a desire to attack them f It is 
scarcely probable ; if we have not the right to say that he would 
htLve lied to his conscience, we have at least the right to imagine, 
that if his conscience had been beguiled, it would have been less 
severe, and less exacting. Some one asking his opinion in regard 
to frequenting plays, he said, ^ There are great reasons against it, 
and great examples for it"* Here is the king's example, even 
a bad example, weighed against reasons, even good reasons. 

In 1682 Louis XIV. had but to say the word, and France 
broke with the pope, — and but for the Protestants, to whom they 
did not wish to give the pleasure caused by this species of vio- 
tory, the separation would have been complete. J^ow I ask if 
ihe deigy who aided in this matter, were not under the influence 
iji an actual fascmation f — ^ihis act, which would have rent the 
chiuch, and renewed the very thing against whidi there had 
been most outcry at the time of the Reformation I Was not 
Bossuet also fascinated ; he who prepared the way, who at the 
first sign from his master, would have become the Granmer, and 
aided him to become the Henry VIII. of France ?f And lastly, 

* During the nunority of Louis XIV^ there was a comedy sometimes 
performed at the Louvre, and the young king was taken to see it The 
Cnr6 of Saint-Germain-rauzerrois, had a memorial presented to the qaeai- 
mother, designed to prove that it was a mortal sin to be present at these 
representatians. This memorial being signed by seven doctors, the Abb6 
de Beaumont, the king's preceptor, procured one signed by twelve, and 
containing a contrary assertion. So they continued without scruple to 
do as before. 

f The storm once over, no efforts were spared to conceal how very 
nearly there had been a rupture» and above all, how ctsay it would have 

14 
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not the pope liimseif under the charm, — ^ihe pope, who re 
ceiyed from V eraaillea, almost ward for word, the condemnation 
which he was to pronounce at Rome, in the quality d infallible 
judge^* against the Aichbish<^ of Camln-ay f 

been; bat the memoirB of the time, those of d'Agaesseaa in particulary 
leave no doubt apon the Bubjeet. Under any other than a Iiouia XIY. 
the assembly of 1682 would either nerer have taken place, or its antbors 
would have been punished by e»wimmimi<mMfln ; but as the Roman 
choreh understood very well, that in ceasing to be oim; she is no knger 
anything, Catholics of all opinions and all nations, have an immense in- 
terest in obliterating certain pages of her history. 

* Nothing ever written against Roman infidlibility can be more eoriooB 
than the whole history of the trial and condemnation of F6n61on. Ha 
publishes a book ; the pope sees and speaks of it in the most flattering 
manner. A letter from the king arrives ; he requests that the book shall 
be pronounced a bad one. Hie pope elects a cpmmittee of ten doctors ; 
this committee meets matjf-fimr times. At length a vote is takoi, and 
the judges are found to b^Jwe a^nti^ioe. According to the usual role^ 
this is an acquittal ; the pope openly avows Ms satisfiM^on. But the 
king insists. He demands, he exacts another examination of the book. 
A committee of cardinals devote thirty-rix sittings to it, and finally de- 
cide against its adthor, but in such gentle tenn% that the pontiff alao 
influenced by his personal sympathies, does not know how to express the 
condemnation. The cardinals propose to him to enact a series of canons, 
in which he shall not touch upon the book, but in which he shall confine 
himself to estaUishtng the true doctrines of the ehuroh on the contested 
points. This medium he likes ; the committee is deputed to prepare the 
canons. Thereupon arrives a thundering message frfxn France, — almost 
a declaration of war. The pope groans, becomes angry — and — ^pro- 
nounces. Fto^lon is dearly designated,— dearty condemned,--«nd this 
judgment, preceded by three years of hesitation, manifestly wrested from 
the feebleness of the pope, manifestly contrary to the opinion of the 
majivity of the judges, nevertheless presents itself to the Ghnrch as in- 
iUlible, — inspired by the Holy Spirit We ask now, what was, what 
could be the belief in the Church's infallibiUty in the mind of him who 
had exacted the condemnation ; in that of Boseuet^ who directed the 
whole affidr ; in that of F^n^on, who knew all its details f Much has 
been said of his submission, but what does it prove, save that he found 
iineoessary to stthmitl Fifteen days after his oondemnation, he wrete 
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Can we then be astonished, that a preacher should be ill at 
ease in oonfronting a man who had opposed himself to the Fope I 

as follows to the Abb6 do Chanterac, his agent at Rome : ^ You have 
aooomplished a hundred times more than I had dared to hope. Qtod. has 
permitted an mijust suooess.** A man who says to you, Qtod. Juu permitted 
my oondemnatioD, is certainly not yery strong in his oonyictions of the 
iufidlifaility of the tribwvsll 



\ 



CHAPTES XIll. 

LnXKE imOX GLAUDB TO BOUEDALOU&— «KTXES BEFBOOIB FOR WLATrKMY 

TO TBE KnrOw 

TuE conclusion to be drawn from all that we Have said, is not 
that a preacher was excusable for eulogizing the king upon all 
occasions ; it is, that we would be unjust if we claimed to be 
judges of all this, from the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
and also, to return to our story, that Claude would perhaps have 
done better to take the circumstances a little into consideration. 
But he was no courtier ; he called things by their right names. 
Here is his letter : 

« ViMAnj.w, Mardi 15, 1678. 
** Monsieur, — 

^ Do not seek to guess who I am. Tou do not know me 

by sight, and perhaps not by name ; and it is scarcely two hours 

since I saw you for the first time. But God sees us both ; that 

is enough. It is in his sight that I am writing, and it is in his 

sight that you will read. 

" In the eyes of the world, you have just added a new gem to 
your orator's crown ; in the eyes of religion, I mudi fear that you 
have but added a new scandal to those which are presented to 
view at court. 

^ Yes, Monsieur, you have profaned the pulpit ; and if I were 
not convinced that you had yielded to a miserable impulse, if I 
did not know how much in reality you respect both your minis- 
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try and the word of God, I should not hope to make jou fed 
how you have jiust been degrading and prostituting them both. 

^ In vain would you defend yourself by citing the exaggeration 
of the praises of all kinds, by whidi Hie king is ov^whelmed. I 
know that it would not be difficult for you to quote flatteries an 
hundred times stronger than yours ; but one word from the pul- 
pit means m(»e than twenty in the mouth of a poet or an orator 
of the Academy, and you may be certain that you have done 
more harm to the king in half an hour, than his professed flat- 
terers do in a whole mcmth. 

^ And what is this king^ <^ whom, in the fiice of religion, you 
hayedaredtomakeahero, asaint^ademi-godf Yon represented 
£urope to him, as jfull of admiration of his having consented to 
cease his conquests,*" yet you know, with all Europe, how unjust 
and cruel these conquests hare been, it woidd be necessary to 
go back to the invasions of the barbarians to find any thing to be 

* One of tiie moat srtfol, and usfortmiatdy one of the easieflt tricks 
to wbieh flattery resorts, is to persaade ooaquorafs tbat tiiey make war 
agaisBt their will ; for no man is so fond of shedding blood, that he is not 
enchanted at hearing himself called gentle and humane. This unluckj 
idea is fonnd in almost all the sermons preached before Louis XIY., and 
nerertheless, in his reign war had beoome, as it were, the natural state 
of things. It was so ouston^ary to see a new one undertaken erery year, 
that it was spoken of beforehand, as one would speak of a tax to be paid, 
or of the return of a season. A father would say, " My son will make 
his first campaign in such and such a year.** Against whom f Nobody 
Imew, — ^perhaps the king himself had not yet decided ; but he was to be 
relied upon for it. And yet this did not prerent the constant prescDtatioa 
to him of touching pictures of the rending of his paternal heart upon 
seeing himself forced to command fresh bloodshed. The name of pacijie, 
was even added to that of great ; witness these words of Cardinal ^e Ro- 
han, grand almoner of Franee, on presenting the body of Louis XIV. to 
the Ghanoine of St. Denis in 1*715 : — ** The prince whom we lament has 
left magnificent titles behind him, and the remotest generations will 
admii'e as we do, Louis the great, the just, tiie pacifle.'* This word is 
frequent in the iBseriptions and medals of his rdgn. 

14* 
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oompared with the frightful war of the past year * whose motive 
is stiC a mjstery, and whose sole object seems to have been to oc* 
cupy the leisure time of an army of a hundred thousand men, at 
the expense of an inoffensiye nation. And even if this war had 
been as just as it was the opposite, would that be any reason for 
cherishing in the aggressor's mind the idea that he had been glo- 
rious in his successes in arms t This feunous passage of the 
Rhine,f I hare heard people who were present^ say that it was 
mere absurdity to make such a commotion about an engagement 
without diflSculty, and abnost without danger. These forty cities 
captured in a month ; it is well known that many of them were 
but paltry towns, and that the best fortified of them had scarcely 
any one to defend them. Crushed, but not conquered, Holland 
is ready to revolt ; the politicians say, that by the end of this 
year the French will not have an inch of ground left there ;{ 
all this glory will one day in the eyes of history be as fisilse as 
it now is in the eyes of religion, and as it ought to be to yours. 
Forced, however, to remember that the glory of heaven is prefer- 
able to that of earth, you told the king so, but in what tenns ? 
Do you think it a good way to induce him to look higher, to 
repeat over and over to him that there is nothing under the sun 
to be compared to him t In order to tell him in a few words 
that the day will come when he will no longer be anything, 
you exhaust your eloquence in showing him that he is now every- 

* The war in Holland, 1672. 

f *' If the king had only thrown himself, mounted, into the river, as he 
might have done almost without danger, Alexander and his Granicos 
might have hid their diminished heads." Memoirs of Ghoibt. Ghoi^ ap- 
peared oonyinced, however, that Louis XIV. possessed much natural 
courage ; " but," he says, " he could not take a step forwards, that twenty 
courtiers did not hasten to form themselves into a rampart around him, 
conjuring him not to endaoger himseU" 

X This was really the case. 
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tlung. You do not exactly conceal from him that his glory will 
pass away ; but you speak to hini of this glory as the most bril- 
liant and the most legitimate that any man has ever possessed. 
Aa for its l»rilliancy, perhaps you are ri^t ; but it is not in 
the pulpit that you need speak of it ; as for its Intimacy, I 
know that all his enterprises have not been campaigns of Hol- 
land, yet this is not the only one from which it would be well to 
obliterate much. 

^ After the hero comes the saint* Here, allow me to quote. 

^ The subject was perseverance ; you had described and incul- 
cated it. *But who win perseveref you asked; *where are 
these faithful and steady souls f Thou alone, oh God, thou alone 
knowest them. I have reason also, however, to console myself; 
I know, and the whole universe knows with me, that there is one 
heart here, formed by thy hand, a heart opposed to all fickleness, 
oonsbtent in its conduct, steadily attached to the laws which it 
takes to guide it ; who having formed mighty designs, has per- 
formed prodigies of valor in their execution ; in order to do this, 
has sacrificed not only its repose and pleasures, but even its ad- 
vantace and interests. How far may not the perfection of thy 
UwXyai. .™ „d fe^ i.«^ <* oil A.d U J. 
sense who ever has been fitter than it is for the kingdom of 
heaven ?'f 

" ThiS) Monsieur, is more than flattery ; it is blasphemy. And 

among those things which posterity toUl scarce credit^ — ^again to 

employ one of your expressions, — ^these your words are not what 

will be found least strange, least incredible. 

** That which you really do know^ and which all the universe 

* Would it be very difficult to find saints in the Oalendar who were 
not eren so good as Louis XIV. f The Church has sometimes bestowed 
this title with a liberality most embarrassing tothose of its defenders who 
know iomethiDg of history. f literal 
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imamt aUo^ which posterity wiU know still better, tnirt me, — « 
thai at the Teiy moment when you wrote, stadied, and recited 
these lines, the man to whom they are addressed, was ahandoit- 
ing himself to the most shamefol scandals ; that the king oi 
whom you were making a saint, was actually in a state oi mortal 
sin. 

'^The Scripture declares, that adulterers shall nf4 enier into the 
kingdom of heaven ; you, you affirm in the presence of Qod, to 
an adulterous prince, that he kJUier than any other to do so. 

^ Morality, — I will not say the Scriptures, — ^but simple morality, 
teaches us to consider its laws as innate in the minds oi men, 
and consequently binding upon all ; and you praise the king 
for being steadily attached to those — which he heu dictated to 

^Ihe kii^ hea^ formed mighiy designs, Tes, but besides those 
which have been nUghtyj in the proper sense of the word, are 
you ignorant how many there haye been which were gsIj for 
the misery of France and Europe ? And the expression, prodi' 
ffies of wUoTf (the passage of the Rhine, probal^y I) of which 
you make use in the sune sentence, leads me to bdieve but too 
certainly, that his military designs are those whose grandeur 
you allude to most particulariy. 

" The king is opposed to all fickleness^ But in what t If not 
so in his most sacred engagements, can you commend him for 
being so in the carrying out of his designs t 

^ The king saerijiced his repose. Why that is the thing which 
is the smallest sacrifice to an ambitious man. Do you beliere, 
in all sincerity, that it is a drudgery for him to go now and then 
to see the taking of a dty t"* Do you consider the owner of 

* It is remarkable tbat Louis XIV. never foagbt a battle, and that all 
his exploits were sieges ; and further, that he left to his generals, his 
brother, or his sou, all those of which the suooess was not perfeotly eer 
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a field very praisewor&y for going thither once a year in order 
to return loaded with the grain which has been sowed there and 
reaped for him? These campaigns of the king are actual 
j^easure trip^; he takes thither his wife, his mistresses,* his 
poets, his whole court ; be is followed bj all his oonTeniences, by 
all the luxuries of a princely life, and all this is depicted to him 
as a life <^ &tignes and privations If 

^ Further, you say that he has ^btnficed his plecuures; some- 
times for a few days, but the remainder of his time has he not 
given himself up to them without bounds ? Are not he and his 
court inomersed in splendor and luxury ? 

^ And this, Monsieur, is what consoles you I Ah I tears ought 
rather to fail you for lamenting the £ite of a man exposed to 
such temptations ; you should not be able to find words strong 
enough to delineate to him his dangers I But no, you seem to 
delight in this idea. A little further on you say, ' Yes, Sue, it 
is your Majesty who is here my whole consolation.^ And as if 
it were not enou^ to give yourself as security for the sanctity 
which he does not possess, — ^ Why do I speak of myself f you 
continue ;' let me go further t The angels who protect your 

tain. This drcamstanoe did not escape those few critics who allowed 
themsely es to remain imdazzled hy his gloiy. In the moddng little drde 
of the Prince de Oonti, he was called ** the besieging king.'' 

* The Qaeen, Madame de la YalHdre, and Madame de Montespan were 
onee seen together in the same carriage. A peasant remarked muvely, 
that he had just seen the three queens, 

f " If he carries on so tedious a war,** wrote La Bruy^re in 1698, ** it 
is ouly to secure for us a happy peace ; it is to arrive at that height of 
his wishesi public happiness, that he devotes himself to the labors and 
&tigues of a troublesome war, that he exposes his person, and that he 
braves the indemeney of the heavens and of the seasons." An eulogium 
of Ijouis XIV. could not be written without some phrases in this style. 
It is almost like begging lor pity £»r this poor king, exposed from time 
to time to a shower of rain I 
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kmgdoiDy the Min^ who day and night ecmtunie their prajren 
for your sacred penon, enen Ood^ if I may rentiire to say so, 
will he not find, in the stability of your diaraeter, a eoMolaium 
for tike unfoithfolness of the greater number of Christians f* 
The kii^ theni is unquestikmably saved ; yoo assure him, that 
the gates of heaven will be opened wide to receive him. But 
this is still not sufficient ; he possesses too many virtues for on« 
•(ditary man; God will eonMe himself through him for the 
vices and imperfections of othenk * U I may rentnre to aay 
aOy* you add, and yon do Teotniel And your hand did not 
wither when tracing such impiely I At BiHne, under a religion 
which permitted wonfaip to be emper<»8, 1 do not bdieve that 
ft was ever canied farther than this.* 

^ I became heated, Monsieur. I resolved, nevertheless, to be 
cahn, to confine myself to drawing your attention to w<m^1b, upon 
which I prefer to beiieve that you did not reflect seriously. My 
grief has conquered me. Strong in the rectitude of my inten- 
tions, I have set aside tiie man of geoius, and have been so bold 
as to considsr yon but as a btotiier ; I have used, perhaps have 
abused the right bestowed upon me hy tbis name. I have too 
great an esteem for you, to think that you will be offended by it. 

'^The power of speech is a mighty power. If the monarch 
be resi)onsible for the use he shaU make bf his,— the orator also 
has an account to give. The more talent and power given him 
for tiie Mnging of souls to Christ, tiie more wfll be required of 

* literal 

t '* But for that fear of the deri], which God left to him, even in the 
micUt of his greatest irregularities, he would have set himself up to be 
worshipped, and would have found worshippers.** — Saint-Simon, 

An inscription composed by the Jesuit Menesirier, contained,— 

** JfwiUni m^jestatique Begis." 

it is true that mmm has not alt(>gether the meanmg dmnUy; but it is 
net fiir from it 
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him in that daj when they shall be judged. Tou can do much 
for their salvation, but you can do yet more for their perdition ; 
for in proportion to the reluctance with which men draw near to 
the straight gate, is the eagerness with which they precipitate 
themselves towards the other, if you are so unhappy as to open 
it a Utde." 

In spite of all that we have said in explanation, if not in ex- 
cuse of Bourdaloue's conduct, — ^it is difficult to conceive how he 
could pay so little attention to this letter, as to venture, after two 
years only, — upon the repetition of a coinpositioii which had 
drawn upon him such condemnation* However this may be, we 
have seen how rapid and sincere was the awakening of his con- 
science in Claude's presence. 



CHAPTER Xiy. 



OLAUDI ALOm WITH BOCEDALOUX.— THK LATCEB AGKNOWLKDGB BmSKLT 
'WKOKQf AND BBQUBRB GLAUDX'B ASSUTANOB IN HIS SERMON. — ^EXADB IT 
TO OLAUBB.— 4HI LATTIB Bnim TO MCtAXB A FKBORATION. 



Whin BoeBuet and the F^n^lons had reached the bottom of 
the staircase, they perceived, not without astonishmeDt^ that the 
minister had not accompanied them. 

Tet they had seen him rise, take his hat, and direct his steps 
towards the door like themselves. They had not, however, per- 
ceived, that Bourdaloue had taken him by the arm, saying in a 
low tone, " Remain." 

Then returning after conducting his visitors out, he said : 

" We are alone ; I have need of it — ^Yes, I remember this let- 
ter. I have kept it — ^here it is — ^" 

And he took it out of a drawer. 

"There it is — ^I should have done better to bum it and obey 
it^ than to keep it without paying any regard to it. — ^Yes, that is 
it — ^Do not seek to discover who I am — ^ I remember, how- 
ever, that I sought much to discover ; I made a thousand guesses ; 
but the letter itself overturned them one after the other. I 
thought of a number of persons at court, of Monsieur de Mon- 
tausier, of the Marshal de Bellefonds,*^— K)f some others ; but 

* Friend of BoBeaet, and of the Dnke de Montausier. The independ- 
enoe of his oharaoter was not at all times equally praiseworthy, for he 
was OQoe disgraced for having refused to serve under Turenne, and the 
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tli€86 gentlemen I knew, and the author of the letter declared 
himself to be unknown to me. I was assured that there was 
PorUBoyal in it ; if I had thought of Monsieur de F6n61on, — 
whom I had in effect never seen, but whom I knew by reputa- 
tion, — ^I should probably have fixed upon him. But the idea did 
not strike me. Two or three expressions made me almost sus- 
pect a Protestant hand ; others counteracted these, that of nwrtal 
titiy for instance, which I know that you do not allow — ^ 

^ I put it on purpose." 

"WhyT 

^I did not wish that you should suspect with whom you were 
dealing." 
/^ Ah I perhaps I should hare better heeded you F 

"A Protestant P 

"AChiistian." 

'^ There is a word, my brother, Wlud is wcnrth your Qnesi 
sermon." 

'^ But that is not ail," resumed Bourdaloue. ^ Do you know 
why Monsieur de Condom — ^ 

^ Monsieur Boesuet 9" 

^ Monsieur Boesuet, I mean. You are particular as to this name! 

^ Well, — ^yes. I do not recollect to have seen that Saint Paul 
had himself called Monsieur of Antioch, and still less Saint Peter 
— ^Monsieur of Rome — ^"* 

•eeood time for haviiig giTen battle agaimt the orders of his general, fhe 
Msnihsl de CMquy. 

* sun iei9, Claude doubtlees aUodee to the impoesibility of etftaUish- 
ing historieally, not only that St. Peter was bishop of Rome, but even Uiat 
he was erer there. Tradition fixes his death in 66» the eame year with 
that of St. Paul. Kow the hoolt^f Acts mentions him, without interrup- 
tion, as bong either at Jenualem, Oeaarea or Antioch, until 62. From 
that time, we lose sig^t of him ; but in 68 or 69, St. Paul writes his epis- 
tle to the Romans. In the whole of this long letter, there is not a word 
of St. Peter, and at the end, when the aathiMr names and lalutes as many 

15 
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^OoBtroTerajy Monaear da C9iu«Qteiir' said Boiirdaloa€^ 
smiliiig ; ^ must I remind you of our agreement f 

"Foigive me; I rfudl not forget it again. You were saying, 
then, that Mcmsieur de Condom f — ^ 

*^ Oh I say plain Boesuet ; I shall not dispute with you in re- 
gard to that — Bnt| however, do you know why you found him 
here! He came to advise me not to flatter the Mug to- 
morrow — ^ 

*^ He 1 But he has often flattered him as much as you, per- 
haps more. — ^What a fit of sererity I" 

^ In truth, I hare not always seen him as he was to-day. He 
has even given the hing, frequently, both in his discourses, or in 
his books, majrims which I would not give him, and which I 
think rery dangerous." 

*^ Do you mean perhaps those on royal authority f 

^ Predsely. He sets no bounds to it ; the nations haye but 
dutieSj their kings have but rights. You Protestants ought to be 
more shocked at this, than any others, with your somewhat re- 
publican ideas."* 

^ More distressed than shocked ; for sudi maxims only tend to 
prepare for the orertuming of states and dynasties. In his 

as twentif-smfm persons, he still does not say a word of him, whom it 
would have been natural to salute and mention first. Evidently, then, 
St. Peter was not at R<Mne in 58. In 61 Baul arriyes in this city ; the 
Acts relate his stay there^ but oontinae silent ahont Peter. In 62 or 68 
he writes four loDg epistles from R<Mne ; Peter is not mentioned in them. 
Ii: 66^ the year of his death, he writes to Timothy. ** AU hare forsaken 
him," he says. Where, then, was Peter t 

* See Bossuef s writings against Juriea and Basnage. Alarmed far the 
resplts of their ideas in regard to the sovereignty of the people, he insists 
more and more, with a kind of terror, on the dogma of absolute authority. 
Hius he sometimes goes so fiur, that the most ardent defenders of tibia 
dogma would not venture at the present day either to reproduce his ideaa^ 
cqr fiven to employ hia expressions. 
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^Politique Hr4e de VSerUure^ Monsieur Boesaet Ims repeated and 
amplified all the most exaggerated things that were said on this 
subject in the still pagan, and ahready barbarian£ome of the 
earbest Christian emperors.* ' Kings are gods, and participate 
in some sort in the divine independence.' * The prince himself 
can render justice when he knows that he has done wrong ; but 
against his authority there can be no refuge save in his author- 
ity.'! -^^ twenty quotations of the sort might be made. If ^ 
the king should practice all that M. Bosquet has said of royal 
authority, literally, — ^the Turks would be a £ree people compared 
with the French.''^ 

"^ It must, however, be said, that this same book is full of very 
wise things, very severe things even, in regard to the responsibility 
of kings before God, in regard — but you are right; my sermon 
also is fiiU of them, fiili of just such things. But let us return to 
it, I pray. M. Bossuet has had a long conversation with the 
; he has almost forced j&om him the promiM that he will 



* " SacrQegii iiuitar est dnbitare an recte jndicayerit imperator ; an is 
digniu sit quern elegerit eta"-Oode of Thiodosiob. 

The laws of Gratian and Yalentiniaii aboimd in deolaratioiis of thiT 
kind See Momtebquiki;, book ziL 

f "Policy^ drawn from the 8eripiure$,** book iy^ chap. Ist, entitled, 
** Boyal authority is absolute.* This chapter is a very good reply to those 
who might be tempted to assert^ as has often be^i attempted during the 
last ten years, that Catholicism is, and always has been, friendly to liberal 
ideas. If it has sometimes claimed the rights of the people, it has been 
to confiscate them for its own profit ; whereyer it cannot hope to substitute 
itself lor royal despotism, it is its firmest support and warmest defender. 

X During the war of the sucoeasion, at the time of increasing his al- 
ready enormoos taxes, Louis XIV. experienced some hesitation, and de» 
manded of seyeral doctors, whether he could conscientiously consider 
himself as master of the possessions of his subjects. He might haye 
spared himself the trouble, for Bossuet had decided the question as posi- 
tiyely as he could desire. At any rate, the doctors whom he consulted, 
would have taken car« to leave him in no embarrassment. 
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put an «iid to his impilaiities; he waati me to strike a hard 
Uow to-morrow. When you came in, I was beginning to read 
himmyMrmon; hehadpromiaedtoheLpme, — take his pl|u» — ^ 

«< WilHnglj ; bat what will he say r 

^Whatmattenitl It is I who ask you to do so." 

** And you do not fear — ^ 

^ I oug^t only to fear one thing, and that is, to be judged too 
kniently. That will not be tibe case with you.** 

u Ko— but you run k great risk <^ being ^ler^ed beyond what 
you may wish. Since you authorize me to iq>eak with all frank- 
ness, I shall perhaps blame things which even at present do not 
^»pear blamable to you." 

^I am prepared for anything." 

<* Well, read on." 

Bourdaloue read his text; then commenced; 

«Sire"— 

^ I stop you here," said Claude. 

«In i«guxl to the text r 

^ No, but this word sire. Is there no way of leaving it out f 
You seem by using it, to make an agreement only to speak to 
the king and for the king." 

«<It is an agreement whidi is not kept After the first two or 
three phrases, usage permits me to say, ^ my brethren^ as if the 
were no longer there. It is what I generally do ; you wiU 



see." 



** If it is a mere form, I do not insist; but it appears to me 
unfortonate. After haying commenced with the king, it seems 
natural to finish with him also ; and from thence come the com- 
plimentary perorations. But go on, if you please." 

He continued, and for a long time Claude had only to keep 
silence and admire. It is true that now and then there occurred 
Catholic f nms e^e xpres a i on, of which he could not approve. 
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which he himself would not use; bat that did not preyent him 
from following with delight the long series of proofe and reascnis, 
where, as has been remarked, ''the most studied ailments re- 
sembled sudden ins^rations."* And, besides, the subject itself 
the miraculous contrast betweeu the Saviour's humiliation on 
earth, and his greatuess as God, between tl^e hprrors of the crosa 
and the gkuies of heaven, — ^this was enough most profoundly to 
impress the soul of such an auditor as be. . . 

It is tnie^ that the orator, afta* reac^ng. one or two pages vdth 
some mimotony taid a degree of embarrassment, had gradually 
become at his easeu And even more,— owing to sc«ne remains 
of his agitation, to the beauty of the discourse, perhaps also, who 
knows S to a slight shade of vanity, his enunciation had some- 
thing more animated, more penetrating than^ ^l^pulpit ; freed 
from the anguish of recitation by heart, he threw into it a warmth, 
a rapidity, a feeling, which had perhaps never been before re- 
marked in him. 

At the end of the first part, he raised his eyes. Claude was 
motionless, and did not even appear to perceive this mute inter- 
rogation. His silence was the highest praise. 

Towards the end of the second part, Bourdaloue's voice sud- 
denly lost its firmness; his brow clouded. Recalled thus, in 
spite of himself to the sad reality of his office of judge, Claude 
understood that they were approaching the delicate subject : 

— ** Who will persevere ? "Where are the souls who are faith- 
ful to their promises, steadfast in their resolutions { Neverthe- 
less, I have grounds for consolation — ^ 

Bourdaloue was silent, and bowed his head. ** We are there,'* 
he said, '^you know the rest" 

"Well! write—" 

"Whatr 

* Dnsaault. 
16* 



\. 
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* What I am goiBg to dictate to yoo.'' 

« Dictate to me r 

^ TcB. Ton can do wliat you please with it? 

He obeyed* llua sitoatioQ of 8ch<to seemed to him, howerer, 
aomeiriukt strange; in asking for aid, he had not expected to Te- 
ceiTe a master. But it was only his first feeling of astonishment^ 
for he already nnderstood Claade*s heart too well to be offended 
at his manner, or to attribute to him a wish to humiliate any 
one. And in troth Clande was reiy &r fiom this. He had just 
had some ideas which he thought good, and did not wish the 
tion to cooL Besides it seemed to him more natural to 
ihem to^nrdaloue, leaving him the freedom of Mer- 
mpting him when he wonld, than to write ihem himself andgiye 
them to him' as a lesson to be learned. 
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AKUTAL or riTHIE LA OHAIBB^— BS Clim WOB OnRIOH OF TBM ■»]«»>- 

But the fiist line was scarcely written, when, *^ Good erening, 
mj dear brother, good evening P cried, (entering without being 
announced,) a man whom Claude recognized as belonging to the 
same (»der with Boordaloue, and whose physiognomy offered a 
adngular mixture of canning and goodness, of drcumspection and 
frankness. 

**Tou are alone," he continued; "good I I begin to be some- 
what reassured — ^ 

He had not seen Claude. The chamber was quite large ; and 
as the minister was in the habit of waDdng while he dictated, the 
Jesuit had entered by accident, when he was at the fiirQier ex- 
tremity. And he remained there. 

Confused, Bourdaloue could onlymake a slight motion in that 
direction as if to inform the new comer. But he^ not perceiving 
it, unceremoniously took a seat 

"« What is this that I hare heard r he resumed. '^Thatyou 
were going to play me a trick to-morrow, and a trick-—'' 

'^Yes. I am told that M. de Condom has been to see you ; 
toat his visit was connected with to-day's affairs; and that it 
goes so &r as to be a question of nothing less than a pubUo ^- 
hortation of the king, not to perform his Easter devotions with' 
out having sent away Mme. de Montespan— " 
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<< And if it should be 80 r 

" K it Bhould be sol WeU, yoa are really admirable ! You 
do not peroeive then, into what a frightful embarrassment you 
would throw me I If it should be so I Why, if the preacher of 
the king allow himself to say such things, pray what becomes <rf 
the oonfessor f *** 

^ Apropos of oonfessor, I thought you were in bed. I heard 
that you had been bled — ^ 

*^ Twice, brother, twice, — and if the first was the comedy, the 
second was not, I swear to you. I had gained enough bad blood 
in the interraL What a position, good God, what a position 1 
And how well poor Father Ferrier would haye done to Hye Usi 
yean longer, and leaye me at Lycms with my folios and medals P 

*^ You do not always say that You did not say so yesterday." 

^ Alas I it is not certain that I shall say it to-morrow. If you 
but knew what the king is for me I He heaps upon me all the 
&Tors which can most dazzle and overwhelm me. I don't speak 

* Befidee the argomaits, religioiui and otherwiae, whioh hare generally 
been uaed for or againat ofwIeesiDii, there ia one yery aimple question to 
be aaked, it aeema to ns ; — have the R(»nan Catholic Bovereigns been, upon 
the whole, more religioiia and moral than the Protestants. If there were 
an equal amount of weakness and vice on eadi side, we mig^t eren then 
ask what was the use of this soperfluoos expense of confeflsorB ; still more 
may we ask this, if it be true, as we think, that there has been more mo- 
rality, or less immorality among soyereigns without confessors, than 
others. Bat without insiflting upon these vague comparisons, let us coo- 
^e ourselves to a fiiot which none will deny ; namely, that the immoral- 
ities of Roman CathoUc sovereigns have been many times displayed, in a 
manner unequalled lor audacity and shamelessness. After this, is it 
snough to remark; that confession did not hinder these scandalous dis- 
plays 1 May not we add, that it was in some degree the cause ci them. 
It maybe doubted whether a num who respected religion and feared heD, 
Louis XTV. for instance^ would have openly given such scandal, without 
the unfortunate facilitj of depositing every month, every week, every 
day, if he saw fit, his burden of sins, at the feet of a man intimidated or 
carried away from duty. 
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of pensions; I hire already twice as many of them as I need, 
and he has often expressed his r^ret that he cannot present me 
with benefices.* It is I who keep the list of them. He tells mc^ 
*Do not fc»rget your friends.' But giving is nothing to him, 
and so he seems to seek out methods of giving to me, in order 
tliat his benefits shall haye the greater possible value. Stay— « 
it was but a fortnight ago that he saw me pluck a primrose in 
the park of St Glermain. ' You have flowers 9' he said to me. 
* I wish that you should have a garden.' A week passed. I 
supposed that he thought no more of it, or that he waited until 
we should be at Yersailles to give me a little piece of ground. 
Not so. I learn that he has had an immense garden bought, 
and the orders are given for the building of a delicious house 
in it" 

^ Where is it!" asked Bourdaloue. 

« At Menihuontanff 

^ Oh I oh I Five leagues from Versailles f 

•* Yes, it is rather far — ^but I am not sony for that" 

** Nor he, I suppose. Provided that he sees you once amonth, 
it probably does not signify much to him." 

*^ Nor to me, neither. — ^But, however, he had thirty ways of 
getting rid (^ me; I confess that it could not be done with abet- 
ter grace. They say that I am his courtier; it is rather he that 
18 mine. During my pretended indisposition of yesterday, how; 
many times do you think he sent to inquire after met I am 
aony I did not count ; but there were at least ten messages—" 

*< And you attribute that to his desire to know that you are 
bettor!" 

*^ On the contrary, my good friend, on the contraiy.— -I believe, 

* It was oontrary to the ndee of the order. 

f It is this garden which has nnoe become the cemetery oslled Fire U 
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however, that he would be aony to hsve me die, for then he 
would hare a new oonfeasor to take, and a new education to be- 
gin, while mine, aha ! is throe qnarten finished ;* but so long as 
it does not go to that length, I have every roason to think that 
he will never be displeased with me for being ill at Easter. 
However that may be^ such an interest for my health is no less — 
in the eyes of the conrt — yon midemtand — an immense diatino- ' 
tion."t 

^ And you call that an education three quarters finished! You 
are very modesf 

<< It is finished, you think t Well, you are mistaken. It is 
not; it will not be^ please Qod. There is such a thing as a ocsor 
science, Father Bourdaloue— " 

*^ And people ofiien act as if they had none, Father La Chaise." 

** And so you have resolved to have enough for two, it appears. 
*— I have been rightly informed, I see; it is to-morrow that your 
seal is to signalize itself at my expense. I should like to read it^ 
—this jhmous sermon T' 

''TesI Well, there it is.** 

** You allow me r 

** Certainly." 

*^ But I see nothing there — ^ exclaimed Father La Chaise, 
after having rapidly run over the first parL ^But I see nothing 
hoe either," he exclaimed again, after having run over the sec- 
ond part a little less rapidly. 

** Ah, the conclusion-— -well — let us see. — ^Well, the leaf is torn 

outr 

* <' It id more diffioult to fiilfil one's duties, than to find prlestB to dis- 
pense one from doing so." — ^Montesquieu. Persian Letters, 

f Louis Xiy.' having one day whispered a few words in the ear of 
Madame de Brinon, superieuse of St Ojt^ — this lady, hitherto humUe and 
modest, became insupportaUj haughty. 
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^ Here it is, kere it jb." 

** All crumpled ?" 

**I — yes — an aocident — ^while stadying — ^lule reading— « 
Bomewhat abrupt gesture — ^ 

** Mj dear Mend, you are quizzing me. If you tore off this 
eonelufiion it is because you have another one." 

«Nor 

•* No, I tell you, upon the word of— *• 

^Are you going to say or» ^A« ward of a «7e<tn7, like your P<»t- 
Boyal Mends f 

^ You ought to know that I never jest upon those subjects 
wluch religion and my haUt order me to respect" 

And yet it was somewhat jesuidcally, in the Pascalian sense of 
the word, that Bourdaloue had replied no. Father La Chaise 
had asked, ^ haye you another ?" No^ signified ^ I haye not^" 
and this was true ; but the question evidently meant, ^ are you 
going to write another?" and thus this w) approached somewhat 
to a fidsehood. Was it jestingly, or seriously that he had said 
it f We incline to think that there was a little of both. Then 
we must not forget the uneasiness in which he was kept by the 
presence of Claude ; he did not in reality exactly know what he 
was saying. 

** I go for no^ said the confessor, who had already recom- 
menced reading, this time attentively, line after line. 

'^But it is admirable, all that I" he cried, after the first few 
phrases. — ^^ What talent ! what art I How the ideas fiow into 
one another I How well it is brought out I I have reason^ hmih 
every for eonsokUion — ^ 

He thought he heard a movement at the extremity of the 
diamber. But hearing nothing further, he resumed, ^for amwh 
kUium; (still reading,) /l»M»t9, and <ft6icrAofet«ntwrwl»M»t9«a« 
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weU — goodlgoodl And toho has ever been JUter ikon he /or the 
kingdom of heaven / — Admirable 1 Admirable P 

In shorty one might have imagined that Father La Chaise knew 
Claude's letter, and was striving to reverse it from beginning 
to end. 

Bouidaloue was in agonies. He felt that his cause was not 
so widely separated from that of his companion, that these 
scandalous oonunendations might not bring condemnation upon 
him the author of the eulogy, — in the mind of the minister. 
What tormented him the most, was the thought of the conclu- 
sions to which Claude would probably come, in regard to the 
principles and tendendes of the Jesuits So, burning with im- 
patience to cut it short, he was sometimes upon the point c^ call- 
ing to him, sometimes he sought in his mind for some method 
of supplicating him not to appear, {Hroposing to himself after- 
wards to excuse to the best of his ability, if not his companion, 
at least his order. 

In the meantime, the Father continued. All that he bought 
particularly good, he read aloud. When he arriyed at that 
sentence which piaude had called blasphemy, he could no longer 
contain himself; he was enthusiastic. 

And this enthusiasm was sincere. A man of some mind,— « 
in the habit of seeking and finding only one of the branches c^ 
the oratorical art, in preaching, — erery brilliant or dexterous idea 
seemed to him excellent from that rery quality; he troubled 
himself very little about the principles ; still less about the rdi- 
gious and moral effect In ai^^umentatiTe compositions, he de- 
tected with incomparaUe address the smallest or the best con- 
cealed faults ; at such times he was again in all his vigor, the 
late professor of philosophy, the man who had for twenty yean 
attracted all the youth of Lyons to his instructions. In com- 
positions with which feeling had anything to do, he noticed no- 
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tiling bat the style. A valiant diampicm of the laws of logiC| 
lie generally treated those of religion and morala very lightly. 

We have already had occasion to remark with how many hon- 
orable qualities this laxity was ocmibined in him. *^ He was of 
oommon-place mind," said Saint Simon, ^ bat of good disposition. 
Just, upright, disinterested, polite, modest, very mueh of a Jesuit, 
bat moderate, and without servility." Voltaire calls him ** a mild 
man, with wh<»a the road to reconciliation was always open ;" 
bat it is ram that a conciliatory per8<»i has at the same time enough 
■trangth never to be so at the expense of those things in which all 
o(»iciIiation is blamaUie. It is not hjrpocriteB alone who say with 
Tartufe ; ^ There is a way of arranging matters with heaven." 

This language is still oftener that c^ lukewammess or of weak- 
neaa. La Chaise was one of those men who have the misfiar- 
tone to be^vividly impressed neither by good nor eviL 

^Perfect, — ^really, — ^peifectl" he said to Bonrdaloue, retuming 
him his manuscript 

''Yes? And yet certain scruples have presolted themselves — ^ 

''Say rather that they have been presented to you." 

" That is not the question. PMsented at not, I have them. 
Andifyou will— " 

" Let us have them — ^ 

" Well, — ^would I say to the king in private, what I am going 
to say to him before alibis court 9 Would you say it to him, you f" 

"A pretty question ! Does one ever use the same language 
in a t6te4^te as in the pulpit f " 

"No, as far as style goes; butthe ideas! Do you think that 
what is false in itself^ can pass for true in the pulpit 9" 

" True! true/ Who talks of that9 Who is going to ex- 
amine whether the praises given to the king in puliic are the 
exact expression of the truth 9" 

" And suppose he takes them as truth P 



/~ 
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^ Mj dear brother, yon must oanfeK that one would not ex.- 
peet these reflections from him who wrote these two pages here — ^ 

Bonrdaloue cast down his eyes. 

^And who is preparing himself to recite* them to-morrow,'* 
added La Chaise, in an incrednlons and questioning tone. And 
as Bonrdaloue did not reply, he said : ''Ton are not fr)ink with 
me^ — ^it is bad ; you will persist in throwing me into perplex- 
ity, — ^it is bad — ^yery bad. In &ct yon are quite pale-—" 

He took his hand, and said in the most caressing tone : 

^ Hare you reflected well, my dear brother ? K you go and 
talk severely to the king, you exile yourself from the pulj»t of 
Versailles. Would it not be better to remain in his good 
graces, and keep in your power the means of bringing him af- 
terwardi, but gradually and without idolence,* to the change 
which we all desire t Yes, all, for you do not do me the wrong 
to think that I care more about my garden than the king's 
salvation. Come, let us discuss the matter. Ton have a splen- 
did composition there, which will giye the greatest pleasure to the 
king, and the greatest honor to you. It is the last sermon of 
this Lent — be prudent^ and I promise you thit you shall preach 
again next year. Then, do what you choose. Be terrific frrom 
the very first sermon. But to-morrow ! The day but one before 
Easter ! Once more, I ask, do you think of such a thing ? 
Who win thank yon for this great effort of zeal and courage f 
The court 9 DoubtfUL The king f StiU more doubtfioL No 
one, you see, no one—" 

^Except God T said Claude. 

* <* Ohriatianity ib like a great salad The nations are the herbs ; the 
doetors are the salt ; vot tfAi% sal terra. Macerations are the vinegar, — 
and the oil, the good Jesuit Mhers. A Jesuit smooths everythii^.'' — 
Fathbb Andre : Sermon an ZedL 

" Since," adds the author, " a drop of oil always spreads ; — ^Put od< 
Jesuit into a province, and it will soon be full of tiiem.** 



CHAPTER XVL 

FAXBKa LA OHAIBX 8TASTUCD. — ^HB DXPAEIEf, AND GCAUDX OOMTDCUIS HIB 

DIOTAXIOir. 

** A THinmxBBOLT Mingat hk feet^ codd not have piodoeecl,-^ 
efcc.*» 

If this phiase were not so old, and were not to be found in all 
rananeesywe shonld not know a bettor one to describe the effect 
ti these words upon the reyarend fiither. Stupefied, scared, his 
eyes immoderately stretched open, wandered from Claude to Bour- 
dahme, which latter, afanoet as much confounded as himself was 
not very capable of commencing an explanation. Claude waa 
olent He remained at three paces distant, standing motionless^ 
and still half enveloped in the shadows which obscured two-thirds 
of the room, 

M Who — ^who is this t Who is this manT at length asked 
Father La Chaise. 

^ It IS a — it i»— -my seeretary." 

*^ A plague take your secretaiy I He has giren me a fright** 
This word .^^iU expired on his lips. Claude had adnmced a 
stop or two; the light M brilliantly upon his severe counte- 
nance, and his glance was very little like that of a secretaiy in 
the cabinet of his employer. 

"Your— your secretary! Monsieur is your secretaiy r 

"MoDsienr,'' said Claude, "if your anscience were easy in re* 
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gard to the words which I maj posribl j hare heard you apeak, 

yon would not be so startled to see me here." 

* ''Startled!— II— My consdeiioe I— B J what right r 

''Oh I I know very well that I hare not a confessors 
diplomsr— ** 

"But who are yon, then! Who is this, Monsieur Bourda- 
loueT 

" What difference does that makeT resomedChHide. " How- 
eyer, shall I tell you who it is t It is an honorable man, mon- 
sieur, whose indignation is aroused when he hears calcolationa 
like those whidi you hare just been making. It is a Chiistian, 
to whom you will not deny the right to groan for the injury 
whidi you do to religion, and for the wretchedneas of the souls 
whidi you caose to perish — ^ 

" He insults me P eried the &ther, " in your presence I in your 
hoosel And you do not make him hush! Do you join with 
him then ! In that case, I hare only to retire — ^ 

" Make me hush, monsieur ! And by what right f let me ask 
in my turn. You say you are insulted. Is it my fiuilt if truth 
is an insult to you t For in hd, it is only truth that I have told 
you; truth, sudi as you would hear it from all pious lips, if they 
dared tell it to you ; truih,such as you would read it in all, even 
the least pious hearts, if Qod permitted yon to read them. Tou 
have, like the king whom you are aiding to undo, — ^you haye, 
(and it is the beginning of your punishment,) those who undo you* 
You are sought after, flattered ; you are, in fiMst,the first and the 
most powerful of the mioisters of the crown. Tremble I It is 
neyer with impunity that one is placed near to a throne. The 
truth, which you conceal from the king, others conceal from you; 
but also upon you falls all the odium of the vices which you tol- 
erate, and consequently encourage in him. There is not a 
courtier so corrupt, so shamebss, so interested that the king 
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should oontinue in his vioes, as not to see that it is your duty to 
withdraw him from them, and that jou lie to jonr eonsdenoe, to 
your charge, to jour €k>d. But pardon, paidon me. Qodismy 
witness that it is from no bittemesS| no personal animosity — ^ 

La Chaise no longer heard him. At the first words, the poor 
Jesuit had risen, and in spite of all Bourdaloue's efforts, had not 
ceased his progress towards the door, — menacing Claude at some 
moments, aiid at others oviarwhehned. When he had reached 
the door, Claude also wished to stop him, but in vain. In a few 
seconds he had reached the foot of the stairs. 

^ It is useless," said the minister, sadly ; '^he is gone. Be sure 
to tell him, I beg of you, that I did not expect so sudden a de- 
parture, and that I should have been glad to shake hands with 
him. He would have seen that the purest zeal was the only 
source of my reproaches, and that charity had not for an instant 
quitted my heart But where were we t There is no time to 
be lost Have you the courage to go on f 

^I must have it €k)od God I what an evening I What a 
scene r 

^ Did I do wrong in showing myself P 

^ Oh I no. When you interrupted him, it seemed to me as if 
he were Satan himself, there was so much art and so much se- 
duction in his words. And yet he is not bad ; he is weak — ^" 

'^ Well ! and do you not know, that in this world the weak do 
more harm than the wicked P 

*^1 have said it often in the pulpit, but I have never understood 
t as well as to^y. Go on, I am ready.** 

Claude recommenced his walk, and sometimes quickly, some- 
iimes a little less rapidly, according as words came more or less 
itbundantiy, he dictated to him about four pages. 

<< I shall never dare to say that P cried Bourdaloue, at a cer- 
tain passage. 

10* 
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CSftode oontimied without heeding. ^ 

**1 ihall never dare to saj thatf he repeated, throwing down 
i. p» after haying writtaii Oe iMt word.. 
'* Yeiy yon will dare," said dande. And he went away. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BOQBDALOmi WKMAOB ALOMX. — OOIOIIZB TO KKMOKT A3XD BBGITIB BIB PSEOBA* 
TION.-— BOfiSOZT HXABS AKD AFTftOYIS OF IT. 

# 

BouRDALOiTXy however, remained seated. Li committiiig lias- 
til J to paper the rapid improvisation of Claude, he had scarcely 
been able to take it in as a whole ; he had not even endeavored 
to do Hiis. Agitated, uneasy, his mind had only followed his 
peiL Claude had been gone a quarter of an hour, before he had 
even glanced at the pages lying before him. 

At length, he appeared to perceive them ; his eye rested upon 
fhem, at first casually, then with more and more attention. He 
read, he re-read his new peroration, and at every sentence, (for he 
was accustomed to read aloud,) his voice became stronger, his ac- 
cent more spirited. Look at the musician whose eye £dls by 
chance on a beautifol composition which is new to him. He 
nins throu^ it at first carelessly ; he does not smg, — ^he scarcely 
hums it. Qradually he becomes aroused ; one measure pleases 
him, then a second, — then another. — ^His enthusiasm is awakened, 
and to the real beauty of the compositiim is added the brilliancy 
of an ]mprovisation.-^The applause is unanimous. 

No one applauded the orator, for he was alone ; but he him- 
self applauded; he was more and more* astonished, more and 
iDOte struck. 

We have not this passage. It was not found among Bour- 
dal^ue's papers, and the sermon has come down to posterity with 
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the pages which the author tore out — ^Why for the sake of his 
hcmor were the j not lost I 

<«Thatis ity^he at length ezdaimed; <<that is itl I shall 
leave out nothing, I shall add nothing. — They may say what they 

wilL — ^What a pity that the author should be a But who 

will know that, after all f And if it is well reoeiyed, if it touches 
the king's conscience—- " 

He stopped, and became thoughtful 

'^ If it touches the king's conscience,'' he said to himself ^ it 
will do me much credit ; — much credit for a courage, — ^which I 
shall not have had of my own accord ; — much credit for an elo- 
quence which is not my own. And what is to be done, howev^ ! 
—Bah ! Qod wiU provide. — ^I will go on, at all events." 

And, leaving the paper, he began to repeat the first lines by 
heart, — then the following, — ^then more stilL — ^I^ short, he had 
finished when he scarcely thought he had learned hal£ He 
could not recover fifom his surprise; he had never found bis 
memory so prompt ; he had never before so well understood the 
Abb6 de F^ndlon's fiivorite maxim, that a passage really written 
with enthusiasm is always quickly learned, even when one is not 
its author. 

As he finished, the door opened, and a man hastened in an agi- 
tated manner toward him, with his arms extended. — ^It was Bossuet. 

He had returned from the chateau. — ^In hearing from the 
staircase the sound of the preacher's voice, he had not been able 
to restrahi as before at the sight of the shadow, a slight smile of 
pity. But as he ascended, the voice became more impressive; 
the words, which he began to distinguish, seemed, like the tone, 
to have something neir and penetrating; it was Bourdaloue, and 
it was not he. Motionless behind the door, his head bent for- 
ward, and his hand on the latch, he listeaed«-^His astonishment, 
his admiration continued to increase; and as the periods were 
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too rounded and flo^ng for him to belierre them extemporized, 
lie could not conceiye how, in less than two hours, the orator had 
"written so much, and memorized it so welL But what astonish- 
^ him the most, was, to find the man whom he had left so do- 
pressed, suddenly raised to such a height, — ^for he was a long wa j 
fiom supposmg that any one had aided in this ; he had even for- 
gotten that Claude remained with Bourdaloue after the departure 
<^ the F6n61ons and himsel£ 

One of the greatest pleasures which we can have, either through 
the mind or the heart, is to hear expressed with precision and 
power our own ideas; and sentiments which are dear to us, but 
wMch we have never yet expressed ourselves, because we should 
have trembled for fear of expressing them tamely, or badly, — and 
lor this reason, the greatest triumphs of eloquence have always 
been owing, much less to any novelty of ideas, than to the abil- 
ity, or rather the enthusiasm with which the orator seized upon 
those which he knew to be already existing in the minds of his 
audience.* Never, perhaps, had this enjoyment been more vivid- 
ly experienced by Bossuet than in this moment In indicating 
to Bourdaloue the principal ideas to be added to his discourse, he 
had not concealed firom himself what a difficult task it must be. 
A man of experience is rarely at a loss to know what to say ; 
but the h&w to sayit puzzles the most skilfuL We do not doubt 
but that Bossuet would have succeeded very well ; but it was no 
less an agreeable surprise for him to find that which he had left 
in the germ, fully devdoped, and devdoped with a copiousness 
and vigor which he scarcely flattered himself that he would have 
been able to attain. 

''And I who came back to help youP he cried, ''/nd you 
who had asked me to do so I — ^Truly, whe» one wrii^es so slpvly 
and so ill, one absolutely requires aid ! — ^ 

* ** Tutum de medis sumptit aooedit honorii.^ • BcaAOb Art, PaH 
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^ You beard me T said Bomdaloue, tuniing pale. 

« TeB— <5ertaiiily— '*• 

«*AUP 

<< Almoat alL Aa fiur as I could judge, you were just oom- 
meocing as I arrired*^ 

*• Why did you not oome in f* 

^ And interrupt yout I took care not to do that." 

^ At all erentB, are you satisfied f 

" And you, — are not you T 

He sighed, iToihing is sweeter than praise, eren when we 
do not think ourselves entirely deserving of it; but when we fed 
that it belongs entirely to another, it is a torment to us. How 
then could Bourdaloue remain silent f If any other than Claude 
had been the author of these pages so highly approved of by 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue would not have hesitated a moment to 
undeceive him; perhaps he would have done it, difficult as 
the confe8si<m would have been, if Bossuet had given him time^ 
and had not immediately began to relate to him his .recent 
interview with the king. He contented himself, accordingly, 
with resolving to undeceive him at 8c»ne future time; unless, 
indeed, this conclusion of the sermon should fail, or give <^- 
fence, in which case he would take upon himself the whole re- 
sponsibility. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 



lAOB ZZT.— MAIkAlll VE MOMTIBPAN.— THS TffJKE VO XAOOC^HKMBDXr AflAOl 

wiTB THX xiNCk— rariJtnnui of luoiAia in xoiiTiSFiJi. 

Lbt us retrace our steps a little. What had passed between 
Bofisuet and the king f 

Upon hearing himself summoned by the monarch, so soon after 
having sent a letter which he had almost repented having writ- 
ten, he could not but be somewhat uneasy. What did the king 
want ? To thank him for having spoken, or to order him to 
be silent t Both suppositions were equally in accordance with 
the promptitude of the message. The darkness of the streeta^ 
and the solitude of his chair, giving free course to his excited 
imagination, he seemed at one moment to behold the king ir- 
ritated, exdted, throwing off angrily the yoke which he had 
attempted to impose upon him ; at another, he fancied he heard 
him reiterate, but humbly and seriously, the same '' What is to 
be done .^ which had remained the first time without result 

On the other hand, having gone out at night, and without in- 
forming any one, he could not at all understand how the king 
had known where to send after him. This last point puzzled 
him extremely ; an exdted mind finds mystery in everything. 
There was, however, no mystery in this, as we shall soon see. 

Instead of one letter, the king had received two, and by acci- 
dent they were brought to him at the same time. From the 
address of the one, he perceived that it came from Bossuet ; 
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and he had still leas trouble in gaeesing from whom came the 
other. But with which should he commence f He hesitateoL 
Not that he was not burning with impatience to open the seo- 
ond ; but he thought that he owed it to his conscience and to 
Botsuet to commence with his letter, and if it were only fer 
form's sake, to take the anns offered him before engaging in a 
new combat The fint carried the daj ; but he had scarcdj 
broken the seal when he took the other and opened it While 
unfolding it, came another twinge of conscience, and he ended 
by throwing them both down. 

He soon returned to them; and as they had fidlen into a 
dark comer, he took that which first presented itseLt It was a 
sort of medium between his inclination and his scruples. 

He did not repent of haying done this, for the letter he had 
picked up, was that of Mme. de Montespan. 

Written in the presence, and almost from the dictation of her 
two sisters, this letter neyertheless bore the impress of a kind of 
emotion which the king was littLe accustomed to see in the mar- 
quise. She said not a word of Bossuet, but the influence of his 
visit was visible. There was less levity, less arrogance ; a calm- 
ness evidently affected, but which on any other occasion she 
would not even have taken the trouble to affect Further, it 
was but the amplification, sometimes abrupt, sometimes insinu- 
ating and sophistical, of her last words to Bossuet The king it 
fnaster^ she had said, and she repeated this to him in every way. 
It is well understood what this means ; whoever affects to re- 
mind you that you are the mastei^ you may be sure that it is 
neither in the desire of having you use your rights, nor in the 
intention of obeying you. The king asked nothing better than 
to order nothing, or not to be obeyed ; but he would have wish- 
ed something more positive ; a firmer resistance, or a more sin- 
cere submission ; more direct reproaches, or the absence of all 
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fq>roach, a letter in fine which would either hare again bound 
lum fast in his chains, or which wonld have completed their de- 
struction. This was neither the one nor the other, and when we 
are in a state of indecision, we do not like it to appear that the 
whole charge and responsibility of the decision is left with us. 

Disappointed, he took up Boesuet's letter again« The moment 
was a &yorable one. His mind and heart seemed freer ; it was 
the agreeable surprise which one feels,— even while still burdened 
with more than one reason for distress, — ^upon perceiving that a 
sacrifice which is to be made is less sev^e than one had believed. 
However, notwithstanding this beginning of a return to reason 
and order, it would have been impossible to follow without anx- 
iety the alternations of docility and pride, of resignation and 
anger, which depicted themselves on his countenance as he went 
on. All the contradictory impressions which Bossuet had desired 
or feared to produce upon him, might have been seen rapidly 
succeeding each other at every line, and at the end tiie question 
would still have remained to be decided, as to whether the gen- 
eral efiect were fistvorable or otherwise. It was in vain that this 
letter was bolder than the boldest things which Louis XIV. had 
ever heard or read ; he had been allowed so to contract the habit 
of arranging the most positive teachings, the severest lessons, to 
suit himself that it had beoofne in some sort impossible for him 
to take them literally, even when he could not possibly doubt 
that they were addressed to him and only to him. Thus, it was 
not so easy to wound him as one would have believed; his pride 
was so great and so deeply rooted as to produce in him quite 
the contrary efiect fi*om that which it produces in the generality 
of men. With an ordinary amount of pride you are touchy; 
with an excessive amount you are more tractable ; you do not 
dream that any one could have any intention to wound you.* 

* The soeial or hierarchioal potition often produoee the same e&et. A 

17 
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Tfanik the king was far less ol^ded than Boesaet had feared h6 
would be ; it might almost be said that he was not at all so, and 
that if he seemed irritated, it was only because he had found so 
many good reasons, where his heart, Btronger than his head, had 
only desired to find bad (mm. 

These reasons, however, could not be abecdutdy without effect 
upon a man who was not destitute of judgment, nor even, of some 
ccMttdence. Still too feeble to be led by them to an explicit 
determination, he had at least the strength to wish for aid in 
this rude operation. It was therefore that he sent for the author 
of the letter. He did not very well know what to say to him, 
bat he desired to see him i^^ain. 

Unhappily, this &vOTable state of mind was not to last unfal 
the airiral of the prelate. 

Scarcely had the king given orders that he should be sent for, 
when a third letter presented itsc^ to his view, in the place wheare 
he had first thrown down the two others. It had arrived in the 
letter ci the marquise, and he easily recognized the huge childiah 
scrawl of his son, the Duke du Maine. 

He was the eldest of their children.* The king was ^der 
ci him than of his legitimate son, the dauphin ; and if this pref- 
erence had not been the violation of a sacred law, it might be 
said to be just ; for the pupil of lime, de Maintenon, at six years,^ 
was as agreeable and sprightly, as Bossuet's at fourteen was the 
contrary. His character changed subsequently. Without ceas- 
ing to be an agreeable man, and, no offence to Saint^imon, 
who detested him, an honorable man,f he was not all he had 

geoeFBl ruiis leas risk in being ikmilisr with tbe oommon soldiers, thsn 
thfi iiiferior oommanderi. , . 

* They liad had four ; a son, dead young, the Duke du Maine, the Count 
du Yexin, and Mademoiselle de Ifantea, afterwards Duchess de Bourbon. 

I See Ins portrait in the memoirs of Mme. de £tti|i|i-Oe]aaoay. 
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proikiised to be,* bat at this time, the wit and viyaeity of Henry 
IV. had reyiyed in none of his descendants so stnkingiy as in 
this child. He was at this time at the waters of Bareges,f 
whither Mme. de Maintenon had taken him by order of the 
king and his physieians, lor a somewhat serious infbrmity ;J his 
little impresaiana du voyc^e had already furnished him subjectai 
for several letters^ very probably reviewed by his governess, but 
in which enough things of his own were left to amuse his mother 
and the king eztremely.§ It was one of these letters received 
this very day, that Madame de Montespan had judged prop^ to 
accompany hers. 

Here are ek>me passages : 

*' BAEiass, the 80th of March, 1676. 
^ I am going to write all the news of the inn to amuse thee» 
my dear HtUe hearty and I shall write much better when I think 
that it ]& for you, Madame ^, 

* The orders of the king aided ptohMj to make him diooee the r^ 
tired Hfe, which he fimahed by preferriag to all othevs. It would not do 
for the son of Mme. de Montespan to eclipse the heir to the crown. 

f The influence of the king upon public opinion was never manifested 
with a more scandalous eclat than upon this occasion. The Duke dil 
Maine reo^ved everywhere upon the road honors which eertainlj would 
not have been rendered t<r the dauphin trayeUing like him incognito. 
Bordeaux harangued him, the commandant of the citadel of Blaye ealuted 
him with the firing of eannon. Saint-Simon energetioallj abnaes this tur- 
pitude, and with good re^on ; he only omite one little fiict, which is, that 
this said goyemor of Blaye, who put Guyenne into oommotioB to receive 
" this bastard," waa no less a person than the Duke de Saint-SioEMm, his 
&ther. 

\ The extreme weaknesses one kg. He was never entirely cured of it 

§ These letters were published two years afterwards, in a little vol- 
ume entitled, " Miscellaneous works of an author of seven years." The 
epistle dedicatory, signed by Madame de Maintenon, is by Racine. It is 
not easy to know how fSar the Diike du Maine was the author of this little 
book ; but he was certainly more so than Louis XIV. had been of a trans- 
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*^ Madame de Maintenon works eyery daj for my leanung,iuid 
ahe hopes very much she will succeed, and so does your darling, 
who will do his best to be dever, i<x he is dying to please the 
king and you« 

^ I haye receiyed the letter which you wrote yesterday to your 
dear little pet I will do all you tell me to, if it is only to please 
you, for I loye you superlatiyely. I was endianted, and I am. 
yet with the little nod whidi the king gave me when I came 
away, but I was very discontented that thou didst not seem. 
more sorry. Thou wert beautiful as an angeL"* 

Thus was explained the apparent indifference of Madame de 
Montespan. H^r last word was not in her lettw, but in that of 
her son, in the interesting prattle of this child, discontented as he 
said, to see her so cold at his jleparture, and who, without know- 
ing it, rendered her an immense service. These few lines, in fact^ 
contained all that the most practised mind could have imagined 
most likely to move the king. In the first place, it is his son 
who writes, — ^a son whom he loves, a poor child whose birth he 
anay indeed be reproached for, but whom no one in the world 
will reproach him for loving. He struggles then no longer ; he 
gives himself up to this with confidence ; he perceives not that 
the agreeable prattle of the son is but so many concealed argu- 
ments in fiivor of the mother. And in what does the child wish 

latioa of OflBMr'i Oomm^tariee, published la 1648, at the printmg-offioe 
of the lioavre, by **XiauU JHeudonnif rcjf de France et de Naiecarre ;* 
whidi, however, (Udnot hinder him from paseing his life without know- 
ing a word of Ijatin. It appears that the Duke da Maine took his title 
of author aerioasly, for eight years after, at the death of GorneUle, he 
presented himself to fill this vaoaney, and he was about to be unanimously 
elected, in spite of his fifteen years, if the Duke de Montausier had not 
represented to the king how strange this election would be. In fiust^ 
however, the young prince was more worthy of it than many of the great 
lords who deigned to have themselves elected. 
* literal 
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to employ lus talents, — ^thoae talents oome to ham from berf 
ELis sole object is to please the king. ^ He is dyipg to do so," 
he says. He was enchanted, and still is, with '^ the littJe nod" 
whi(^ the king gave him when he left. And then ^^ thou wert 
beautiful as an angeL" Ah 1 the king knew that only too well, 
and this naire eulogium was worth more than the most eloquent 
arguments. 

Thus he was no l<niger so anzioiis to see Bossuet. Howevei^, 
little accustomed to waiting, he began to £nd that the prelate 
delayed very long. The usher of the cabinet came to say that 
be had been sought for everywhere, and that they did not know 
where to go for him. The king gave orders that he should be 
looked for again, and at last somebody was finmd who had re- 
cc^nized his dudr at Bourdaloue's door. A page ran thith^, 
and the king was duly informed of it in order that he should 
be less impatient 

At first he paid no attention to &e &et that Bossuet was at 
Bourdaloue's ; he was beudes aware that they were friends. 
Giaduaily the thing seemed to him less natural What could 
Bossuet have to do with the Jesuit at night, the evoung before 
a day when the latter was to preach 9 Louis XIY. was curious. 
Without ever ostensibly lowering himself to play the spy, or to 
have the part played for him, he was very fond of knowing all 
the little gossip of the court* On this account he said that it 
was more trouble to him to govern his house than his kingdom. 
Only, because he saw into his house dosely, and into his king- 
dom from afrur ; great things were found more easy to conceal 
from him than little ones.f 

* *' These seeret disooTeries broke the necks of aa Infinitj of people 
of all oktfses, without their ever having been able to discover the reason.* 

t At the tims«f the tenibls dearth in 1*700, *' everybody was imidkif ai 

11^ 
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When Bo0Miet at length entered ; ^ You oome firom FsHier 

Bourdaloue's T he said, drily. 

Bofisuet WW that something was snapected* In fact the king 
had guessed. It was not difficult ; we have already seen Father 
La Chaise come to Bouidaloue, speaking without hesitation oi 
the motive to which the nocturnal visit of the prelate was at- 
tributed. 

Bossuet evaded the question, and without even leaving the 
king lime to finish his phrase, he said : ^ I am sorry that your 
Majesty should have had the trouble to send so £ur for me." 

** And I am sorry that you should have had the trouble to 
go so £ur in my service.'' 

Louis XIY. scarcely ever used raillery. He has been com- 
mended for this, and with justice, f<»r it is a sort of treachery for 
a prince to make use of arms which propriety forbids to be turned 
against himself. These last words were ironical ; but there waa 
more of sadness than banter in the tone. 

^Li your Majesty's service f" said Bossuet 

^ In my service, — ^according to your opinion at least Falher 
Bourdaloue preaches tomorrow, does he not!" 

"« Qod willing, Sire, he does." 

"^ Before me !" 

'' He hopes to do so." 

^It is not certain, nevertheless." 

" How, sire—" 

^ That depends upon what you shall tell me^ Do you know 
his sermon!" 

'' The text and the first page." 

^* It is a sermon on the Passion !" 

^Certainly, but what does your majesty wish to know? I 

not to speak of it to the king, in order not' to maiee him dU o/ffrUf^'^ 
ICjOKSEB or THK Ddohsss OF QBLIA1I8, wuftker 4^ the rwgemL 
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think my letter u frank enough to show you that I would not 
fear direct questLons.'* 

^ Very well, here is one. What was your object in visiting 
Father Bourdaloue f ' 

^ Tour majesty has said, in your service. The same kind of 
service to which all my proceedings to-day have been devoted. 
A service from which your majesty, I see, would willingly dis- 
pense me, but from which God would not dispense me." 

«* Go on. What did you do thereP 

** I informed him of all — ^ 

"You dared!—" 

" Does your majesty then imagine that I had mudi to tdl 
him! Ahl sire, every one knows it These walls have eyes 
for you as well as others. People may be silent, but they can- 
not help seeing." 

The king appeared struck. He was not senseless enough to 
imagine that his irregularities were not perceived ; but he had 
never said to himself quite seriously, that they must be seen. 
Without going so far as to believe that a courtier's soul was as 
unimpressionable as his countenance, he had habituated himself 
not to go beyond the exterior, and not to disturb himself as to 
what might be beneath that* 

He remained thoughtful an instant Then said ; " Tou ad- 
vised him, then, not to foi^ me to-monrow t" 

" For a long time, sire, he has remembered you daily in his 

* ThiB, to a certain degree, was also the habit of the oourtierB. The 
jomnal of Dangeau furnishes carioua inBtanoes of this. It is well known 
what tears and anger there were in the Orleans fiunily, when the king 
deelared his intention to unite one of the daoghters of Madame de Mon- 
teapantotheDukedeChartres. What says Daugeaa? Two lines. «11ia 
king has arranged with Monsieur, the marriage of his son with Made- 
moiselle de Bloift and Monsieur the Duke de Ghartres appears well 
pleased with iC 
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prayenySiid he lias pnjed Oodio open jour heiut to his exhoar^ 
tations. Can jou then find &ult with my having demanded his 
assistanee in this struggle between you and me^ or rather between 
God and you V* 

^I am very willing to take my part of the serm<Ht, but I do 
not wish that it should be made at me."^ 

** But| sire, if you^took your part» would it be neceisaiy to 
make it at you t But no^ you do tiJce it; you only take it too 
much." 

** I do not comprehend you.*' 

*^ Tou take the eulogiums and leave all the rest That these 
eulogiums are also yawr part^ no oae in France is more ready to 
acknowledge than I; but they are the Im^$ porticoi ; what yoa 
leave^ is the mon't portion. The first may ruin you ; it is only 
the second which can save you." 

'^ Let the firat be left out then, if you will ; but I will not 
permit that the other be directed at me." 

''Have I said that it would bef Do you think that Father 
Bourdaloue is a man wanting in respect for you ! And without 
lacking in this asysd^ could I not advise him seriously to at- 
tempt the entraiice of a hearty into wksmo depths you haye per* 
mitted me to look t" 

'^Yery goodP said the king^ somewhat reanuied; ^but woe 
to whoever should attempt making a show of me I You ha^e 
sometimes compared me to Theodosius. Let no one seek to 
complete the resemblance by anything ai^alogous to his public 
penitence 1 Thank God I I never ordered the massacre of the 
Thessalonians I" 

Alas 1 and the wars of the Palatinate ! And the horrors 
committed in Bretagne, ^ some slight indications of sedition! 
And the war in Holland just ended ? And the dragooning about 
to commence t And, — but it was not the moment to pdnt out 
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to him that it was Theodosius who should have been offended at 
the comparison.* Besides, it is probable that Bossuet did not 
judge of these things quite as we do. When we see that Mme. 
de Sevign^, a wife and mother, (and such a wife ! such a moth- 
er I) laughingly relates the abominable cruelties of her fiiend the 
Duke de Chaulnes^f we comprehend that people did not consider 
peccadilloes of this kind of any great importance when the king 
did them, or had them done in his name. 

** Be not imeasy," replied Bossuet; *^ St Ambrose will not be 
tJiere to arrest your steps at the door of the chapel. Only come 
there, and I will be re6p<»isible for all that takes place. But you 
unhappily have time to put yourself on your guard against the 
efforts of the preacher — ^ 

** I will not do that" 

^ That is to say, you do not intend to do it ; but your heart 
may again be stronger than you. And who knows if it is only 
your heart that you have to combat t Will you permit me a 
question in my turn, sire t" 

« Say on." 

** From whom is that letter which I see there beside mine !" 

The king averted his eyes. 

*^ It appears that I am not mistaken," resumed Bossuet ^ And 
your majesty has replied-^" 

* There is an aooount of the campaign of 16*78, written by Louis XIY. 
The eondudiiig lines are as follows: "I aeoordingly finifih this year, 
hating nothing whernBith to rtproaeh iiry;«(f, and belieying that I have 
let no opportunity pass by, which was fityorable to the extension and 
strengthening of the limits of my loDgdom." And again ; ** I have iuo- 
oeeded, therefore I haye nothing with which to reproach mysell" 

f *' A whole street has been driyoi away into baoiahment (at Remies). 
Sixty of the citizens haye been taken ; to-morrow the hanging begins. 
This proyince is a fine example for the others,— ftboye all, to make them 
respect their goyemors and goyemesses, not to say hard things to fheniy 
and not to throw stones into their garden." 
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^ Afi yet nothing^. Boades, tJie conteDto are not audi as you 
appear to bdieve. Here, read it'^ 

He waa, ia itud, acmievhat aorimsed to find nothiag more Vehe- 
mflDt << It la better Uum I had hoped," he said. ''WiUiith^ 
be only your nuijetty with nhom, I have to struggle P 

<^Whatl I hare joat promised all that yon lyidir' 

^Toor majesty haa promised to be present at the aermoii, 
nothing more ; you consent to hear plead the cause of your own 
salvation^ reserving to yourself the decisioa. Thus thcax is your 
fiite placed in the power of another, at the mercy of the thousand 
drcumatanoes which may influence the manner in whidi he eor 
deaT<»8 to touch you. If he be in an. eloquent vein, you will 
perhaps hear him ; if he be not so, your heart will cry out vic- 
tory! Ah, sire, confess that this is the true extant of your 
promise—" . 

He was right The king but ft^wed, like too many others^ 
the deploraUe mania of seeing in a preadier <mly an adversary, 
and in a sermon only a pleading. Kow, this supposed adversary 
is the best of our friends; and we have everything to gain in 
losing thia suit We know it; we ocmfess it — and we continue 
nevertheless to regard as so much gain, all the little triumphs, 
real or suj^posed, which we succeed in carrying against the logic 
or the morals of the orator. ''How they fight, my Iwave EDg- 
lishmen I" cried James IL at the battle of ^e Hague. He forgot, 
po<Mr king, that it was f^fainst him. What else than this do we 
do when we secretly approve the desperate struggle of our pas- 
sions against the truths which a preacher announces to ust 
When we are beaten, completely beaten, we submit with a good 
grace, and as if we had never dreamed of resistiiig ; but as long 
as resistance is possible, we resist Thus proceeds the game. 
« If the plague were the stake^ one would still wish to gain," is a 
vulgar saying. It is the same around the pulpit ; in this serious 
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and teniUe game, where nothing leas is at stake than the life or 
the death of souls. Not a hearer who does not know that it 
Ib his interest to lose ; not a hearer who does not secretly wish 
to gain. Thenoe comes that close attention often taken for 
pietjy but which too (^n has no oth» motiye than a desire to 
find the orator wroi^ ;* thence proceeds the marvellous aptitude 
to perceiye die smallest errors of Ihought or style, and to convert 
them into self-defences; thence, finally, the universal t^dency to 
despise a whole disoouise to which we could have found nothing to 
reply, for the sake of some s^itences whidi noay have displeased us. 
And what is to be concluded from these observations, if not 
that the preacher ought constantly to be on his guard, in order 
not to risk the danger of losing thus in a moment all the fruit 
of his discourse t All his eff<«ts must tend to diminish,! to de- 
atroy, if not the cause, (for God alone can do that,) at least the 
principal effects of the unhappy tendency to look on him as an 
advocate who pleads, rather than a judge who prcmounoes in the 
name of the law. Since your hearer will not agree to have any 
judge beside himself^ enter as it were into his way of thinking ; 
— ^put yourself out of si^t,; a{^ear to acknowledge his right to 
judge himself; yet as his object in cJaiming this right is, in 
reality, but to have the power of not using it, |^ant it to him 
only on the condition that he makes use <^ it Close «very door 
to him; force him to become bis own accuser in the secret of his 
thoughts, and in the solitude of his remorse ; this is the true end, 
the true triumph of pulpit eloquence. The move you humble 
yourself to be only an instrument in the hand of God, the less 

* '* It 18 not toseek food tbat ye are coiae doimi to Egypt ; ye are spies ; 
to see the nakedness of the land ye are oome.'' — MjosiLum, JSermon on 
Preaching, 

f " Hy diBoourse, — of vhidb, perhaps, you think yourself the judges, — 
will judge you at the laat day, and will be a newburdeD upon you, as the 
piopbeU deelare.'' — BoflsmiL Fwkwai ordrfton nf Awmf of GtmMtigtt* 
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jour hearer will be tempted to beiieYe himself dealing with a 
man, and to set himself up against you. You must bring him 
to feel himself in the sight of €U)d, under the scrutiny of that 
eye from which nothing is hidden ; instead of remarking with a 
secret joy the weak portions of your disoourse, he must himself 
be induced to lend a helping hand to sustain and strengthen 
them. A passion to be combated, is like a river to be shut in 
behind its embankments ; in yain you may hare imprisoned it 
the whole length of its course ; if there remain one single spot 
where the embankment is interrupted, it is as if you had done 
nothing. 

And the passi<Hi of the king was seeking some crevice in the 
embankment within which he was forced to imprison himself 
and Bossuet was quite right in saying that it would be the same 
thing the next day, if he were allowed time to collect his strength. 
When the king saw himself so well understood, he was silent. 

** Yes, once more," said Bossuet^ ^ this is the true extent of 
your promise. I hope that you will have no oj^itunity to 
prove it to me to-morrow, and that Father Bourdaloue will 
leave you no way of escaping from the pressing consequences of 
his discourse, with a few criticisms ; but since you already know 
what these consequences are, how much more Christaan and more 
admirable it would be to anticipate, and to do to-day what you 
know that God will demand from you to-morrow by his lips I 
Do you remember the vexation you one day caused to a preacher 
who was to deliver a sermon before you ! Prevented by business, 
you did not come to the sermon, and the orator, whose discourse 
was fiUed with your praises, found himself forced only to recite 
fragments of it. Well ! do the same thing to the preacher to- 
morrow ; go to hear him, but after having destroyed all founda- 
tion for the things which he intends to say to you. Take from 
this discourse the merit of appropriateness ; force the author to 
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destroy the half of it Ah he will not complain of that I He 
will bless God for it ; and even if he were not to be told of it un- 
til the moment of entering the pulpit^ it will not be difficult for 
him to replace the severe words which you have forced him to 
prepare, by thanksgivings, and accents of blessings and joy." 

The king was going to yield. — ^^ Speak," he said; ^what 
ought I to do f " 

^ Do not repeat this question, sire ; it frightens me. What 
good would it do for me to answer it ? Do not ask me anything 
more, — ^aet Let Mme. de Montespan quit Versailles ; and if you 
ask me afterwards what is to be done, — ^then will I gladly an- 
swer you, by shedding the balm of religion upon your wound." 

" Well I be it so," replied the king, " we will no longer recoU, 
— God will owe me the reward — ^ 

He would have done better not to add these words. The only 
reasonable and Christian recompense of him who ceases to do 
evil, is to receive pardon for the evil he has done, and surdy the 
price is great enough. But this error was only one of the forms 
of the systems of piety which the king had made for himself and 
which no one had yet dared, or wished to hinder him from mak- 
ing. Beheving himself bound to nothing,* or to scarcely any- 
thing, it was natural that he should regard the accomplishment 
of the commonest duties as meritorious ; and in the same man- 
ner that he accepted the most magnificent praises for the most 
insignificant labors of his business as king, so he, expected the 
most magnificent recompenses for the least labor of his position 
as a man and a Christian. All the good that he did, or 
thou^t he did, was in his eyes as it were an act of con- 
descension, a kind of service rendered to God, and with which 
Gk>d could not £ul to be gratified. Ahl how many people 

* " God would look twice before he damned me," lald a certain La 
IVemonviUe^ in his naive pride of birth 

18 
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hare nearly the same idea, although far enough from hay- 
ing even as many reasons as a Louis XIV . for imagining that 
they can act towards God as one power to another ! It wai^ 
not until many years later that he began to eomprehend that 
the law of repentance was perhi^ made as well f<Mr him as for 
others. And yet it is doubtful whether, even on his death-bed, 
and at the moment when he made those noble confessions* which 
history has registered, he had a correct idea of the dutiea of a sin- 
ner, and the conditions of divine mercy.f 

Bossuet did not set him right 

He sat down, then, and with the feveni^ resolntion of a man 
driven to the last eztremity,he tore in two ono of the letters, took 
the blank page and wrote. He repeated the words in a low tono 
as he wrote them. 

^ Mme. da Montespan^^will resign — immediately, — ^the snper- 
intendence of the qneen's househ<dd. — She will quit the court — 
to-morrow mornings— and will not return without orders. Our 
captain of the gnaida-^ charged — to take in hand — " A 
scratching was heard at the door.| — *^ What is it !" inquired the 
king without stoppmg. 

^A note, sire." 

Bossuet took the note from the usher'is hands. It was again 
the handwriting of the mai'quise. 

^ Will your Mi^esty take my advice V* 

* These ocmfessions are found in all aoeountB, with some few variatiooa 
of wwds. The Cardixuil de Heary, preeeptor of Louis XY^ had a copy 
of them hung at the head of his pupil's bed. The young king was even 
made to learn them by heart, as well as the most beautiful passages of 
PetU Carime, but as to engraving them upon his heart, which is quita 
another thing, thej troubled themselves but little about that» 

f *' Ue loved glory and religioD, and he was prevented all his life from 
knowing either." — MoNTESQuiEn. 

X It was the eostcMn not to kno^ but to seratoh at the doors of royal 
apartments. Was this in order better to imitate dogs V 
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" Bum thiB note." 

« Without reading it T 

« Without reading it" 

" Monsieur de Condom, it is not our custom to condemn anj 
one unheard." 

It was the king which returned. Besides the desire which be 
had to read this message, he was not sorry to recall to Bossuet, 
even while yielding, that he was still able not to yield if he chose. 

And he read with one glance, 

** You are king, you r^ret me — and I go. When these lines 
are put into your hands, I shall no longer be at the chateau. 

«Athi&nais." 

Mme. de Montespan had at first counted with certainty upon 
the effect of her first letter. Coldness had appeared to her the 
best method of bringing the king back to her. In blending with 
her cause that of her son, she had considered the victory as 
doubly certain. Calm and almost gay, she had quietly waited 
for the king. She listened to every sound in the gallery ; she 
prepared to finish by tenderness, the work which she imagined 
commenced by her indifference. She had nearly been right in 
imagining this, as we have seen; and it is certain that if she had 
only been able to allure the king into her presence, her object 
would have been secured. But he did not come. Half an hour, 
an hour passed ; nothing proclaimed the king's approach. She 
finally sent out some one on a voyage of discovery, and the only 
tiling that she could hear was, that he had sent for Bossuet 

Ten minutes after, she had set dOf, and her chariot was rapidly 
whirling her to Clagny.* 

Had she had time, or presence oi mind to study out the terma 

* This was a chateaa which the king had given her at a short distanae 
from Versailles. 
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of her note, or had they flowed naturallj from her pen? We 
cannot tell ; but these two lines signified a great deal, and the 
most refined art could not have arranged them better. ^ You 
are kiog, yoM, votep^ — and I go !" These words were said to Louis 
twenty years before, by a woman whom he loved with all the 
ardor of youth, — ^her whom he wished to make his queen ; the 
gentle and beautiful Mancini. Mme. de Montespan had not yen- 
tured to use word for word, this already historical phrase. ^ Jou 
wup^ would have been too much ; she had been obliged to re- 
strict herself to yau regrti me; but the allusion existed none the 
less. The king was carried back twenty years ; an adulterous 
passion found itself placed, as it were, under the protection of 
the recollections of this pure and legitimate love. Besides this, 
it was the reversing, the revocation of her letter. After having 
told him in two pages that he had the power to send her away, 
she recalled to him by one line, that it was also in his power to 
retain her. In announcing her departure, she gave herself the 
air of a victim ; and finally, in signing herself AthSiMM^ she well 
knew that Louis XIV. loved this name, that he thought it poet- 
ical, noble, perfectly in harmony with the style of beauty of her 
who bore it; it was as if a magic art had reproduced upon the 
paper all the beauties of this majestic countenance made to please 
the most majestic of kings. 

Thus the effect was immediate and irresistible. The king 
grew pale, and the pen fell from his hand. '^ Gone T he said, 
^ gone r And although he endeavored to give these words only 
the intonation of surprise, it was easy to perceive beneath this 
quite another and a strong and deep impression. 

^ Gone I" he repeated, passing his hand across his brow ; and 
this time he no longer controlled himself; his voice was changed ; 
his eyes filled with tears. ^ €k>ne I and I was just about to order 
her to go." 



He was nixeadj blaming hhoself for this. If she had been 
there, he would have thrown himself at her feet; if it had not 
been for Bossuet's presence, he would have hurriedly sent alter her, 
and an hour would not have passed before she Inumphantly re- 
entered the palace from which she had just been exiled. 

Bossuet took the only position he could take — that of appear- 
ing neither sony, nor even astcmished; if not entering into the 
king's grie^ of treating it, m fact, as a simple and naturtd thing. 
After some words to that effect, he said to him, ** Bender thanks 
to €bd ; has he not c<Hne to your aid ? Who knows whether 
yon would have had the courage to send the order which yon 
were just writing ? And if she had refused to obey it, who knows 
whethtf you would not have been very glad. God has approved 
of your intention; he has i^ortened the trial. You spoke of 
reward ; is not this a beginning of it t Scarody have yon" put 
yoor hand to the work, when the half of your task is completed 
for yon. What do I say ! the half! It is almost the whdet 
I can well understand that you are not yet so convinced of this 
as I am, but wait three days, and you will tell me whether I am 
not right" 

The king scarcely listened ; fix>m time to time he appeared 
not to be listening at all. The idea of a separation presented 
itself to him for the first time with all the seriousness of reality. 
So long as a sacrifice is not yet accomplished, and we do not yet 
know by experience how we shall support it, we cannot know 
either whether we are really decided to make it, or whether our 
resolution is not produced by a passing impulse. He who had 
just written so formal, so dry an order, believed himself dream- 
ing when he reflected that she was no longer at the chateau, that 
he should not see her in the evening, that he should not find her 
the next day. He did not, however, appear altogether insensible 
to tlie considerations of which Bossuet spoke. He confusedly 

18» 
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understood that it was better tJie thing ahonld have happened in 
this way, and that the object of his temptation should have ab- 
ruptly quitted his door of herself; but as to thanking God for it^ 
as for a mercy, and the commencement of a reward, it was an 
idea which he could neither have of himself nor receive from 
any one else. 

Despairing, then, of gomg any further, and yeiy happy be- 
sides to have got so far, Bossuet retired. Another reason for 
quitting the king as soon as possible, was that he feared his re- 
turn to the subject of the sermon. It was in effect somewhat to 
be feared, either that the king would refuse to go to the chapel 
the next day, or that he would exact the taking from the sermon 
all that could directly or remotely bear any relation to what was 
passing ; two things which were equally feared by Bossuet ; for 
he saw, on the one hand, that if the king once took it into his 
head not to hear the sermon, it would be impossible to make 
him give up the idea ; and on the other, that he would have 
more need than ever of the instructions of religion. 

It was with this idea that Bossuet returned to Bourdaloue, 
and related to him the scene which we have just described. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BOmOALOCTX AND BOflSUET. — ^DIBTINOmSHINa FEOULIABniBS OF THB FBOTBSTJkMT 

FULFIT.— PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

t 

Bossubt's conclusion, then, was that nothing should be changed 
in the composition which he had just heard. Bourdaioue said 
neither yes nor no. Besides his embarrassment at finding him- 
self borrowing the plumes of another, he felt, and not without 
foundation, that his position in regard to the king was more and 
more criticaL 

Bossuet having asked if Claude had staid long, and how they 
parted ; ^ very pleasantly," he said, charmed that the latter half 
of the question dispensed him from answering the first ^ He is 
a man of feeling and a man of talent" 

** I know Hiat ; buir— " 

«WeUP 

" He ought to haye felt that all times are not equally fit — ^ 

** For giving lectures, you would say ?" 

** Well yes. — ^A visit — a first visit — ^ 

^'He apologized amply for that Without M. de F6n61on.—- 
By the way he looked at you very often, M. de F6n61on I Many 
of his remarks seemed allusions — ^ 

** To what !" said Bossuet hastily. 

^ I do not Know to what" 

** We have been acquainted such a long time. However, you 
must confess to me that Monsieur Claude — ^ 
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^ Onlj spoke the truth. If it appeared harsh to iis, so miidi 
the worse for ns.** 

** It is true that these ministers pique themselyes upon sajing 
it to everybody." 

^ I wish that I had always deserved that reproach — ^ 

^ 1 also. But you must acknowledge that it would be unjust 
to conclude from that, as the Frotestante do, that our preaching 
is generally complaisant and feeble." 

^ I certainly do believe that it is not the case with our ciir6s, 
particularly our country cur6s. They, on the contrary, go too ha 
in the other direction ; they cannot preach a sermon without damn- 
ing the whole world. But how should a stranger, or a Protestant 
of Paris, judge of Catholic preadiing, if not from the discouisea 
of the preachers of Paris and YersaiUes ! By what will we be 
judged in the friture, if not by the few sermoms whidi shall have 
been preserved, — ^by yours, by mine perhaps! And then, if 
the judgment be unjust, if it be even said that our Church uses 
two weights and two measures, one for kings, the other for the 
people, — who will be respcmsible iat this, if it be sot our- 
selves ! I shudder when I think what might be said of me in 
one or two centuries, if I am judged frcmi many a page with 
which the king and court have been most enchanted. This 
wretdied peroration — ^ 

^ But do not speak of it any more," mt^rupted Boesuet. ^ If 
you were wrong in writing, nev^ has wrmig been b^ter repaired. 
And now permit me an observation. I do not say tiiat you 
ought not to listen to Monsieur Claude because he is a Protestant ; 
but neither is this a reason why you should listen to him like an. 
orade. He subdued you, in fact, conqtletely. These people — ^ 

^ These people have decidedly better notuoos tlian we in re- 
gard to the dignity of the pulpit" 

** They have not alwf?s had them — ^ 
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"Perhaps not, a hundred years ago; but had we them 
either I I doubt whether anything is to be found in their his- 
tory comparable to the buffooneries of the orators of the League. 
In the midst of the conunotion and bad taste of the time, they 
knew how to speak nobly.* I know nothing more beautiful of 
this kind, than Ihe famous harangue of their Theodore de Beze 
at the conference of Poissy. After the good sense of the public 
had condemned buffoonery, there were traces of it remaining 
among us at least forty years longer than among them. Our 
sermons were still all variegated with profane quotations, which 
they had completely banished from^eirs, and the truth is, that 
this miserable practice never has been universal among their 
omtors. In our Church, it is you alone who have completely 
freed the pulpit from them." 

« You also." 

** True, but it was after your example — and probably a little 
also, like yourself after the example of the Protestants ; for I 
doubt not that the gravity of their eloquence has contributed, 
even without our being aware of it, to correct the faults of ours. 
The sermon occupying an in^portant place in their worship, they 
have naturally been led to elevate its tone, and to give it the 
nobleness and majesty of a real act of worship ; it is their 

* It is scarcely necessary to recall the &ct that Luther in Gerznany, 
and Oalyin in France, greatly contributed to establish the language. The 
Ohrittian inttUtUes of Oslyin abounds in pages, which one might believe 
to haye been written a century later. As to their polemics, we know 
T«ry weU that they were not of the most polished, — but was it inferior 
to the style of the time f No. At its worst, it was oa a level ; and in 
many respects far above it. In our days, have not some gone so £ur as 
to accuse Protestantism of the superannuated style of the old Bibles of 
the 16th century t If this were even a just accusatiim, it would still be 
aomewhat awkward ; for truly if the Protestant psalms are as verse little 
Worthy of Raci le, the Latin of the Church is stUl further from resembling 
that of Cicero 
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fNOM. A miniBter who asc^ida the pulpit oonaiders himself as 
perfonnin j; an ofBoe of no lees gravity than we when we are 
about to approach the altar. It is not a more scdemn act lor 
na to open the tabemade and take out the aacred yessels, than 
18 for him the simple &et of opening his BiUe and reading his 
text" 

^ I can understand rerj well how much nobl^iefiB their ser- 
mons reoeive from this iacjt, but jou do not say all What has 
been the consequence of their so eyaltiiig the valae of the ser- 
mon I That thej have their dmrches crowded with peqple for 
whom the sermon is the whole service. To goto iheurmonhaA 
become with them equivalent to our vulgar iogoio mosf, and a 
great error is concealed beneath this expre88i<m.'' 

^ Without doubt ; but it is said that fiur from partaking in 
this error, their ministers do all in their power to combat it. The 
reading of the Bible, the singing <^ the psalms, and above all, 
&e prayers, form the chief part of the wOTship, and thk they 
do not cease to repeat lliey acknowledge, then, as we do, thai 
the sermon is^ and ought to be, but an accessory ; and if thek 
hearers sometimes fall into the extreme <A which you speai^ 
I believe that ours are pretty generally in the eontrvy CKtreme. 
It cannot be denied ; preaching with us is in some sort a side 
dish. It is scarcely connected with the service; and it only 
play&a part from time to time» thanks to the talent of some 
preacher.'' 

^ Do you believe, then, that it would not be the snne with them, 
and that the place of worship at Charenton, for instance, would 
always be equally full whether Monsieur Claude preached or 
not r 

^ I did not say that The reputation of tiie minister will al- 
ways hare an effect, at Charenton as at Paris, upon the numb^ 
of tl e auiience. What I meant to say was, that preaching with 
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liiem, has a value of its own, a life of its own, an importance in- 
dependent of the talent of those who devote themselves to it; 
in shorty that it is not, with them as with us, one day everything, 
Jind the next day nothing." 

^I undttstand you. But if the crowd gives itself up to the 
influaice of these fluetuations, nothing hinders that we preach* 
en should condder the pulpit as possessing a permanent import- 
ance and dignity. As for myself, I never ascend it without 
making eveiy eSoft to fe^ propwly the grandeur and saeredness 
of the office I am about to peiform.'' 

^ YoQ can do that better than I, not being giv^i up to those 
wretdied pre-oocupations of the memory which give me a fever 
for an hour b^orehand.^ 

** It was one of the chief reasons which induced me to adopt 
the praetiee of improvising. I had peveeived that when I was 
going to deliver a memorized dnoourse^ the natoral and divine 
side of the sermon was always a little obscured in my eyes l^ 
tiie material and mediaBical act of reciting a lesson. I may say, 
however, that (he first v^ soon regained the ascendancy. Once 
in the pulpit, this puerile agitaition was very soon replaced by 
ihat manly and noble exettsBient without whidi I cannot imagine 
«n orator. Kot only has this latter nothing which is derogatory 
to the dignity of the pulpit, but it is intimately connected with 
it ; it would only half exist without this feeling. I p:ty those 
who boast of feeling no emotion whatever at the moment of 
preaching. It is doubtless a proof that they have talent and as- 
aorance, two excellent things ; bat it is also a proof that they 
lock a third still more important; — ^the ocHDipreheBsioii of their 
task ; they do not know what they are about to do." 

^ Oh I as for that," said Bourdaloue, ** Qod knows that I have 
SMver preached without striving all I could, that it should not be 
lightly. What a moment is that, when, mounting the steps of 
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the pulpit) yoa begin to oomnumd by your elevation, and yom 
glance, these multitudes of men, to whom you are going to speak 
of their God, their salvation, their eternal future ! For an hour 
I shall have them there, under my hand ; for an hour, they will 
be as it were^ more mine than (zod'sj What an office ! But 
also what a responsibility I These souls toward which Grod per- 
mits and orders me to act in his name, I know well, that he will 
not demand an account of the result of my discourse to each one 
of them ; but that he will certainly one day ask if I have done 
all I could, if I have neglected nothing to banish from my dis- 
course, my habits, my whole life, everything which would have 
been of a nature to dishonor or even weaken my authority ;* 
and whether this poor earthen vessel, from whence flowed the 
milk of the Word, was at least as pure as the coarseness of the 
day allowed. Oh I when one reflects on all this, it is scarcely 
possible to mount up to the pulpit with a light heart and an un- 
ruffled brow. Happily strength comes to us at the moment of 
the combat ^ You know the story of the soldier, who, the day 
following an assault, clambered up the rock which he had been 
obliged to scale the day bdbre, in the midst of the discharge of 
the enemy's cann<»i. ^I cannot comprehend the thing,' he said ; 
' it would take me an hour to get to the top ; and yesterday I 
seemed to have wings.' ' I think so indeed,' said another ; ' we were 
drawn on by pistolnahots.' And so with the orator. This soldier 

* " There are men bo holy, that their very character is siiffident to per- 
suade. They appear, and the whole assembly which is to hear them is, 
as it were, already impressed and oonvineed by their presence. The di»- 
ooorse which they deliver -does the rest" — I*k BauTxas. 

And yet, whatever inflaence may be produced by the holiness of th« 
preacher's life, — all is lost if he seems to count upon it, — ^if he makes the 
slightest allusion to it. Whaterer right a man may have, according to 
a popular expression, to make himielf the taint of his MfmM», he musi 
ta]ce ^^ood oare not do it. 
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Iiad perhaps trembled at the loot of the rock ; once the ascent com- 
menced, he had fonnd wings. I have remarked that the very days; 
when Ifelt the most agitated in commendng, were those upon which 
I was sure to erperience, very soon, the most courage and energy. 
Because — ^perhaps without knowing it^ without articulating a 
word, I had raised to heaven one of t2:«»e silent glances which 
are m<»re eloqu^it than all the pray^re in the wwld, and that by 
haying alanned myself in regard to the inomensity of my burden, 
I had arriyed at the oonsding oonvietion^ that God would not 
Ifiave me to support it alone. Then I was happy. I went <m 
oanfidently ; I seemed to hear an echo of my feelings ttom. the 
dejpAB oi all hearts — ^ 

*^ Yes, yes I" cried Bossaet, '^ when the preacher feels that he 
is heark^ed to, that his hearoa yield, that their souls are touch- 
ed, — he experiences all tibe sentiments of a genend who follows 
with his eye the progress of the battle, and sees it taming to his 
advantage. I said this one day to the Prince de Oond^. Far 
from finding my comparison ambttbus, he added that thu 
kind <^ victory far surpassed the othw, and that we ought 
to be ponder <^ one soul taken by assault, than of a battle 
gained." 

''We ought to be. The prince was right. It is unhappily 
not always there that the orator's pride takes its source. In 
vain we may feel the spirituality and dirinity of our office; it is 
extremely difficult for us to feel it enough to escape entirely from 
the aeducticais which they present in an external and human 
point of view. At Athens, Borne, Paris, in an assemUy of the 
people, a senate) a church, no matter where, Pagan or Christian, 
when you adopt the profession of speaking in public, you are ex- 
poeed to the temptations of vanity ; you become an <Nrator. In 
i^ie ol the best intenticHis and the greatest efforts, you wiU never 
be-sure of giving yourself up so entirely to your a\idience that 

19 
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you foigefc self altogether. No ond of the viotoiies vhich an 
orator IB called upon to a^deve, is. more rarely snccessfiil. Did 
Cicero forget himaelf when he rolled ^Mth his magnificent peri- 
ods on the mBsfortanea of his ooimtry f Did DemoeiheneB forget 
himself, when he deliTered each T^odons sentences agaast 
ndlip t One mig^t think so^ from the mdeBess of his style; 
but unluckily hifltoiy is there; and we know the labor and pol- 
ishing whidi these disoouises cost him. And yel th^ were m- 
cere^ these two heroes of ancient eloquence; they loyed their 
oountry ; they did not say a word whkh they did not leel ; yet 
▼anity innnuated itself none the less beneath the fiowera of the 
one, and the nervous syllogisms of the o&er. l%e danger is 
twofold to the Christian oratoi^ because it is concealed, for the 
very nature of the ministiy of the pidpit permits the inspirations 
of pride to be confounded with those of faith and aeaL Are you 
preaching to empty benches ; you will bdieve that you are only 
distressed beosnise the duirch is n^lected, and it will perhaps be 
in a great measure beeause yon are n^leded* Does it happen 
that you draw a crowd! Ton will hocy that you rejoice <Hily 
for 6od^ sake, and peditq^s it will be stOl more for your own. 
And where shall we place the limit f How shall we know ex- 
actly where ends the Christian jcy we feel at haying many hear^ 
ers in order to be aHe to save many, and where commences the 
human prideof drawing more people to hear us, &an some o&er, 
of playing a conspicuous part in a city, in a counttyf And 
finally, en another hand, as to the resolts of preaching, and its 
real effects upon souls, how can we be certain of smcerdy at- 
tribating to God all the glory of sacoess, and to ourseiveB, our- 
selves alone, all the shame of failure ?'' 

It would be somewhat difficult to toy how far these were Bos 
suet's sentimenta also. Doubtless he admowledged tiieir excel* 
ieace, and desked to be penetrailed by them, but was he! 
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Varioiis oocurrences of liis life prove diat lie was sometimes ; 
various others prove that he was not always. God alone can 
decide questions of this sort 

The hour was too far advanced for him to answer, in detail, 
the observations of Bourdaloue. 

^ I am not uneasy about you,'' he said to him. ^ You describe 
all these dangers too well to find them really terrible ; you feel 
too strongly the necessity of God's help, ever to imagine to your- ^ 
self^ after a victory, that you have got on without it Courage, 
then, and God grant that you may soon have a great success to 
atftrilrate to him. — To-mortovr*^* 

^ To-morrow, or rather to4ay, for listen^ it strikes midn^ht" 



CHAPTER IX. 



nFUTlROI OV tn RITATB OHA&AOnBE OF THK FEXAOHEE UPON RSS mtA^KKt 



** How do you like him V^ inquii^d the Abb6 de F^ndloa of 
hn undei as they left Bourdalooe's resideDce. 

**I will not pronounce,'' replied the nuu-quis. **You were 
right in wishing to defer this yisit We were there at an un- 
fortunate moment 

** I was just going to remark that to you. We have not really 
seen Father Bourdaloue ; the visit is yet to be made." 

'^ Is he then generally so different from what we have seen 
him?" 

^ Different, no ; I do not know a more even character than 
his. Yott have seen the churchman, and a little also of the 
preacher to-day ; but you have not had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the agreeable man, the man of talent — ^ 

**• And that is not what I wanted, either." 

^ Tou do not quite understand me. I know that there are 
churchmen, who consider themselves as lacking nothing be- 
cause tjiey have talent and are agreeable ; I should take good 
care not to commend such as those. But it seems to me that 
it is possible to be agreeable with gravity, — ^and witty with de- 
cency. It is difficult, but it is possible, and of this M. Bourdaloue 
is a proof. At table, for instance, he excels in keeping the guests 
breathlessly interested. He relates admirably; he calls forth 
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thought, — he cawee kughter ; the hours fly. — ^And if you ^oukl 
afterwards go over all he has said, you do not find a sii^gle word 
unworthy of a priest" 

^ I believe you, — and still, — ^I have already a little less desire 
to see him again, and to assodate with him. Laugh at my 
scruples if you will ; but it seems to me that tf a man is really 
desirous to be edified by the sermons of any preacher, he should I 
avoid seeing him elsewhere than in the pulpit It is better that 
I should never heaer a man who is to speak to me of God and 
my salvation, speak of less serious things, that I should never 
hear him laugh and jest, even with decorum, and within bounds. 
I do not insist diat laughing or jesting should be interdicted to 
him ; but if I cannot condemn him to unohan^ng gravity, I can 
at least condemn myself not to see him in those moments when 
he is not grave. In truth, it is one of the reasons which induced 
me to delay becoming acquainted with Father Bourdaloue. Not 
that I had any particular reason fot thinldng that in this in- 
stance to know the private man would spoil the preacher for 
me, but it seemed to me more prudent to leave untouched the 
illusions by which I had always seen him surrounded. — ^You will 
not go and tell him aU that — ^I hope — ^ 

* Why— do you think he would be offended ? It is only a 
proof of your respect for religion. You are so anxious to honor 
it and to see its full power, that you do not wish to expose your- 
sdf to the liability of seeing the frailties of its ministers. You 
must however confess, it is f(Hrtunate that pec^Ie are in general 
less scrupulous, and that the hxmhsst intercourse which one may 
have had with a preacher out of the pulpit, is not necessarily an 
obstacle to the efficacy of his discourses. For myself impossible 
as it would be ^r me to listen with profit to a preacher whom I 
had heard talk unbecomingly in private, it is still quite easy for ^ 
me again to recogi'ize the man of God in him with whom I may ^ 
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hfty« luppened to jest in an innocent convenation. Howev^^^ it 
it fortunate that there are some preachei^ as yon would wish all to 
be-^always gravei always serious ; but it is well also, that there 
are also those who are fitted to hold intercourse with the woild." 

** Perhi^ so; but it seems to me that all those who meddk 
with the world go too fitf •" 

** AU f jott go too £ur there ; and a second time I beg you 
to except Monsieur Bourdaloue. But your obsenration is only 
too true ; if not for all, at least for. many. We are but men, 
alas I it is a difficult position. — ^Use and abuse are so nearly oon- 
nectecL ;* Some can talk of nothing but religion ; others, on the 
pretext that it must not forever be dwelt upon, never talk of it 
at all ; but when they preach, they have the air of p^forming a 
task,— <^ going into the pulpit because the bell has rung, and 
they are paid for it If it were necessary to decide without altei^ 
native between these two classes of preachers, you may well think 
that I should not hesitate to decide for the first ; but as to ap- 
proving of them altogether, I canncst do thaf 

^ I see, indeed, that there must be a medium; but where a 
it to be placed ? And above all, how keep to this medium f " 

" It is not a thing which can be pointed out by rules. If a 
preacher should ask me about this, I should tell him,\^ Be a true 
Christian, and all will go right <^ itselfl) Tou will then have 
neither the puerile tone of piety of those who seem to think, 
themselves always in the pulpit, nor the entirely worldly language 
of those men who know not the language of Christianity or the 
Bibl.e ; you will neither seem to be continually preaching, or to 
be preaching only at certain hours. Does it follow that every- 
body will be satisfied with your conduct ? No,* certainly not 
Tou must expect to be accused of worldliness by some, and pre- 

* <* The people of the world are 8o stmoge ; they caa neither sufler 
our approbation nor our censures. If we wish to 4M>UDsel th^n, they 
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ciaioii by otiieis But go on your way. Two ecmtradictoiy ao- 
caaatioiis are aiirayB the most satisfactory ; they indicate that 
you deserre neither the one nor the otherJ " 

^ Tes ; provided always that these two accusations &I1 upon 
the same subject^ for a preacher could with justice be accused of 
intcderanoe in his sermons, and woridliness in his conduct" 

^ Yes ; and some unf(»iunately do not understand that 
F<Hoed to ecmfeBB that halntually they have neither the gravity 
nor the piety which thiey should have, they look upon a sermon 
as an opportunity for making up for this, for reinstating them* 
selves as it were. They seem to say, 'it vnll be seen whether 
the ideas^ the doctrines, the language of religion are less fiimiliar 
to me, than to any one else ; it will be seen if I do not know how 
to be severe — ^ And so they are severe, but awkwardly so ; 
ihey seem to do penance at the expense of their au<Sence, who, 
indeed, are very little moved by this transient piety and borrow- 
ed severity; and it is indeed fortunate if they do not draw from 
it inferences unfavorable to religion itself and visit upon those 
{NPeadiers who are since'dy pious and seva^ tihe discredit into 
which the others have fidlen. This indeed, is the great evil 
Hiere are few people capable of looking at things in such a light 
that they will not allow the rec^Kmsibility df our weaknesses to 
rest upon our religion. It is unjust, — absurd ; and yet so it is. 
If there is too g^reat a difference between your language in the 
worid, and your language in the pulpit, you will periiaps be lis- 
tened to as an orator ; but as iot real and salutary influence, you 
will have none. Ton must not seem, tihen, to possess two diffear- 
ent charaeters, — ^nor must your sermon seem to be something out 
of the way and exceptional, something for which you gather to- 
gether all your strength, and metamorphose yourself. Your an- 

thiDk it ridiooloua; if we applaud them, they look upon us as persons 
inferior to our character.'' — Penian leUer$* 
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lering the poi^t Bmrt seem to 70a to b^ a ifanple and attual 
aotion, tbe nidcmmij eoDseqiieiioe <3i your erory^y fife ; 70a 
musty in one word, appear there » 70B do ebewherey emobled, 
bill not chaagedi And I caimot hdp bfauning ontexn Htde 
things, rery innooent in themidv«s, but oontnuy to the wpa^ 
which I ahould wiah to tee actoato oar {weadten. Nodm^, lor 
inatancei is more painfol to me than to hear a wrmon spoken of 
as a labor. It is oompifttined o( fretted about The eoBopoeitktt 
of it does not get on ; the mem<»y is bad ; it is this thing or 
that thing.-— A eonsoientious pveacher is certainly jnstified in 
finding his taA a hearyone; let him lament this if he wiU, ainee 
lamentalioiis Ining relief^ but let it not be in the tone of aaehod* 
boy to whom his master has given a doaUe tasL" 

^These complaints would not be so frequeniy I thffih^" said IL 
deF^n^lon, "if preaehers were pennitted to read their di owmr aefl 
The exerticm of the memoiy is always aeoompanied witib a eer 
tain ezoitability, whidi easily tons into ill humor. A man 
studying hard is not altogether at his ease." 

"Yes, — ^wehave jast seen the proof of that^. Bat iibe rooiedy 
would be wone than the eviL" 

" Why sot I know peofie who read bettor tl^n ikey rwa^^ 

" So do I; but there are a great maii^ more who reoito bettor 
than they read. And when I aay M^er, I do not aMaat mam 
c<MTectly, nor more i^gieeably ; I only miean that they make more 
im{ff ession, and that is my touciistone. And even admittiag tiie 
two to be equally well done,doyoa coant as nothing the desttuo- 
ticML of all oratorical illuaion by the presenee of a manuscript 9 
You know my system; I would have improviaaticm ^-^md in do^ 
fault of it, I would haTe Ihe abearance of it — And how could 
that be managed witii a manuaeri^ I" 

" You exaggerate. If the reading be cold and monotonous, I 
admit that the unlucky manuscript will succeed in completing the 
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deutniction of its eiEeet if it be ^neigetie and feeling, we will 
very aoon forget that it is reading; the heart once captivated, • 
the eyes will not rest much longer. I expeiienced this five years 
ago^ at a'iiiBeral service in honor of the Duchess of Orleans. Mon* 
siemr Mascaron had^the same week delivered the eologinin of the 
Duke de Beau&rt That of the duchess also presenting itself 
he had scarcely time to write, much less to commit it to memory. 
Well, the impression it made was not perceptibly lessened, and^ 
yet this discourse is not one of his best. But do you know what 
18 really to be deplcNred? When a preacher who is reciting his 
sermon, has the nusfortune to stop short,* and be forced to recur 
to his mannsoript^ as has more than once happened to Father 
Bourdaloue. Oh I then tbe whole charm is destroyed: it would 
*be a thousand times better to omit a sentence, to cut short a pe- 
riod, or to repeat in other words what has aheady been said. 
But in a continued reading of the discourse — ^' 

^ The illusion triumphs, it is true. And yet observe another 
thing. If it be ever permitted to read discourses, and it becomes 
an estaUished usage, it is impossible that it should not have a 
bad eflfect upon the composition of sermons. The orator who 
writes intending to memorize, writes accordingly. He imagines 
himself reciting ; thus he searches the most striking forms, the 
most precise expreasioiis ; he wotdd not wOlingly give himself 
the trouUe of learning by heart insignificant phrases, dragging 
seDtences, or repetitions. Deprive him of this incitement ; it is 
like a spring only half wound up. For one orator who would 
let this make no difference, who would struggle conscientiously 

* A |ff eseher esciued himself to Louis XIV. for having loroltuitarily 
pauMd for a few seconds in several portions of his discourse. ** Ah weU,** 
said the king, *' in a disoourse so full of good things, one is glad to have 
some moments, from time to time,*to arrange them in one's head.** This 
oompliment was much talked of bat th« orator would undoubtedly have 
liked better not to receive it 
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and with talelt against &6 temptation of imling more n^dly, 
you will find ten who will not resist it, and who will soon be 
contented with less tronUe. Yon wHI hare aO the (^advantages 
of eztemp<Miflation without its advantages. 'Hie pen,' sap 
Cioero, <is the best mistress <^ eloquence;' but he supposes this 
pen animated and excited by the prospect of a<^tion. Ton wifi 
tell me of some preacher whose discourses habitnaily re(»tod, might 
be read, without ftpparently losing eflfeet or appearing less fin- 
ished. Well, do you not suppose, that if this same preadier only 
wrote intending to read his sermons, they would be in danger of 
losing a great deal f And if l&e custom becomes univenal, if 
the country where this takes place does not stHl ret»n a sufficient 
number of preachers who recite, to counterbalance the influence 
of the others, the very art of preaching will in a short fame be- 
come extremely modified. Look at England and Holland. 
There, in consequence of reading theilr sermons, they have fin- 
ished by not writing any more, for the discourses stBl called by 
this name, are scarcely anything but treatises upon doctrines and 
morals, or dry and lifdess dissertations; the author does not 
seem at all to imagine that it might be well sometimes to have 
a Httie life in them. These preachers even care so littie about 
leaving the least illusion, tiiat one may hear ih^^ sometimea 
speak of their pen, their paper, exactly as if they were writing a 
letter. 'The pen drops fr<mi my hand, Iffethrenr *ThiSj' said 
M. de SaintrEvremond, who lived a long time in England, '» 
one of tixe most vehement movements of eloquence Which the 
English allow themselves. — ^Let these sermons be read or recited, 
it is all one. They lose nothing by being read ; neither do they 
gsaa anything by being redted.'* 

" It is not I who will be their champion,** said M. de F6n61on ; 
*^ but they are periiaps better tiian the deafening 8<yle of certain 
sermons redted by heart" 
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^ I ijriU not deny, that the pvoupcct of reoitbig, of gr/ing free 
play to voice and gestmreo, may not oontribute to lead astray a 
preacher natoally indiiied to be bombastic. It is not to be de- 
nied tbaii the c^stcHn of reading sermons, tends to ms^e preach- 
ing always grare and digiufifid ; but is this guaranty against ex- 
cess of gesture, a Miffirient compensotkoi either for the dangerous 
£Bcility oi which I was just speaikmg, or lor the deterioration 
which cannot lail to ir«0ylt,— -of ihon^^ of style, of the details, 
and of the whole! That ia the qnestioa. Alt^ all this, — here 
18 what I wddd lifae to give as the only m^ Let your dia- 
ee^fses, I should aay, he aj^^nmentataye and quiet ^ongh to be 
leadwiithoiit laeiag by it, and at the same time aahiUKled enough 
to bear a steady and e^ergetie recUation.'^ 

** It is a good rule, I beliere ; but do you fimcy that Father 
Bonxdahnie has erer dreamed of it f' 

^ And ocnsequenUy has not ahrays followed tt^ by a great detd. 
A gieat mimber of his sermons seem c»fy written to be read, 
ashd his recitation is too often nothing more than a reading. 
But, even if he had alwi^ obeerred my nile,-that woidd be no 
nason whyl should think that it had always been present to his 
Bind* 1 The laws of eloquence, l&e those bf poetry, are never 
hatter observed thaa by those who are ootthinUng of them.* It 
is one of the highest characteristics of genius to observe rules, 
withomt knowing them, or at le^^t without having oideavored to 
eaqpfaon them to kaM*^ 

Thcf taUcod en for a loi^ thne. M. de ¥^4A(m was not so- 
nously in fvror of the reading of sermons ; he was only less op- 
posed to it than his nephew, and tibis is in general the case with 
ekkrly persons. Beside the direct advantages which this method 
may have, it is not to be disputed that a preachy who is not en- 
dowed with a retentlre meippry, might employ much more profit- 
ably, both for his flock and himself Hie long hews whi^ he tt 
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obliged to spend in the memorizing of bis senaoii. Bat the 
Abb6 de F^nMon bad fixed bis attention upon \afdef oonsid^ft- 
tions, wbicb did not pennit bim to stop at su<^ as these ; he 
comprehended, that in this 9ippaxmdj insigmfieant question, were 
invcdred the highest interests of idigions eloquence. 

He had also, already talked with Bossuet many times upon the 
subject, and it was for the sake <^ these considerations Ihat tii« 
latter had written to Bourdaloue, connseHing him to escape by 
eztempoiisation from the mechaidcal ili^igae of mem<»izing his 
sermons. Hiis letter, as we baye seen, was then in F6n61<Mi*8 haada. 

To extemportzej if the word be taken literally, is to speak 
without prqwration* In this point <^ view, there is no real sk- 
temporization save that which, has been preceded by no e^edai 
labor. 

But it is not this, it will be understood, which Bossoet meant 
by eztempoiizing. It is certainly a very good thing tiist a 
preacher should be able to discourse e» abmpi&j if not on aU 
subjects, as the sophists boasted, at least on those of which his 
office summons him most frequently to speak ; but it would be 
better that he should be all his life incapable of speaking with* 
out preparation, than that he should abuse the fiidli^ which he 
might hare acquired by habituatii^ himself neyer to preadi 
otherwise. 

Here is the great obstacle to pulpit extemporization ; and it ia 
also the great argument of those who condemn it Eistemporizar 
tion, they say, is a thiujg at once too difficult and tooeasy. Too 
difficult, if it is attempted to give it the propiety and preciaicMi 
of a written discourse ; too easy, if the preadier only aims at 
talking on for an hour at a tame without hesitation or a{^eaiaiice 
of entbarrassment This last talent, in fact, is no grei^ thing.* 

» « If speeoh (lapmroU) is the itdbl€et <tf all things, words (l*$pttf^eM) 
are the mott inwgnifi<mnt^"--"atfMT-Oanuy. . 
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The prpof of tiiis is, th&t minds of the lowest ord^ have pos- 
sessed it in common with the most superior.* Very of.«n, it is 
nothing more than one of the oharacteriatios of mediocrity ; you 
have a great mapy i^eas, because you take the &«t which pre> 
seqt themsehres ; you have plenty of wofds, because you do not 
fear to «DpIoy those which are feeble or improper ; or perhaps 
beoflwse, troubling yoursdf little about ideas, you have all the 
time to iidnk. of composing your phnises. 

And if it be thus at the bar ci the tribune, what will it be in 
the pulpit ? With th» latter, all subjects may be brought into 
eofnnectk»i. Whatever you begin to speak of, there are twenty 
more which bear <m it; tw^ly, consequently, into which it 
only dep^kls upon yourself to plunge, as soon as the first appears 
exhausted. Thus fi^eed from the sahitary fear of coming to a 
sudden stop, you are at Hberty to prepare yourself but slightly, 
and ewn. at ^bt end of a certain time not to make any prepara- 
tion at 1^. What is the oonsequence ? That the discourses of 
those preachers who extemporize, are made frequently but a col- 
lec^n of ideas, — beautalul, perhaps, if they are men of talent, 
edifying, if they are pious, accurate to a certain point, when each 
one is considered s^arately, but which considered logically, ought 
to be distributed over a great variety of subjects. Many come 
at lastto have, as it were, but one single sermon, which they turn 
and alter in a hundred different ways ; and it is well if they do 
not finish by having only one idea, which will be all Ohristianity 
for them, whieh they will see everywhere, and put everywhere. 
They will be able to edify you once, perhaps even twice ; but as 
they always make variations often very little varied, on one and 

* And a multitude of great mindfi might be m^tioaed, who have never 
had it, nor desired to acquire it. Newton, while in Parliament, never 
spoke hut onoe, and then in regard to a broken pane of glass, sitting near 
which he Seared would make him take eoM. 

20 
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the tame theme, that is to say on two or three doctrines and two 
or three ideasy jou will soon hare enough of it. 

If some few escape from this injurious result by the sole force 
of their genius and of an astonishing copiousness, it is none the 
less evident that a conscientious labor is, and always will be, for 
the great majority of preachers, the only means of avoiding it. 
If^ then, you are not firmly resolved never to ezt^nporize, save in 
case of strict necessity, without having studied and meditated, 
do not begin it at alL I^ after having begun, you are agreeably 
surprised to get along &r more easily than you had hoped, mis- 
trust this first success ; impress it upon youra^ that the merest 
oij^ers have met with the same, since it is a thing where no- 
thing but bcddness is required. '^ It is with extemporization,'' 
says some one, ** as with the art of swimming ; whoerer dares' 
to swim, swims ; whoever dares to extemporize, eztemporizea." 
With this difference, howev^, that the more one swims, the 
better one swims ; while it may happen that the moTQ you ex- 
temporize the worse orator you will be. 

A very simple method of forcing yourself never to extemporize 
without sufficient preparation, is to write your sermons, as if they 
were to be memorized, and to preach them then, as if they had 
only been meditated, not written. But in this case, you must 
not go so fjEv as to half leani them, for then, in spite of your 
self^ you will run after fragments <^ sentences ; you will hesitate 
and drag ; it will be less an extemporization than an ill-learned 
lesson. This medium, then, is w>rth nothing; commit the sermon 
thoroughly, or not at all. 

If there be some one idea whidi you are particularly desirous 
of expressing well, some argument which you are afraid pf 
weakening, nothing need prerent you from committing that pas- 
sage in which it is contained; only be careful not to change 
your tone in passing from extemporization to recitation. 
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The exordium in particular miglit be committed. Ab it is im- 
portant to make a good beginning, and as, on the other hand, 
inspiration does not always come at the commencement, you 
will not repent having taken measures to get over this. At all 
events, as the exordium reqiures particular care, it is not suffi- 
cient to arrange the principal idea only ; it is well also to pre- 
pare the principal details. 

As to the ideas which are to form the body of the discourse, if 
you are not sure enough of your memory, not to fear losing the 
chain of these, you might make a little memorandum of them, 
which you could place in such a manner as to be able to glance 
at it without stopping. But do not aUow this paper to become 
a pillow for indolence ; neglect nothing that may obviate the 
necessity of your recurring to it Besides, the very thought &at 
you haveilus refiige, will contribute, by giving you more assu- 
rance, to make you do without it 

If it be important to determine before-hand how you will 
commence each of the different divisions, it is no less so to know 
how you will finish them. Without this, you will run the risk 
of shortening them, or, what is woroe, stretching them out dis- 
proportionately ; for an ill-prepared orator is like those people 
irboM Tudto an interminable, because they do not know how to 
take leave and go away. 

Upon the whole, there is nothing really essential in all this, 
but the obligation of preparing one's sel^ of seeking in extem- 
porization a means of preparing better, not of preparing more 
rapidly. This principle admitted, each preacher can and ought 
to be judge of the rules, the method of procedure, and the r^ 
Booroes which suit him best 
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rem un, d-oquxeigb and BKtuTAnoN of bourdaloox. — ^kassellon.— 

ABBI MACRT. — ^BEIDAINS. 

ALTBOuaa we bare touched upon many points, historical and 
gtheiSi relatiBg to Bourdaloiiey it will stiU be penoitted us to pause 
a moment in order to take a more general view of bia life^ repu- 
tation and works. 

As £ur as his life is ooncemed, this is soim aooompMshed. The 
date of his birth (1632), that of his death (1704), those of the 
Lents or Advents when he had the hon<»r to preach before ihe 
king, — ^these are all thatwe learn from biographers concerning 
him. There are scarcely any of the illostrious men of his time^ 
save La Bruydre^ id>oat whom history has been so sparing of de- 
tails. 

And, neveiihelesB, thete was no man in France^ not even ex* 
cepting the king, whose life was more open to view ; more public 
l^tf as a preacher, bis history is in his sermons; as a conjCassor, 
it remained buried in the eonscknces of whidi he had the direo- 
tion. One day, when he had passed his sixtieth year, he sud- 
denly became alarmed at having lived as yet only lor others. His 
hair was growing white ; death, from which he had never averted 
his eyes, b^;an to appear to him mote distinctly* And then he 
wrote to the chief of his order for permission to give up preaching, 
and to go and hide in the coimtry the remainder of a life, of which 
x>e trembled lest he had not yet profited enough for his salvation. 
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A sublime selfishness, to which his superiors had the wise harsh- 
ness not to yield. K you have received the gift of sacred elo^l 
quence, it is a proof that God would have you remain in the t 
pulpit, and not elsewhere; and if you be really called there by 
himi, there it is, also, and not elsewhere, that you will best work 
out your own salvation. As to fetigue, do not speak of that./ 
^ Have we not all eternity for our repose ?** said Amauld. .- 

As to the reputation of Bourdaloue, whether as orator or writer, 
— ^the brilliancy which it has resumed in our days, is one sign of 
the return of the public taste, and of literature in particular, to 
sdid and serious things. Now, this could not be Ihe case in re- 
gard to the reputation of Bourdaloue, without thereby casting 
more or less reflection on that of Massillon. The latter for along 
time had the misfortune, we will not say of being too much 
praised, but of being too openly preferred to his illustrious rival ; 
in proportion as people were just towards the one, they became 
severe towards the other. ''The greatest glory of Bourdidoue,^' 
said D'AIembert, ^ is that the superiority of Massillon should be 
still a contested point" Massillon's greatest glory, we would say 
at the present time, is that he yet has the honor to be put on a 
footing with Bourdaloue. ^ Oportet ilium crescerey me autem 
tmnuij^* said the Jesuit, when, old, and broken down, he beheld 
the first successes of the young and brilliant orator ; and behold 
posterity reverses it It is lor you, Massillon, to decrease, and for 
jovL, Bourdaloue, to increase. 

Is this as it should be f We think so. Not that we approve 
of those people who cannot praise one man without undervduing 
another ; but in this case there is something more reasonable and 
better founded than the old mania for criticism, or rather the old 
mechanical necessity of the human heart 

F*t>m continually hearing the style of Massillon commended, 

* *< He shall increase, but I shall deoreafle.**— John iii, 20. 

20* 
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lye have contracted the habit of oonaidering him as nothing 
more thai» an aUe artificer in style. From this cause, his immense 
reputation in the eighteenth centuiy, a period when style was 
everything ; from this also^ the lossc^ this reputation, which oould 
not £ul to take place in the nineteenthy^hen princiides have re- 
sumed the precedence of form, and thought the precedence of style^ 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in ezpreasing this latter 
fiict, we do not intend in the least to j^ead the cause of the enK»8 
by whish it may have been accompanied. 

It is undoubtedly to be lamented that certain authors, in re- 
storing to thought her empire, have so &r disregarded style, as 
to trample under foot the simplest rules of taste and grammar ; 
but it would also be deplorable if it were insisted upon that they 
should be judged by th^ faults alone, and that the good and 
admirable points of that system whose unskilful apostles they are^ 
should be disregarded and disavowed* 

What was it they arrived at, after all ! At what do we all 
aim, at the present time? AH, I say ; hr when an idea is that 
of the age, sooner or later everybody will adopt it ; there will be 
for awhile some quarrelling about w<»ds, but people wiU agree 
as to the ideas, • 

What do we aim at ? It is that style should be nothing, in- 
dependently of thought, and that no one can attempt to make 
himself a reputation by his style alone ; — to live by his style^ as 
was formerly the expression. 

Not that style does not possess, and should not always possess 
an immense value. To<lay as yesterday, as in the eighteenth, as 
in Uie seventeeoth centuries, as at Rome and in Greece, it is the 
surest guvanty of the duration and glory of a book. But scnne- 
thing besides is requisite. The book must also possess another 
kind of value ; we only consent to admire its manner upon am- 
dition of being able to admire its nratter also. 
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From this comes, we repeat, the actual discreet into which 
all those have now fiiUen who lived on their style. 

The eighteenth century, then, rendered Maesillon a very poor 
service in placing him at the head of writers of this class ; but 
it appears that Massillon himself had desired this dangerous 
l^onor. In the consecration of the last twenty years of his life 
to the polishing and repolii^iing beneath the influence of a worn* 
out century, of the discourses which had gained him so many 
triumphs, he had the unfortunate skilfulness to metamorphose 
them gradually into literary ccmipositions. The bishop of Oler- 
mont allowed himself to be captivated by the interested praises 
of the Eocydopedia, just then coming into notice. He thought 
it was only wisdom to conceal beneath flowers, l^at religious sap 
which alone makes a sermon live the life which it should live ; 
and he himself did not live long enough to see what injury he 
had done to religion, to pulpit eloquence, and to himsel£ 

The principal author of Maseillon's reputation, — ^his reputation 
of the last century, that is, — ^with which his name has come 
down to us, is Voltaire. There are still many people who con- 
sider themselves as praising Massillon in recalling the £suit, that 
the author of the Henriade boasted of always having upon his table 
a Massillon beside a Racine. Now, when Voltaire praises any 
one, — above all when he appears to take pleasure in doing so, 
you may be very sure of not having to go very far to discover 
his motive. Here, nothing can be more evident In the first 
place, he had to atone for his injustice towards Bossuet He 
only adored Racme in order to have thus the right to abuse Cor- 
neille, and this t>o was as good a method as any of making the 
honest public believe that he knew how to admire what was 
beautifol wherever he found it,-— even in a sermon. Then Mas- 
sillon had also given evidence of a somewhat independent spirit, 
and although for this he had prudently waited until the old king 
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slept with his &tihen at St Denis,* it was enough to gain him 
the &vor of Voltaire and his disciples, delighted as they were to 
open to him the ranks of their army. They took possession of 
him on account of a few pages of some Lent sermons, just as 
they had taken possession of F^n^lon on account of Telemachus ; 
they made a philosopher of him in the new sense of the word. 
Nothing hut this is necessary to expbiin Voltaire's enthusiasm, and 
*Jie presence of the Zen< jenn<m« on hi» table. 

Although MassiUon lived until 1742, he assuredly did not £Eiyor 
the singular part he was made to play,, any more than F6nelon, 
who died in 1714 ; and yet we cannot go so &r as to consider 
him entirely innocent of the evil which has been done in his 
name. All that is most declamatory in the writings of the age, 
on the subjects of liberty, morals, the rights of the people, the 
crimes of kings ; all that the preachers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury hare been most loudly accused of; their cpwaidly com- 
plaisance towardsihe manners of the age, their altogether worldly 
morals, their care in avoiding ideas and even expressions which 
were too Christian,! — ^aU this is in germ, and more than in 
germ in many portions of Lent sermons ; and this, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, was the principal cause, if not the only one, 
of the noisy success of these discoiu'ses. A noisy success it was, 

* Some passages in his sermons seem to prove the contrary, Among 
others, the second part of a diBCom>8e upon afflictions (2d Sunday in Ad- 
yeot,) preached before the kmg, says the title-page. But as the nusfor- 
tunes to which he alludes in this, are subsequent to the year 1704, tlie 
period when he last preached at court, it is evident that these pretended 
boldnesses were added afterwards. 

f The name of Christ, for example. It is asserted thttt a &shionable 
preacher, after having taken for his text these words of St Paul, '' I will 
know nothing among you but Christ, and Christ crucified,'' managed not 
to repeat this name a single time. It was easy ; instead of speaking of 
devotion to the Saviour, he spoke of devotion in general, one of the fa- 
vorite themes of the theo-philanthropy of the day. 



moat certainlj. Tke joung king before wluHn they had been 
preached, was made to learn them by heart ; the magistrate had 
them Ib his c^ce ; the fine lady, up(»i her toilette taUe. They 
found themselTes, to their astonishment, not only reading ser- 
m<»i8, but eharmed with them ; ^ And I am pious too I" they 
seined to say to themselves ; and so the people of the worlds 
raised to the very clouds him who all at once had so completely 
reconciled them with themselves. 

After that, what ooukL young preachers do but eQter ixpoa Urn 
path which seemed to be the ooly oa^ to be pursued in tbei 
future ? To the always flattering attraction of oratorical triumphs^ 
was added that of a certain philosoj^ucal and political influence 
to be ezerdsed upon this centuiy of commotion. Afber the 
death of MaasiUon, aad even beibre, the preach^ became, — ^noi the 
advocate of God against all, but that of the little against the 
great. He^no longer even says thepoor ; he says the ^ppreesid ; 

not only does this language become universal, but people per* 
suade themselves that it is essentially Ihat of the pulpit The 
ideal of the Chxistiaa preacher is traced as it best may be after 
this system. — Everybody helps. — ^There is not much belief in 
Qod; but that Is no reason why pe(^ should think tbemselvea 
leas capdide of saying what is and what ought to b^ pulpit elo- 
quence. ^ The sacred author," says Marmontel, ^ combats the 
cupidity which drinks the blood of nations^ the luxury wAich 
gueMkee its thirst with their sweaty — ^the cruelty of the rich, which 
is never softened by the sight of misery, — ^the spirit of tyranny 
which esteems fortune but as a means of purchasing slaves — * 

* Hare is the elooe of the tirade. " It ie for the preaeher to seize the 
man thus perverted, as Hercules seized Antteus, — ^to make this colossus 
lose his fbotiog, to hold him suspended over the abyss of the tomb and the 
fixture, and to stifle him with remorse." If we oould forget what pre- 
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«tc^ el&* And fliis k the way in wliidi they set about traves- 
tying GhnBtian equality into social equality. Not a word of 
hnmility, repentance, or regmeratioiL Towards the year 1780, 
Jesus Christ ww no longer designated save as the legishitor of 
Ckn$iia»M; in l798yhe wis called the^Wefu^ of ike human race, 
— like Marat>--H>rstin better, the >Ef«l^<AeMiu^ct^ Thk 

WW IpgioaL 

It is to be remarked that one of the men who best desmbed, 
after it ww too late, the fidlades and dangers of this tendency, 
one of those who in the second half of the coDitury had oon- 
most to the perrersion of preaehiiig. A priest without 
belief an abb6 without morals, Maury had been one of the most 
brilliant representatires of that Ohristianily of the beaux-^spritf, 
idiidi in the morning harangued in a churdi, and in the even- 
ing in the saloons of Helvetius, Holbach or Giimm. He also 
lor a long time considered pulpit eloquence only as one of the 
battering-rams destined to attad: inequahty and abuses ;* he 
also WW ready to award ihe palm to whoever should cry the 
loudest against the cupidity whidi drink$ the Hood cfnaHoM^ 
and the luxury which quenekeB its thirst with their sweat. Bead 
the ezordiiun said to be fty FaXker Bridaine, the fiimous oompo- 
rition which Maury holds up to us as a master-piece and which 
so many people still have the simplicity to consider as such. In 
a treatise on rhetoric, quote it as a model ; and if you wish 
to exercise young people in declamation, make them learn it ; but 
not without warning them that if the page be beautiful, -it is but 

cedes, and the totally fiEiIse application which the author xnakes beforehand 
of this last idea, we might consider the image a fine oae, azid worthy of 
Bossuet 

* Corrected and re-written after the revolution, his JSaaay en Pulpit- 
JSlogtience finished by beoomiog a tolerably good book ; but in the first 
editions it might have been entitled ** Essay on the art of preaching with* 
oat beUeying one's sel^ or making any one else do sa" 
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the amplification of a rhetorician. There are things in it 
which may be Bridaine's, but there are also many which can only 
be Maury's.* And yet the latter cries, " What a strain I what 
slmplidty ! Here, it seems to me, is the true model of apostol- 
ical eloquence ! — ^ Encyclopedical eloquence, he should say.f 

And now let us congratulate Bourdaloue upon never having 
received eulogiums susceptible of so unfortunate a construction. 
With the exception of those passages which relate to the king, 
— ^passages, besides, which never form an integral part of the 
sermon, and seem only to be added in compliance with custom, 
— ^we must confess that no preacher has ever better seized the 
principle of Christian equality, or better clothed himself with it, 
or better r^nained in his true place. He does not say, like 
Bridaine ; "^ Altkatigh rich and powerful, you are sinners.^' No ; 
hie would have thought that he was granting them too much, in 
supposing that they could have imagined the contrary. ** The j 

* ** Until DOW, I have preached the judgments of the Most High, in 
straw-thatched temples; I have preached penitence to the unfortunate 
who were destitute of bread ; I have announced to the good inhabitants 
of th« country the most alarming truths of my religion. What have 
I done 1 Unhappy that I am I I have saddened the poor; I have carried 
terror to these simple and faithful souls which I should have pitied and 
consoled. It is here, where our eyes rest upon the great only, upon the 
epprestcre of wffering kumanityy it is here alone, that I should have made 
the sacred word resound with all its thunders. The necessity of salva- 
tion, — ^the last judgment, — eternity, — ^these are the subjects which I should 
undoubtedly have reserved for you alone." This last line would suffice to ^ 
render dubious the authenticity of the whole. And let it be noticed, that 
the first idea of the passage, that which comprises oratorically its princi- 
ple merit, is false. Before preaching in Paris, Bridaine had appeared in 
the pulpits of Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and many other cities, whose 
churches, so fcur as we know, are not straw-thatched (See life of Bridaine, - 
by Abb6 Oaron.)« 

t Some curious details in regard to this subject may be found in the 
Supplement to Eceleeiastical Rhetoric, by Father Louis of Grenada. 
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* proof tibat yon are ntmers,^ be seems to saj, ^ is that I am hss^ 
!l who preach Tepentanoe tmto j<mP And he holds to this 
proo( and feroes jou to need no othecs. Never, not only in the 
pulpiti bat in politics as well, in literature, in anything whaterer, 
has a man more franUy availed himself <^ a ccMiviction, and a 
mission. Now, the best manner <A availing one's self ai these, 
is to go straight on, and never to talk about it It is said that 
the principal Grandees of Spain never take their titles in pnblic 
acts ; they would not even seem to suppose that any one in 
the world oouM be ignorant, or deny that they belcmged to 
them. This, also, not from pride, but from a deep sentiment of 
his rights and his duty, is the feeling of the preadier who has 
true faith in religion and in the mission which he has received 
from her. Ton will not see him displaying his credentizds ; bat 
he will not be able to speak without your feeling that he has 
them, and in good form, not in his pocket, or in parchment^ but 
in the very depths of his heart With Bossuet and Bourdaloue 
especially, in the midst of the constant and majestic exercise of 
their pulpit rights and duties^ you scarcely find h^e and th^e 
a wc^ or two where the orat<»r ]q>peam to have wished to draw 
attention to them ; a hundred years later, when France believed 
in them no longer, and when the preachers themselves scarcely 
believed in them, it is not a few simple words which we find in 
regard to them, but deafening tirades ; one might think that 
they wished to hide by this noise the cracking asunder of the 
tottering pulpit, which they no longer dare to support Ask 
the Abb6 Poulle, for instance, what is a preacher ; he will re- 
ply, " a minister of the living God, carried in the air as it were 
upon a cloud, from whence come lightning and thunder ;" and 
after six pages in this strain, the only thing which he will have 
succeeded in proving to you is, that he understands nothing of 
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the trad dignity or the trae rights of the ministry whose exter- 
nals he imagines himself to possess.* 

^ Bom^daloue," says Voltaire, "^ is the first who has made na 
hear from the pulpit reasonings always eloquent" It would be 
more correct, as has recently been observed,! to say eloquence 
aZwaye reasonable; and so much the m<»re, because this new 
manner of presenting the idea would lessen the injustice and 
incorrectness of this word the Jlrst^ against which we hare already 
protested elsewhere. Always eloquent, indeed, Bossuet is not 
always rigorously reasonable, while Bonrdaloue, if he is not al- 
ways eloquent, at least never ceases to be in accordance with the 
severest exactions ci good sense and l<^c 

But, this litde question having been settied in passing, a 
graver one remains. We would speak of Bourdaloue considered 
as a writer, and more particularly of what concerns his style. 

For a long time friends and enemies were unanimous in re- 
fusing him all merit on this score. Fri^ids and enemies were 
under a creat mistake : but this mistake had become a kind of 
axiom, aTit is only a few yea« ago. tiu^t some independent 
znindsdawdtofonieit. 

Bourdaloue is neither elegant like Massillon, nor majestic like 
Bossuet, nor grave like the Pascal of '^ The Thoughts," nor witty 
like him of the ** Provincials," nor concise like La Rochefoucauld, 
nor dry like Descartes, nor gracious like F6n61on. What then 

* Hie diseonrse froii» which this phnuto is taken (Sermon en the ytord 
of Ood^ is exceedingly eurions from beginning to end, m a confirmation 
of what baa been said above. Mingled with the moet beautiM piotnres, 
eome the most singular confessions in, regard to the powerlessness, the 
fiuilts, and the tricks of the preaching of the age. It is Hercules raising 
his dub with a terrible air, and warning you that it is made of paste- 
board. The complete history of preaching in the eighteenth century, 
would be a good commentary upon this sermon. 

f In the magazine called ** The Sower." Three articlea on Bourdaloue^ 
iigned Aleac Y bet 
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is h6 f He is hitntelf; and the signet of his individuality^ as 
we say in these days, is profoundly impressed on every page, or 
we may rather say, on erery line of his disooorses. 

Now, it is no small thing to be individual in style. We say 
the langtioge of Boesuet, the language of Pascal, and we are no 
less justified in saying, the language of Bourdaloue. 

This language is that of the end of the serenteenth century, a 
little less regular, occasionally, than it generally was towards 
1680, but reduced, so to speak, to its simplest and lowest ex- 
pression. Bourdaloue seems to have recourse to words only, be- 
cause it is impossible to do without them ; he does not seem to 
understand that any one could have an idea of em|^oying more 
than are necessary. Language is in his eyes but the garment 
of thought, and not a luxurious gannent, but a necessary one, in 
which the least amplitude would be superfluous. You will find 
in his writings entire pages, and series of pages, where not a 
single word could be found which would bear taking away. 

All that we have just said, is not praise, as may well be seen 
There is a medium between too ample a doak and <me which 
fits tight to the body; and Bourdaloue would certainly have^ 
done better to spare his stuff less. But in spite of that, shall we 
blame him for it? No; and for two reasons. 

The first is, that he evidently makes no attempt to be what h« 
is. No matter if his phrases are concise^ it is easy to &el that he 
did not strive to make them so. It is his nature to be senten- 
tious, and the reader has no trouble to become so while reading. 

The second reason is, that Bourdaloue's ideas are wonderMIy 
adapted to this kind of style. Endeavor to clothe Bossuet's ideaa 
with the same ; it will be as if a painter should attempt to carve 
a chain of mountains into geometrical figures. Try to put a page 
of Massillon into this language ; you can do it, but it would all 
go into two phrases, perhaps jpto oQd. ]3purdaloue's ideas ar^ 
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encased in his style like stones in a wall ; each one of them is at 
the same time straitened and at liberty; straitened because it 
caimot move, and at liberty notwithstanding, because it has all 
the room it needs. And it is the combination of these two ap- 
parently contradictory taciSy that creates the particular sort of 
originality which we remark in his style. 

He owes this originalily also to the very absence of the orna- 
ment in which so many writers seek theirs. It wonld be diffi- 
cult to find a writer more sparing of figures and images. Save 
those which had ah-eady passed into the language, and which 
from constant employment were no longer considered as figures, 
there are many of his sermons in which none at all are to be 
found. If he finds one imder his very pen, he scarcely points it 
out. I^ perchance, he allows himself to imfold it, it is in half a 
dozen words ; he always remains within the bounds to which he 
might go, without even then running the least risk in the world 
of being accused of amplification. 

Sparing of words and images, it is with thoughts alone 
that he builds ; accordingly, of these he consumes an enormous, 
an alarming number. His exordiums, for instance, seem the 
work of a novice, who understands nothing of the art of hus- 
banding his strength ; there are so many things in them, that you 
think it must necessarily be at the expense of the body of the 
sermon. Go on, — and you will see if this expenditure has left the 
least vacuum, the slightest impoverishment. Another experi- 
ment. After having read the plan of one of his sermons, take 
one of the points which he puts forth, and see how you would 
develop it This development well fixed in your mind, read his, 
and you will see that in two or three pages he has used up all 
the provision of ideas which you had made for eight or ten. 

After this, if he avoids imagery, it is because he distrusts it, 
and fears to mingle thin eais with this abundant and admirable 
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harrest of rank and fall ean. A vacuuml he has a horror of it 
as nature of old : and this again accounts for his so rarely ad- 
dressing himself to the passions, and for showing himself as 
sparing of feelings as of figures. Is it because he is wanting' io 
feeling f No, but he interdicts this to himself; he is fearful thai 
it will leave no result behind. Is his subject, for instance, the 
sufferings of Christ! He says, ^'Tou have been touched and 
softened a hundred times by the sorrowful history of the Passion, 
and now / wish to ifutruct you. The pathetic and affecting dis- 
courses which you have heard, have often moved your hearts, 
but with a fruitless compassion, or at most a transient remorse. 
Jfy diiign u to convince your reason^ and to tell you something 
more eolidj which nxay in future serve as a/oundation for all the 
feelings of piety which this mystery must inspire."* And that 
which he says of the affecting scenes of the Passion, he can say 
with still more reason of less pathetic subjects. Thus, this idea 
is found in almost all his exordiums,f and it is an engagement 
to which it is not dificult for him to be faithful 

We will not return to what has been said upon this subject in 
the first pages of this work ; but we are now better able to an- 
swer one of the questions of the Marquis de F6n61on. 

** How is his success to be accounted for ?" he had asked. 

It must be confessed, first, that the oiticism of an established 
oratorical reputation is a very singular office. A man has been 
admired and applauded by aU who had ears to hear him ; he 
has advanced from triumph to triumph ; he has stirred his age ; 
— ^and here we are cavilling at him, asking him why he did this, 
and why he did not do that ; boldly telling him all our little 

* Exordium of one of his sermons on the Pa88i<Hi, It is the serm<Hi of 
1675 ; the one whose history we are now relating. 

f Eyen in his panegyrics, the most beautiful traits of yirtue and piety 
cannot induce him to change his tone ; his object, he says, is not to praise 
the saints, who have no need of it, but to give them successors. 
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secrets wliich he had but to use, and all our great scruples in 
regard to faults which were, after all, only the children of his 
genius ! You gained the battle, oh Bourdaloue 1 jet here are 
those who will tell you what you ought to hare done to g^n it 
. But after all, this is not so absurd as one might think. In 
spoken eloquence, the end justifies the means ; as soon as a 
preacher succeeds in drawing a crowd, his process is gained ;* 
bat in written eloquence, fat from all the sensations of time, place, 
voice, and gesture, far from all that strikes and affects, we are 
bat critics. As soon as we have the time and the power to 
judge, we have from that very circumstance the right to do so, 
and whatever enthusiasm an orator may have excited, we are in 
nowise bound to take part in it, if we find no reason to do so. 

Well, we must confess that we were a long time unable to ex- 
plain to ourselves the popularity of Bourdaloue ; and if our 
philological researches had not been the occasion of our reading 
all or nearly the whole collection of his discourses, we would in all 
probability still be searching for the key to his success, or lather 
we would have long given up the search as vain. But this key 
once found, hesitation is no longer possible ; and instead of ask- 
ing why Bourdaloue succeeded, it is a great deal more natural to 
inquire how it would have been possible for him not to succeed. 

Bourdaloue, then, was popular from the very excess of th^ 
which is generally most destructive to a preacher's popularity. 
The greater part of those who fail, fail only because they reaspni 
t^ja.naufib I hut the more he reasoned, the more he was admlr^d.j 

It is because there are various kinds of popularity, and va- 
rious roads for reaching them. See, for instance, how it is with 

*- « Tbe eloquence of Bourdaloue ieema to have the impenetrable 0ol* 
idity and the irresistible impetus of a warlike oolomn, which adyanoet 
with slow tread, but whose order aod momentum axmounce that all is' 
goiog to |^T« Way Uftra itf— MiaxoirrBL. 

21* 
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■overaignt. Que beoomeB popular from his affability ; the na- 
tion is aocuatomed to look upon him as a father ; another from 
hift pride ; the nation aasodateB itself with his pride ; one in 
eoonomixing; another in lavishing. It is the same with orators^ 
— those sovereigna of the tribune or the pulpit One succeeds 
because he comes down to the comprehension of every one ; an- 
other becaui^ people love to see him soaring into the most ele- 
vated regions ; this (me because he can be listened to without 
effort, without trouble ; that one, on the contnuyy because he 
leaves you not a moment's repose. The latter is Bourdaloue. 
You like him because he presses you, fiuigues you, conquers you, 
gives you scarce time to breathe. Tou follow him, in fine, as 
followed Napoleon those old soldiers who were always grumbling, 
and only marched the better for it 

Onee having taken u^ this style, he could not follow it by 
halves ; and just as a king, sometimes warlike and sometimes pa- 
cific, can be popular neither as pacific nor as warlike, so it is doubt- 
ful whether Bourdaloue would have been what he is, if he had 
believed himself oo^onally obliged to change his style. 

And since we have mentioned Napoleon, his assuredly is 
a popular name even in the countries which he crushed. And 
that one which he crushed the m.ost completely, France, why is 
she so proud of having had him for a ruler ! Because, while 
crushing her, he made her conscious of his power. The more 
of her blood he shed, the prouder was she when a new war came, 
.of still having more to give him. Mutatis mutandis^ we have 
Bourdaloue. The more he requires from us, the more, without 
explaining to ourselves the feeling, we thank him as it were, for 
having reckoned upon us ; and i^ on the one hand, he humbles 
us by the severity of his arguments, on the other he exalts us 
and flatters us, so to speak, by forcing us ourselves to use our 
raason to its utmost extent The attention which he claims is 
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like a tax upon our reasbn ; in vain we may find this tax a heavy 
one; it is impofisible not to be gratified that the orator haa 
thought us rich enough to be able to pay it. 

It is true that he stops there. ^ Satisfied with exercising hu- 
man reason to its utmost, he seems to fear to disturb the imagi- 
nation and touch the heart," says Dussault Did he really fear 
to do this ? One is almost tempted to believe, that in this respect 
he had, if not an actual system, at least something more than a 
simple impulse of his character. Perhaps he thought it neces- 
sary to the dignity of the pulpit, that the preacher should never 
quit that reserve which in any other we should call coldness, but 
to describe which, we feel that we must find a word whidi seems 
less hke a reproach. And what word shall it bet As we find 
none to satisfy us, we like better to leave to each one the task of 
expressing as he will, that which he may have felt upon reading 
Bourdaloue. 

A man, who, without ever hastening his steps, or slackening 
them either, and who, his eye fixed upon his goal, passes through 
the midst of flowers without pluckbg them, without even look- 
ing at them, without appearing to be sensible of the perfume 
which they send forth, — certainly this man is not ardent in the 
aame way as he who comes and goes, who runs, who flies, taking 
handsfull of flowers and showering them over those who follow 
him. And yet this man, apparently so cold, has a certain sort of 
ardor. He has his own peculiar energy ; and if it is not that of 
activity, it is that of perseverance and strength. One draws you 
on by means of his rapidity, the other by never stopping ; one 
takes possession of you by rendering all fatigue unnecessary, the 
other in forcing you to share his own. 

And here is the secret of Bourdaloue's power. And are you 
any the further advanced for knowing it! Alas I the secret of 
a great orator or a great poet, is hke the armor of an aacient 
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The next day, then, about ten o'clock, aU our company 
of the evening before, were in the Avenue of the Philoeophers ; 
several other members of the Council had also just made their 
appearance ; we may notice especially the Abb6 de Yares* and 
the Abb6 Flechier. It was not the usual hour of meeting ; but 
as the services of the day would detain everybody at chapel a 
great part of the afternoon, Bossuet had been begged to advance 
the time. He would have liked better to omit it ; after such an 
agitated night, and with the prospect of the painful scenes which 
were perhaps about to take place, a morning of repose would 
li&ve been agreeable. — ^But they depended on him and he would 
not have been able to decline without giving his reasons. 

The hour, however, had passed, and he had not arrived. (We 
will see presently what was the cause of this delay.) In the ab- 
sence of the principal, several croups had been formed. Some re- 

.u..,d «., ». J5„ or a^Z^, ^, ^. p™^«. 

and sermons ; others already touched upon the subject for the 
day. This was, as may be remembered, tlie study of the four- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah. 

Among the latter, was the Abb6 de F^n^lon. He did not ap- 

* A partioular friend of Boisa«t 
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pear to hate re-read, or doeely studied the text of die chapter, 
but his imagination had fed upon it The noble images of the 
jffophet had passed and re-passed before his eyes ; and there had 
remained a kind of cakn and gentle exaltation, which was re- 
flected in all his words. They listened to him ; he listened to 
himself as well, and it was not himself probably who took the 
least pleasure in listening. 

The Abb6 fleuiy passed by with two or three of his Mends. 
He listened for a moment and resumed his walk. 

Some steps farther on, he said, 

^Are you not struck with the different coloring which the 
images and ideas of Scripture take, according to charact^, taste, 
and different kindft of talent ? Who would say that our Mend 
F6n6lon was speaking at this mmnent of the same chapter <^ 
which H. de Condom spoke to us yesterday 9* And yet it is 
*Teiy probable that they understand it in fiict in the same man- 
ner, and that if they were but to give a simple tranidation of it, 
they would only differ in a few words. It is (me of the most 
beautiful prerogatives of the Bible, and according to my opinion, 
one of the strongest proo& of its divini(y, that it thus fumjahes 
to the most diwrimilar minds, an equally wh<des(»ne and nour* 
ishing food.f True, this privilege is not so entirdy peculiar to 
it, but that some few men can also daim it for the products of 
their genius. It is thus also that Homer, Virgil, Plato, and some 

* TbiB differenoe is strikiiig in their wofIeb, when they harre some pae- 
uge of Scripture to puntphrase, or evea to traoalate. Bosauet excels in 
rendering the power and grandeur of the Prophets; F6n61on often 
weakens these a little, but he has not his equal in expressing the more 
gentle images of the GoepeL 

f '* A drop of water which is not sufficient for a man, will satisfy a bird 
The sacred waters haye the peculiarity of suiting themselyes to each onei 
A lamb may walk through them, and at^ the same time they are deep 
enough for an elephant tit>«wmL ih/'-^-iSb Qmoju 
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lew otheis, aeem often to change their nature according to the 
nature of the nunds which come to rejoice or learn from their 
enlightenment ; — ^but still it is not difficult to perceive the differ- 
ence existing between their works and those of the sacred writers. 
They reign over the imagination, the Bible over the soul ; they ' 
^ain an influence oyer us by flatteiing us, the Bible by subduing 
11& Even in those of its books where it only seems to address 
itself to the imagination^ you feel youraelf retained by something ' 
still more powerful and more searching. I should say, that the 
influence of the jvofiine poets is like a perfume whidi acsts agree- 
ably on the senses, while that of the BiUe is a perfume which ; 
penetrates into every pore, and that the man thus impregnated ) 
tronsmitB it naturally to all he touches." 

''It is for that reason," added the Abb6 de Cordemoi, '' that 
it is important for a miniatftr thorouj^ly to know his Bible. 
But there are two ways of knowing it thoroughly. You see 
men who know the best of it wondei&lly ; at the fint word of 
any passage diey wiH teU you without hesitating, the chaptei^ 
the vene, the page ; bHnd their eyes, and present them the book 
open at the page des^ned, and they will stiU put their finger on 
the verse for wbich you asL Certainly there may be in this a 
profound respect, a profound love for the BiUe; but if so pro- 
digious an acquaintance with the letter does not prove that the 
spirit is wanting, neither ia it a proof of their being deeply pene- 
trated by this spirit And in foet it hi^)pens often enough. I 
have heard sermons fiill of passages from the BiUe, which 
scarcely answered to the idea which I have of a discourse en- 
livened (NT inspired by Scripture. ^ As for myself I have read and 
re-read it a thousand times, and that too with attention, with 
pleasure, with happiness, and yet, when I am in need of a cer- 
tain passage, it ia rare that I at once know where to find it) I 
lemember the author and the book, and I do act think that I 
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would attribttl6 to St Pftnl a woid of St John^ or a vene <^ the 
Apocalypse to the Psalms ; but beyond that, mj knowledge is 
j,, ,/ at an end. il have seen laymen astonished at my ignorance; 
some hare eren appeared indined to be scandalized at it) Is it 
my &ult t The more beautiful a yerse, the less I think <^ look- 
ing at its number; and £ur from expecting to remember it better 
afterwards, it seems to me, on the contraryy that the more I am 
attracted by the sense, the less I trouble myself about the place 
of the words." 

*< What is Monsieur de Cordemoi sayingP asked the Marqok 
de F^n^lon^ taking his place among the little drde which had 
gathered around the Abb6. 

^ What I am saying t Tou could say it perhaps better than 
L Let us see; I know that you have reflected much on all 
these subjects.( How do you think that a preacher ought to 
study the Scriptures V^ 

** But, nty dear Abb6, it would require a wh<de book to an« 
swer you I Who could reply in a few words to such a questicm V* 

*^In a/ewwonU/ I did not add that conditicm. Beplyaa 
you wilL" 

^ Yes, doubtless,'' added many of those present; '^is there any 
danger of our becoming weary in listening to Monsieur de Fto6- 
lon f 

^ You wish me to reply f Well, then* But no^ no; it^ould 
be too singular to see me take Monsieur de Condom's place. 
Stay, address yourselyeB to Monaeur — ^ 

We are already acquainted with him whom the Marquis thus 
designated; it was Claude; but of all those present, there were 
but two who knew him ; — ^M. de F^n^lon, who had thought it 
piquant to bring him, and his nephew, to whom he had made a 
sign to say nothing. A few instants before, there had been a 
third. But this person only knew him too well for his honor 
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and the peace of his conscieiice. He had disappeared. It was 
P^lisson. 

" To me !" said Claude ; " do you really mean this I Would 
these gentlemen consent — ^ 

They said neither yes nor no ; but opened their eyes widely 
with astonishment It was certainly the first time that an un- 
known individual had appeared at the council. 

*^ These gentlemen f" said the Marquis; ^oh! these gentle- 
men always consent to hear what is good. Courage ; we wait 
upon you." 

^ But who is it f* asked the Abb4 de Renaudot, in a low voice. 

*^ Who am I !" said Claude smiling, for he had heard the ques- 
tion ; 'Mt would perhaps surprise you very much to know, Mon- 
neur. Do not insist Do you grant me a hearing T 

« My question was not at all in order to refuse it you. Speak, 
Monsieur, I beg." 

** Very well, then," resumed the minister ; "I will confess that 
I also have reflected much on the subject which occupies your 
attention; and the conclusion at which I have arrived, wiU per- 
haps siu^rise you, — ^it is this; the best way of studying the 
Scriptures in view to preaching, is to study them as if you were 
not expecting to preach — ^l) 

There was a movement 

** I told you," he continued, " that my conclusion would aston- 
ish you ; it would haye surprised me no less, twenty years ago. 
Let us understand each other. I do not mean, as you may well 
think, that the literal study of the Bible is to be interdicted to 
the preacher, any more than that of the laws and ordinances 
upon which he will be obliged to sustain himself in all his 
pleadings, is to be interdicted to the lawyer ; it is not even a 
thing which is left at his option ; it is a duty, which reason, 
eonsdenc^ interest, in fact everything, imposes on him. But the 

22 
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Bible is not merely a collection of facts to' be remembered, and 
of doctrines to be understood and imparted; it is a perfect and 
connected whole; it is the comprehensive envelope of one single 
fact — God manifesting himself to man ; of a single result — ^the 
Spirit of God taking possession of the heart of man in order to 
regenerate and save him.; And this is the sense in which I said 
that the preacher should not study the Bible in view of preach- 
ing. He must place himself in relation to the Bible, not as a 
teacher, but as a disciple ; not as a man who is going to speak 
to others in order to reproach them for their faults, but as a sin- 
ner, who feels his own, and desires to feel them more and more ; 
in fine, not as a soldier who comes to seek for weapons, but as a 
criminal who comes to deliver himself up to the regenerating 
hand of grace. He will find these weapons for which he has noh 
sought, only the better ; and after he shall himself have received 
some salutary wounds from them, he will only use them with the 
more strength and intelligence. 

" What I say of the principle of the thing, may be also said of 
the form, and of the influence which the Bible should exercise 
upon the preacher viewed as a writer. The reading of the Bible, 
with a view to its imitation, as one would imitate Horace and 
Virgil, would be a deplorable thing, and I confess I should have 
no great opinion of the Christianity of the man who took it in 
this way ; I should probably be soon obliged to cliass him among 
those people who curl and perfume the prophets^ as M. de Balzac 
says.* I would have all imitation come of itself^ would have it 
come from the heart, not the head ; I would not have it begin, 
therefore, until the preacher be so thoroughly familiarized with 
the style of the sacred books, that it inspires his own, but with- 
out intention or effort, almost without his perceiving it. Indeed 
it is easy enough to discern if this be the case with the preacher, 

* In his Christian Socrates : Vllth disoourse. 
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or whether he only imitates the language of the Bible because 
lie thinks himself obliged to do so, and expects such and such 
an effect from it As for myself, I am never deceived by it Not 
that I would not be puzzled enough, sometimes, to tell the grounds 
of my conviction ; it is a sort of instinct, which leads me to dis- 
tinguish between two discourses at first sight equally scriptural, 
which of them is an imitation coming from the heart, and which 
the result of calculation. In the former it is constant; even 
livhere it is not perceptible for the moment in the expressions or 
the figures, it is in the progress of the ideas, the tone, in the 
whole being of the orator. In the other there are, as it were, 
two styles. There is the language of God, it is true, but it is 
not amalgamated with the language of man ; it is only mingled 
with it, and often clumsily enough ]* and I wiU even add, for 
the contrast is complete, that even in the passages where the 
imitation seems to have been natural, still there is always in 
the tone, in the general aspect of it, that something which be- 
trays the man little affected by his own words. It is an able 
counterfeit; the counterfeiter is perhaps in earnest, but it is 
still a coimterfeit'' 

The whole council had by this time gathered around Claude, 
and surprise began to give place to interest. M. de F^n^lon 
appeared delighted with the attention bestowed u{k>n his prot^g6« 

^ Before quitting this subject,'' he said to Claude, ^^ I hope 
that you will say something to us in regard to the choice of 
texts.'* " ^ 

" I was about to come to that," said the minister, ^ for this 
question closely concerns, much more closely than many preach- 
ers think, the position which the Bible should hold in Christian 

* " If Scripture be quoted but tardUy, for form's sake, »r for onia- 
1 meiit then it is no longer the word of God, but the word and invention 
of man."— FmxLON. 
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eloquence. There are sermons wkere the author only seems to 
have put a text because it is the custom to do so. He scarcely 
.points it out before he abandons it ; he does not make it t&e 
subject) but simply the occasion of his discourse. This abuafe 
has great disadvantages. Besides that of making the word of 
God play a secondary part^ and almost an unimportant one,* and 
other is that of giving access to the Christian pidpit to mor4 
and philosophical subjects, which are not fitted for it, and which 
no passage in the Bible coidd possibly introduce, if the sense of 
the words were more closely regarded. It is true that the con*" 
trary excess is still more frequentf A preacher often imagines 

some expressions of the text, at the end of each part, and of 
each somewhat lengthy and energetic period. It is sometimes 
very beautiful ; but sometimes very pitiful and childish. Others 
imagine that they cannot better give a high idea of the Bible 
than by making to spring from one verse, or the half of a verse, 
a crowd of ideas, which no ordinary person perceives there, and 
which the preacher himself undoubtedly did not see, until he set 
to work to make a sermon from the verse. Thus, from a per- 
fectly simple phrase, sometimes issue plans of a singular compli- 
cation, and of a regularity which would be admirable if it were 
not absurd. It is not only in each portion of the phrase that 
they would find an extended signification ; not only in each word ; 
the place which it occupies, the importance which it possesses 
relatively to the words preceding or following it, — a shade, a 

* A chapter in the BiUe is not a block of marble to be carved; 
** Shall it be a god, a table, or a basin f 

The plan is all traced ; the statue all completed. It only remains to 
point out and to animate it. 

f It has become leas frequent sinoe this period, parttcolarly among 
Protestant preachers. 
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fragment, a nothing, all famish material for so many divisions 
to the orator who has a mania for them. It is fortunate, too, 
if these shades upon which he erects his scaffolding, at least exist 
in the original, and do not exdusiyely belong to the Latin or 
French translation which he has employed.* It may doubtless 
happen that a word of no importance in itself acquires in cer- 
tain cases a great theological importance; but it is not sMl^I 
in an oratorical point of view, nor above all in a Christian, to bring 
even just or good ideas into the pulpit when they can only be 
shown to be based upon such slender foundations. All this is 
head work ;f and that, in the pulpit, is like a miniature hung too 
high. Even those who are the best judges, when near by, can- 
not tell you its merit at such a distance. 

"• With still more reason must we condemn those who abuse 
their text so far as to draw from it, not only all that can by anv 
possibility be there, but also what is evidently not in it. An in- 
telligent auditor should always be able to judge in some degree, 
upon hearing the text, of what you are going to*talk to him. 
To deceive him, and speak of things of which these words 
have not awakened the remotest idea in his mind, is to play him 
a trick little worthy of you, and above all, little worthy of the pul- 
pit.f As for allegories, I do not speak of them. The best of 

* Erasmus, in his Eulogivm offolly, feigns greatly to admire a certain 
preacher, who, resolving the Latin verb evitare, into e, out of, vita, life, 
oondiudes from this that the expression of Saint Paul, evita eos, applied 
to heretics, ought not to be rendered, avoid them, but kill them. It is prob- 
ably a fable, but the satire is a good one. 

f ** That which goes from the head, dies in the head ; it never reaches 
the heart. "—Fbneloh. 

X TM custom of taking their text from the Gospel for the day, often 
leads the Roman Catholic preachers to singular exhibitions of ingenuity. 
In hearing these words, *' They saw Moses and Elias talking with him,* 
would any one imagine that the sermcoi was going to treat of the respect 
which tke great am to reUgitmf *< Moses aiMi£liaa»''Mid (he orator/' are 

22* 
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them alwajB have the great diBadvantage of opening the door 
to innumerable conceits, and the best will never do as mudi good 
as the bad do harm.* 

^ I would saj, then, of the sermon in relation to its text, that 
which Cicero said of the exordium in relation to the subject in 
general; ^^jfhruigie penitus videatur ; let it spring from it as 
the stem of a flower springs from the centre and depth of the 
plant* It is, in fact, to be remarked, that flowers with stalks, 

the two greatest personages of the ancient law ; now in descending be- 
side the Saviour thej rendered him homage ; thus the great owe respect 
to religion." The author of this fine syllogism is Massillon. Apropos of 
the Samaritan pouring oil and wine into the wounds of tiie poor Jew, 
Regnis managed to preach on fraternal earrectwn. Sometimes the text 
is but a fragment of a narrative. The same Regnis, for instance, made a 
sermon on death, taking these words for his text ; " A dead man being 
oipried to his graye." The same oddities are found in some preaehera of 
the reformed churehes of Germany. (See Reinhardt's Letters on Preach- 
ing) 
* As a happy example of allegory, may be cited a sermon of Massillon 

on Impurity y the text of which is the parable of the prodigal son. Hie pa- 
ternal mansion represents the primitive purity which the youth is about 
to abandon, ffis posseesic«s, which he carries with him, — ^bis health, which 
he is going to lose ; the swine which he keeps, the image of his degrada- 
tion, <&c But Claude was right in asserting that this is a dangerous 
path ; a thousimd examples of it might be alleged Massill<Hi himself is 
ftr from always being so happy. In his sermon on Canfessum, he takes 
as his text these words of the apostle /oAn, " There was in that place a 
crowd of lame and blind, and impotent folk f and he pretends that the 
blind represent those who cannot see their own fiiults ; the lame, those 
who do not confess them sincerely ; the impotent, those who are not re- 
pentant We give a still more curious specimen. One of the mis- 
sionaries sent by Louis XIY. to accompany his dragoons into the south- 
ern provinces, took one day for his text the parable of the talents. The 
talents, according to him, were the companies of dragoons put at the dis- 
posal of the bishops by the king. It was for the bishops to make a good 
use of them ; and woe to the former if they allowed the latter to lie hid- 
den in the barracks without causing them to labor for the glory of God 
ami the dfstruetioo of heresy I 



those which grow out from the Very roots, are the ridieet which 
nature produces. A sermon like those of which I spoke, is like 
a tree all covered with tinj flowers ; — a sermon as I would wish 
it, is like one of those beautiful and vigorous African plants, 
which have only one flower, or cluster of flowers, but whose ma- 
jestic unity strikes and impresses you. 

^And now I come back," continued Claude, ^to the subject > 
from which I set out If the textual study of the sacred books i > 
is not constantly accompanied by thoughtful considerations of 
their tendency and the spirit of the teachings which they give 
us — ^you may have scholars; but orators you wiU not have.\ 
Skilful in explaining from the desk of the school^ the smallest as ( 
well as the greatest difiScidties of the scriptures, they will remain 
strangers to the art of impressing and touching from ikepulpitj ; 
an assembly which is more in need of impressions than instruc- / 
tions. 

^ I would not wish, however, to embrace in this censure all the 
preachers to whom this remark may apply. There are among 
them ihoM who feel very well what their failing is, and are the 
first to lament it They may read and meditate upon the Bible, 
— ^they love it, they appreciate it, — ^but they have not the gift of 
making it loved. — ^Upon reading a beautiful passage, their imagi* 
nation is excited, — ^their soul is troubled ; it seems to them im* 
possible that they should not be eloquent ; and as soon as they 
begin to write, they are cold. Perhaps they set wrongly to work ; 
perhaps, also, and this is extremely probable, they lack some one 
of the qualities necessary that the study, even conscientious and' 
prc^ound, of the sacred books, should enable them to make them , 
relished by others. Alas I what can we do but labor and pray ? ' 
(We labor, we plant; Gk>d alone gives the increase. One may 
leach by a step the centre of the sanctuary ; another may for 
a Umg time seek the door, and then soaroely be able to get be* 
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jond the threshold. Let us submit ; and if some possess Lappy 
&culties of mind and sou], which enable them better than 
others to transfer the life and coloring of the sacred books to 
their writings, — ^they ought no more to be proud of it^ than 
ought the artist upon whom God bestows the gift, of feeling and 
representing better than another the grand scenes of nature. 
* What hare we, that we have not received V said St PauL 
A celebrated writer of the twelfth century — ^ 

*" St Bernard T inquired M. de F6n61on. 

^ Yes, the Abb6 de Cl&irvaux,^ replied Claude, who did not 
wish to say Bernard^ short, — and who did not wish, either, to 
say Saint Bernard, after Saint Paul. ^ This illustrious doctor 
compared God, in relation with man, to a writer or a painter, 
who guides the hand of a little child, and only a&ka one thing 
of it, — ^that it will not move its hand, but will allow it to be 
guided. Here is the image of the evangelical preacher." 

*^ That reminds me," said the marquis, ^<of a beautiful idea <^ 
Monsieur de Saint-Gyran : ' We should consider ourselves,' he 
wrote to his friend Le Maistre, ' as the instrument, or the pen of 
God, neither exalting ourselves if we advance, — ^nor growing dis- 
couraged if we do not succeed.' " 

Saint<]!yran was not in the best odor in the Council, They 
thought the idea a beautiful one, but would have preferred its 
coming from a different source. 

^^ These, then," Claude continued, ^are the conditions upon 
which a preacher may give a trtdy scriptural coloring and style 
to his discourse. As to the different qualities in detail upon 
which the study and imitation of Scripture will set its seal, I have 
made the following observations : 

^ The characteristic which has always the most impressed me in 
the style of the Bible, as, if not the most striking at least the 
most eoDfitaiit^ — is its oimplicity. 1 4o not speak of theaimpM* 
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city of its narrative ; eyerybody agrees that nowhere is to be 
found more artlessness, more grace ; — ^in regard to these qualities^ 
the ^ame commendation applies to the whole Bible. But look, 
in particular, at the instructions of the Saviour. All those ideas, 
which so many profound thinkers, when they'happened acddeot- 
ally to stumble upon one, could not express save in learned terms, 
in pompous phrases, are expressed by the Gospel with an ease, a 
naturalness, a candor, which it is impossible sufficiently to ad- 
mire. Thus, even those things which it was allowed to man to 
discover and comprehend, never became really popular until after 
Jesus Christ Others, which the genius of man had sought for 
in vain, do not appear more difficult or more profound ; this is 
indeed one of the reasons why revelation has sometimes been 
doubted. The simplicity of manner so well concealed the divin- 
ity of the matter, that people easily deceived themselves into 
thinking that they were equally capable of saying and conceiving 
as much. 

^ However that may be, when called to give these grand ideas as 
the foundation for all his discourses, it is in the Bible that the 
preacher will best learn to adapt them to the capacity of all. I 
do not only mean by this, that he shall express them so as to be 
understood by ott his hearers ; I mean to say that he should be 
simple even with those whose more cultivated intelligence might 
seem to authorize him not to be so ; Jesus Christ was no less so 
with the doctors than with the people. 

<<But the most wonderful thing about the simplicity of the 
Scriptores, is the ease with which it allies itself with the sub- 
limest ideas, the most magnificent images. And here, again, is 
something by which you will recognize the man who is truly inr 
spired by them. He will be grand without intending it, vigor- 
ous without effort; he will affect the imagination without fii- 
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tiguing the mincL The hearer will be astonished to find himself 
80 high, and to hare had so little difficulty in mounting. 

^ And finallj, it is still to the Bible that you owe your attain- 
ment of this very elevation. Let us not exaggerate here. We 
will not pretend that every spedes of poetary is in the Bible^ as 
the Mahometans dedaie that the Koran contains everything. I 
will not say, then, that the imagination of the preacher cannot go 

: beyond the bomidaries within which that of the sacred writers is 
enclosed ; new ideas, new customs, new sentiments to which he 
oannot remain a stranger without closing to himself many sources 

. of influence, call him, and will always call him to seek new ex- 

. preasions, and employ new images. But» the more we are dis- 
posed to grant him this right, the more we should fear lest he 

: may abuse it* Then let the poetry of the Scriptures be always 
near, to regulate th^ flight of his own, to ennoble his conceptions, 
to put upon his human inspiraticms the seal of an inspiration 
superior and divine. ^ No one is truly a poet in the pulpit if he 
be not so through the Bible and for the Bible. ' David is our 
Sim(»udes,' said one of the fathers, * our Pindar, our Alceua, 
even our Horace.'f You are free to employ expressions and 
figures which are not in the sacred authors ; but they must al- 
ways bear the traces, or as it were a reflection of what is seen in 
them ; it must be possible for the hearer to say, * if these images 
aie not in the Bible they might be there.* 

^ Now, for this, it is not sufficient that the Bible should be one 
of the sources whither you go to seek poetry; it must be and must 
ever remain the principal source. You should not consider it as 

* This fear was rarely realized in the time of Claude. We wiah we 
oould say the same of the present day. TJnfaappily it is not in romances 
alone, and in verse, that our. century often takes religiosity for religion,' 
and sentimentality for sentiment. 

t "David, Simonides noster, Pindarua, Aloseus, FlacouE qaoque.**— JiE- 
ROMB. Commentary on the Psalms. 
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a kind of brook coming to mingle its waters with those of a great 
river. It is the Bible which is the great river ; all other senti- 
ments, all other sources of inspiration, should be in the eyes of 
the preacher but streamlets which come to purify and lose them- 
selves in its waters. The streamlets which flow into a river con- 
tribute doubtless to augment its magnitude ; but the river keeps 
none the less its name and its glory. 

'' As to the poetic worth of the Bible, even humanly considered, 
and altogether in a literary point of view, if there were any soul 
cold enough to require proof of it, I do not believe such a soul 
could ever succeed in feeling it But where is such an one to 
be found ? I have never met with one. I have seen many peo- 
ple make light of the Bible because they did not know it ; but I 
have seen none who despised it after having read it; and I know 
more than one infidel, who in turning over its leaves in order to 
attack it, or laugh at it, has been surprised to find himself with 
his head bowed and his eye moistened over these pages which 
be had been impatient to tear. To be, then, ministers of the Word, 
take with liberal hands. It is a treasure open to all ; it is the 
only book of which no one runs the risk of being accused of pla- 
giarizing. Take ! \ These ideas which have already belonged to 
80 many millions of intelligences, are as fully yours as if you had 
been the first to see them ; these images, admired thousands and 
thousands of times, will be so, as many times more, — ^they will be * 
80, as long as the world contains the renmants of a pure and noble 
taste. And even if you should not venture to reproduce for fear 
of weakening them ; even if it should not be permitted you, sim- 
ple country pastor, to rise in your discourses to the height of an 
Isaiah or a Saint Paul, at least you will recall in more humble 
proportions the unction and power of these immortal inspira- 
tions. What magnificence for instance 

^* But here is one who will tell you this better than I, and bet- 
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ter than any one," said Claude, suddenly interrupting himaelf. ( 
^ Gome, monsieur, resume your place. Excuse me. I did not ^ 
know that you were there." 
It was Bossuet 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

aEi4Ui» ov THs sraumzY ov les SGRimnux. jdmm or x>iasb mft 

NOTHIN6NBB8 OF MAN.— FOUBTESMTB OHAFTEB 09 IBAIAH. 

SuBPRissD, in the fust place, that no one came to meet him, 
lie had been still more so to find his place occupied, and that by 
Clande. Hbwever, either from curiosity or politeness, he ap- 
proached softiy. Nothing had been heard, save the light tread 
of steps upon the smooth sand of the avenue ; no one had turned 
around, and Claude, who alone could have seen him, at this 
moment had his eyes somewhere else. So he had stopped out- 
dde of the cude, and was completely hidden by those beforer 
him. 

The attention was profound. There was no need any longer 
tJiat it should be excited by the mystery which still hung around 
Claude's person ; known or unknown, he had few equals in the 
art of captivating whatever audience was before him, and the 
sketch which we have given of his discourse, would doubtless 
have appeared in the highest degree feeble and lifeless to those 
who had just lieard it They no longer dreamed of inquiring 
who he was, to be talldng of the Bible with so much enthusiasm 
and assurance ; his right was written in his words. Bossuet was 
carried away like the rest ; he no longer remembered that he had 
been master in this same spot where he now found himself for 
tbe moment confounded among the disciples ; and it had been: 
necessary for Claude to perceive him and cease, in order to widi- 

23 
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draw him from this inferior position, which Ke dreamed not (rf 
leaving. 

Flattered by the compliment, he declined ; and in the midst of 
the general astonishment, for no one could imagine how or when 
he was come, he said ; 

^ No, no, you shall go on. I have too much pleasure in lis- 
tening to you — ^ 

They know each other then 1 thought all the assembly ; and 
those nearest to Bossuet did not delay asking him in a low voice 
the name of this mysterious personage. He smiled and made no 
reply. 

** You wish it f '^ said Claude ; ^ well, I will continue. And I 
shall be m<)re at my ease than Monsieur Bossuet would have been 
in what I am going to say, for he would not have ventured to 
quote his own works, and yet it is there that we find the most 
beautiful things which the Bible has inspired in this century, in 
the regions of lofty poesy. I am told that you conversed yes- 
• terday, and that it is again to be your theme to-day, on the four- 
th • teenth chapter of Isaiah. It is precisely the chapter which I was 
about to quote just now. But since you are good enough to be- 
stow on me a little more attention, permit me to go back a little. 

*^ The poetical compositions of the Old Testament can be di- 
vided into four or five classes, and thus exercise a diverse influ- 
ence upon the imagination and style of the sacred orator. 

^ There are those, in the first place, which are purely descrip- 
tive. The subject of these is ordinarily God's greatness, mani- 
fested in his works. Job and the Psalms abound in passages 
of this sort ; in the Prophecies, also, we find them most beau- 
fiiL These, whatever their fitness to elevate the soul, to extend 
the thoughts, the preacher should be careful not to imitate too 
unrestrictedly. It degenerates too easily into declamation and 
l^cmibast ; he fancies himself attaining the highest regions of elo- 
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quenoe, whSey after all, it is nothing but rhetem These aoH 
plificatioiis also generally produce yeiy little effect ; it is a noisy 
music in which there is much for the ear and little for the soul. 4, 
In a prayer, partteularly, all the loffy titles by which Qod is address- ^ '' 
ed, and all the displaying of his glory, is not of so much value as 
simple ^Lordl' a simple 'my GrodI' which comes from the 
heart, accompanied by a look of supplication ! 

^ It is always a great enl to embroider and amplify the Bible.v 
Leave it its vigorous beauty ;* none but an ignorant or degen- 
erate people have ever had the idea of dressing their godsf in 
fine clothes. It is also a somewhat injudicious respect whidbi 
fimcies it must manifest itself by a great display of expressions 
of admiration. Those who in the pulpit go into the greatest 
ecstades about the beauties of the Bible, are not always those 
who have the truest and deepest feeling for these beauties.^ So 
mudi the more, because it is so easy to be carried away too &r» 
and in praising more common-place passages extravagantly, one 
is deprived of the means of making those which aru truly admi- 
rable properly a|4[>reGiated. 

^ But to return,^ continued Claude. " There is a second class 
of compositiaDS in the reproduction and imitation of which also 
mudi caution should be used ; I mean those eloquent threats, 
flo frequent in the mouths of the prophets, whether they pro- 
nounced them in the name of their Head, or whether they were 

* Advice to transUtorB of the Bible. It has been, by very pious trans-  
latere, disfigured by dint of great care and love. It is true that in the 
midst of all his subtleties, the perfume, as it were, of a simple piety is 
perceived. " Sacy has curled the Bible,** said some writer, " but not 
rouged it.* 

f Or their saints either, Claude probably thought, but he oould not 
have said this without betraying himself. 

X ** Xenophon does not say once in his whole Cyropaideia, that Cjrus 
was great ; but he cauSta admiratioQ of him to be felt throughout.**— 
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jappoied to oosne fiom Ood hiniidi Thej mo quick and «iMr- 
fetie ; imi^gw are oowded into &6m ; it la truly the langwaige 
cf the ftioag and JMlona God; but tf I may dare say fio, it is 
aotakcgetlMr that of the God cf&e Goepel; andas it ia aeaieely 
ponnbk to imitate withoat enggeratini^ it might easily hi^pen, 
that in taking the style of a|)rophel;, that of an apoette would be 
lost sight o£ Undoubtedly there aie under iflie Gospel as well 
as under the ancknt dispensatioii, judgments to be pronounced 
and chasdaementi to be threatened, and woe to that j»ea^er 
who grows weak in this part of his tadc 1 But he Aonld not 
jfaig«t that he speab more in the name of a &tber than of 
* master. The prophet's task was to mafas God &arod; his 
abo¥e all is to make him lered. ) 

^ Not that ev«n in tiie Old Testament thaoe ase not many places 
lAers God is already the God of Ae^GoepeL lh» pseacher need 
not le«r to draw from these sonvoss. King^ with tike more ex- 
plicit inilruotkms of the New Tsstamenty these patisan^^ 
will only contribnto to make tibem more popular, more touching^ 
more penetrating ; without altering the iessoos cf truih, you 
wffl join wkh theniyin some sort, aH the channs of fiction. 

*^ llMMDe is yetanother daas of these writingSi Ihanki to whidi 
the hsppy and holy mingling of the two portions of the Bible 
takes plsM without Iheidightestefbit. I mean Ihoae cries and 
emotionsof a tortared soul, those songs of anguish or of deliT- 
erance, which in the Prophecies and Psalms suooeed each other, 
are wof^i together and identified, in so pa&etic a manner, in 
these, we are in the midst of the reiy purest Christianity. No 
Christian ever wept for his sins with truer repentance than Da- 
dd tor his; noYer has a soul, alaimed to feel itself under the 
lominion of evil, thrown itself with more earnestness at the foot 
of the throne of grace. And even in the places where the question 
is more particularly of earthly dangers and deUTcrances, there 
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is in the author's words something so convincing, so feeling, that 
the Christian not only can apply them without trouhle to the 
situation of his soul, but he cannot help doing so. The twenty- 
second Psalm, for instance, — ^you cannot read it without a mingling 
of Christian feelings ; you cannot paraphrase it without giving it 
a Christian character. And this, in my opinion, is the highest 
praise one can give them. Let the preacher, then, use them fre- 
quently, since it is so easy either for him to transform them into a 
Christian signification, or to find a striking and original form for 
Christian ideas. 

** I come at length to that dass where the prominent idea is that 
of the nothingness of man. Here we may boldly assert that an- 
cient poetry had nothing, absolutely nothing to compare with it. 
It is a new world, into which you enter with the Bible alone ; 
the highest geniuses have scarcely reached the threshold. And 
yet» if there is one thought which every man might be supposed 
to have, it is that of his own misery ; if there is one where we 
may quickly sink into a frightful abyss, it is this. — Well, the books 
of the ancients seem to prove the contrary. Nothing can be 
colder, more sententious, than what they have said of death. It 
seems as if their sole end speaking of it, were to find a somewhat 
origmal manner of saying that we must all die. We might 
quote forty or fifly of these modes of expressing the idea, all 
ingenious but without grandeur, without life, without any of 
that indescribable something which strikes and overwhelms us, 
when an Isaiah, a David, a Solomon, or a Jeremiah even cur* 
sorily touches upon this formidable subject* Death, with both the 
philosophers and the poets of the ancients, is always more or less 
Charon's bark ; what have those who spoke the best of immor- 

• " Profime orators have often run after eloquence ; but eloquence has 
attiished iteelf to the steps oC the Mcred writers.*"— AvousmnL * Jk 
^fOr: Christ 

23* 
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lilitjr, Flftto and Cicero, what haye Hiej said of death that had 
any grandeur t They were not acquainted with the o/olj book 
which would haye taught them to speak of it with true sul^imilyy 
and to present the lessons of tiie tomb in all their majesty. 

** But it is not enough only to be acquainted with this book 
Although the source has been open for so many centuries, how 
small is still the number of good <fisoourses on death ; I miaax 
those where ererything, conception and execution, aie equally 
worthy of the subject I For, in fact, if you only aim at making 
tears flow, it is the easiest thing in the world ; m any semun 
whateTer, introduce one or two phrases in r^ard to death, and 
you are sure of sedng some people in tears.* Does it follow 
that you should atoid making them we^? Ko ; but be aesuied 
that it signifies nothing, and that it is a triumph,—^ it be one, — 
as fleeting as it is easy. *^ Nought dries up sooner than a tear," 
said Cicero.f In great aflKcdons, weejMng is the greatest relief^ 
thus, in a place of worship, in place of inereasiDg, tears <miy les- 
sen emotion. A really good sermon on death agitates andcahns 
you, depresses and raises yon, — ^alaims and reassures you, — 
but it does not make you we^ ; and in the same mannar that in 
a bereayed £unily, those who do not wfi^, ave ofl^n the very cmet 

* This was ewest tra«r at the tizae when CSandB vpoke, than now. We 
will not undertake to ezplain wby ; but it is certain that people wept mor^ 
two centuries ago, especially the men. With the ancients, we know how 
easily emotion of all kinds broke out into tears. The great puUie mourn- 
mgs,— the teara, the ^obs of » wh^de nation, which are no l<»ger anything 
but meti4>hor8, were ages ago, heiU. With individuals, the power of weep- 
ing is generally less aa age adTances ; is it perhaps the same with the 
racet 

f Nihil kcrymfi dtius arescit* 

I The impassibilitjT of I^ouis XIV. was probably owing in part to this 
f/ud. At the death of his mother, his brother, hia son, he was seen to weep 
violently for an hour or two; afterwards he waa aa calm and as much a 
king aa ever. 
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irh<^jfeel^eir_loflB mosi aontely, — «o at i&e fot of your jmlpity 
it u not always in the tearful eye titat you read tiue most aiaim 
when you speak of death. We may say eapedaily of this euV 
jeot, what has been said wi& so much justice <^ all raligious suV 
je<^ — that none ace so easy to treat indifierendy, but none so 
difficult to treat well. Even in funeral orations, amid <ihose royal 
obsequies where man's nothingness speaks so loudly, how law or»- 
t<»s are theiie, wbo are ci^ble of being its interpreters I As for 
myseM^ I scarody know but one whose eloquence answers almost 
entirely to the ideal which I have formed of the Christian c«titor 
deeli&nung against human greatness — ^ 

Bossuet east down his eyes. Eeside him was anothw person 
who did Ihe same, but Inting his 1^ at the same time,-^it was 
tbe AhU fl^chier. 

^ There is no need that I shoidd name him to you,** continued 
Claude, *^ and if he were not here — But ^y should I be silent f 
Whether he hear me or not, I am but just He has too much 
genhis not to hmnUe himseif beneath the hand of &e God who 
bestowed it ; he has acquired too mudi glory not to attribute a 
large partof it to the divine book to whidi he owes it It can- 
not be otherwise than sweet iof a Christian to place upon the 
altar of the word of God, the laurels whidi it has gained him 
among men. 

**^ Yes, MoDsisur," he continued, addressing himself to Bossuet, 
^it is this that gives me tiie greatest pleasure and happiness in 
reading your funeral orations. It is grateful for me to admire 
you, be«iiuse this very admiration is an homage rendered to the 
God who has made you what you arci and who has furnished' 
such sublime food for your genius. 

**It is true that independently of tihe riches of the Bible, you 
have had great advantages in the subjects offered you. A de- 
throned queen,— a princess suddenly 4ead at the Mgb of twenty* 



nZy-HtlMie are tioaDent oratorical sabjeeta, wbidi form «a era, 
not oiklj in tbe life of a preadier, bat in tibie history of a oentnry^. 
And who knows what the fiitare may destine foi 70a ! — Death, 
oonoema himaelf little as to whether there be room or not in the 
yaolti of Saint Denis.* — ^But the greater the snbject^ the greater 
need has the orator to seek elsewheare than within himsek^ Hie 
strength to seize it A biblical and Christian inspiration alone, 
can render hhn capable of it ;— without this he will adueve great 
phrases, instead <^ great thoughts. And a mere riietoridan is so 
contemptible 1 

*^ But it is not sufficient to aroid this in generalities, — it most 
also be avoided in details. In this respect, the &neral oration is 
a sea full of shoals. However noble its executiiHi, howevor ele- 
vated its object, it is an eulogy after all ; and even if you never 
had to deal save with those hwoes truly worthy of esteem and 
admiration, the very fact of praising a man in a place of worship 
is a kind of outrage against thegloiy <^ God. For this reason we 
may question whether the fiuneral oration does not do m<»e harm 
in its quality of panegyric, than good, as a sermon upon death. 

^ Everything taken into consideration, however, it seems to me 
that their use is not so injurious as one would think, or as certain 
moralists have asserted. If the praises given to the deceased be 
just, everybody knows them already ; if they are felse, no one 
believes them. But what is always true, is that a great man is 
dead, and that this great man is now nothing ; what is always 
certain is, that he has returned to primitive equality, and that 

* *'She must deseeiid to those sombre regions, with those anniliilated 
kings sod prinees among whom we can scarcely find room to place her, so 
crowded are the ranks." — Ikineral Oration of the Duohbss of O&uums. 

When the body of the dauphin, eldest s<»i of Louis XIV., was carried 
to St. Denis in 1778, it was remarked, not without a vague terror, that 
the royal Tault was entirely ftdL There was literally no place for Louis 
X VI. IB the tonb of his aooistoni 
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ihe ctowd of the oommon dead could Bay to him, in Boeing him 
join them, * thon art become like unto one of us T Now, thia 
solemn irony of the tQmb,-^thifi Ingabrioua aneedng whidi aeema % 
to resound Itam its abyaft each time that a great personage enters 
it) — this ifi the true moral of the funeral oration. Do not dwell 
upon it too mudb ; you might aeem to be triumphing from jeal- 
ousy over a brother's hmniHation, but <m the other hand, take 
care not to weaken it in announcing that death is regardless of 
dignities, or ridbies, — the orator must not appear surprised at thi% 
or begin to call for sympathy lor the £Eite of his subject After 
having said to the great, " You must die, like aJl others," he must 
not seem to ask pardon, or tremble tat having said too much.* 
The most beaotifiil fimentL orsfcion tibat I know — ^ 

Bossuet made a alight movement 

"It is not one of yonzs, Monsienir — ^^ 

A gleam of joy fljahed from JFl^ohier's eyes. ' 

" Neitlier is it one of those whkh have been Biost praised in 
your rivals in ^o<|ttence, if indeed, you hsve rivals." 

Fl^ohier again became thoughtfuL If Claude had known 
liua to be present, he wouid have apared him these little woundi^ 
which, lor that matter, were well deserved. 

" It is," he continued, ^ the £unous chafiiter in ^question. There 
are no artifices there, — no evauons ; it is the nakedness of the 
tomb. A king dies. The nation asks if it be really true. They 
were so accustomed to see him live as if he were never to die^ that 
they had ahnost come to believe dmt he never could die. But^ 
in short, he is really dead. They raise their heads. — For the first 

* '^ We must all die,— all,— yes, nre, almost aU,** said a preaoher one 
day before Louis XIV. It seems that tie king had made a slight move- 
meat at the word " all, — all" and that the poor orator, fearing he had 
offended him, eould find nothing better than tiiis ** ahnost," to soften the 
«||Ntofhia*<aU.'' Iitheaneedotetniel Jimt,iinUghih%$Alet^ 
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time diey dan to fix their eyes npcm this <!r>imtenAiioa. before 
which they hare ao long bowed their heads to the dust. Thej 
had fimded it ao high, so grand. Thej had transformed thdr 
monarch into a giant. And now that he lies low, a few feet of 
ground is anlBctent lor him. * The Lord hath broken his sceptre,' 
and the people employ themsehres in gathering up the fragments, 
and see it was bat a gilt ' stali^ <^ fragile and worm-eat^i wood.' 
And the idiole earth ia at, rest ; they break forth into singing. 
/sf < ,' Even the cedars of Lebanon rejoice at his £dl, saying, ' Since thou 
^ ^ art laid down, no feller ia come up against us.' ( But no, he is not 
hud down, that is he sleepeth not Scarcely were his eyes closed 
, upon this w<»ld, when he must <^>en them in another, and be 
witness of his own interment in the depths of the tomb. ] ' All 
the kings of the nations are come to meet hinu' To salute him ? 
No ; to mingle among the rest of the dead, and contemplate him, 
confounded among this nameless crowd. And then burst forth, 
beneath the infernal yaults, these voices, these cries, this terrible 
and solemn chant of the grave's equality; ' How art thou &llen 
from heaven t How art thou cut down to the ground, which 
didstweaken thenations! Thou saidst, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God, and yet they that 
look upon thee consider thee, saying, is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble f What a poem, gentlemen I whatapoetl 
what an orator I" 

*^ Ah," resumed Claude, after a moment's silence, ^ if God had 
summoned me to address kings from the pulpit, it seems to me 
I could never ascend there without reading them this chapter. 
I would have it engrave itself in their minds ; I would have it 
accompany them, pursue them like a phantom in the midst of 
the pomps of their court and the adoration of their flatterers ; I 
would have them find it upon tkeir palaces in letters of fire, and 
upon their triumphal arches, and the hangings of their festive 
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liallfl. Yes ! if they remembered it better during their liyes, the 
nations would recall it with less joy at their death. Do you 
think that this will not be the case when — ^^ 

"^ SofUy, softiy P exclaimed some of Claude's auditors anx- 
iously. They understood from his gesture that he was about to 
say ^ when the king dies," and their blood froze at the mere idea 
of hearing these words. 

^ We are alone," resumed the minist^ ; ^ and suppose he 
should hear us. Please God — ^ 

He lowered his yoice a little, however. 

^ Well ; we will leave that No ; we will not speak of his 
death. He lives, and perhaps none of us may outlive him. But 
only see, see with what terrible fidelity the prophet seems to have 
traced his portrait Be assured that the moment will come when, 
in that absolute power under which she seems at present to be 
proud and happy to stoop^ France will see nothing but a fright- 
ful despotisuL Be assured that these wars by means of which 
he would make himself the hero of aU Europe — ^ 

The drde drew closer together arOund Claude. They scarcely 
breathed ; and uneasy and frightened glances were cast on every 
side. K any one had appeared at the end of the Avenue, the 
whole assembly would have dispensed in an instant It seemed 
as if they expected to %ee the king start up out of the earth, at 
the spot where Ihey had seen him the evening before. 

Claude continued ; he enjoyed their tenor. He repeated all 
he had written two years before to Bourdaloue, in regard to the 
ambition, the fiiults, the vices of the king. ^ And what man," 
he said finally, ^ what man ever possessed more pride I The^only 
duty, the only right of others, in his eyes, is to labor for his 
pleasures, for his glory, for the plans of magnificence projected 
by him. Oh yes, < the cedars of Lebanon shall rejoice at his 
fid!,' for nature itself has felt the burthen of his yoke. This 8<m1 
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vpm iHndi we here Btend, wis farooglit here; these trees, — ^it 

, wae wished to qMie the soreraigii the fiidgue of seeiiig thnm 

* J grow large ; so thej were pknted as they are, and for evetj one 

»/ f^l^ (hat flourished, tea died. And he la made to believe that Franoe 
is ptood to pay tar these enonnona eipeKiditiireB ; while they 
will one di^ perhi^ be the bittenst grieranoeB of idiieh the 
nation will complain, and which history will lecatd. And all 
these kings whom he has ooaqiiered,— all those whom he threat- 
ens or humiliates,— do you think it will not be a consolation, a 
triumph to their incensed heartSi to realise one day, in the depths 
' of the gsaye, the gloomy fiction of the prophet^ ^ Thou also art 
become weak as we 1 Thou art become like unto us P " 

Claude was silent ffis listeueiSi by logk^ manner, and move* 
ment, had long imftoed him to cease. F^n^lon and hia unde, 
together with Bossuet^ wei>e the only ones who had not visibly 
trembled ; yet it was emj to see that i^ Maxqw himself was 
stu{Mfied at the boldness, of the minister* Perhaps it may seem 
surprising that so grave a man as daude should so hr quit the 
respect generally imposed by the name of Louis iLLV.even upon 
the most independent spirits. Bui, in the very strongest thinga 
he had said, there was perceptible neither the spirit c^ a mal- 

- content taking pleasure in speaking evil of his king, nor of a 
' morose philosopher, happy to degrade that which seems great ; 
he was simply a friend of religion, lamenting to see ita holiest 
laws trampled under A>ot by <«e calling himaeif fne9t OkntHan 
king. Besides, he had only ecdesiastics for his auditors, save 
one prison, whom he was sure of not displeasing by an excess 
of severity. Me had, then^ no reason not to believe th^n ac- 
tuated, at least in secret^ by the same fdelings with himself; a 
physician talking to physicians, he had not dreamed of cloaking 
either words or fiicts. Oh ! if he had been able to go yet for- 
ther, if Gk>d had opened his eyes for an instant to the mysteiiea 
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of the future, what terrible resemblanoes would he have added to 
those with which the prophet had already furnished him ! And 
when he read these terrible words ; " But thou art cast out of 
thy grave like an abominable branch, as a carcase trodden under 
feet,'' would not his tongue have stiffened in his jaws, if he could 
have suspected that this, word for word, was the terrible history \ 
of that which, one hundred and eighteen years afi«r, was to hap- 1 
pen to the desecrated remains of Louis the Great t ' 

24 



CHAPTER IXIV. 

THE UHXABDOBBB OF BOUEOALOUX AMD B06SDXT. 

BouBDALOUB had had time enough smce the eyening before, 
to be thinkmg within himself of all that Claude had just said. 
A new world had, as it were, been opened to his eyes. The 
king, the court, his own ministry, all appeared to him more or 
less under a different aspect 

Thus he had not been able to dose his eyes. The night before 
preaching, this was generally the case ; but his sleeplessness this 
time, had left a sensible anguish behind it All night he had 
sighed for the day ; the day, when it appeared, brought him no 
relief! 

On the contrary, as the hour approached, he felt more and 
more agitated; he b^;an to despair of himsel£ In vain he 
forced himself from time to time, to seek more calmly for the 
motives of his apprehensions, in vain he repeated to himself that 
after all, it was only a rather more severe sermon than usual. 
An undefined anguish is only the more painful and tenacious from 
that very reason. The unreasonableness of your apprehensions 
is proved to you ; you admit it, and you do not cease, never- 
less, to be anxious. The scenes of the preceding evening. Bos- 
suet, Claude, the appeals of his conscience, the feust, so extraor- 
dinary for ^iim, of delivering another's words from the pulpit, 
and finally the immense commotion which his words might pro- 
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dace, — ^all these things contributed to keep him in a state in 
which he had never yet felt himsell^ in which he would not have 
believed he ever could find himself. 

However, the hours of the day dragged on scarcely less heavily 
than those of the night, and he was not to ascend the pulpit until 
vespers, that is to say, about four o'clock in the afternoon. Some- 
limes he set about reading his sermon, but it was only with his 
eyes and lips ; sometimes he imdertook to recite it, but after a 
few lines he ceased, and did not remember to go on again, fi- 
nally, he went out, but without object, and only for the sake of 
going out 

In passing the chateau the idea struck him that he would take 
a turn in the park. Our council was still there, with the excep- 
tion of Claude, who had just taken leav^ ^ . 

His visit was quite unexpected, and none was more surprised 
at it than Bossuet. ^ What is it? What has happened ?" he 
asked, endeavoring to be overheard by no other. 

^ What has happened f Nothing. I stood in need of a little 
ftesh air.** 

** God be praised I I trembled lest it should be to—" 

<* To what r 

^ I scarcely know; but at any rate I was afraid it might be 
something. That would have been all that was wanting to — ^ 

^ All that was wanting, you say ? Something then already — ^' 

" No, — that is to say, — ^however — ^" 

^ There is something, I see — ^ 

" Well, yes, something. But why did you come ? It would 
liave been a thousand times better that you should not know 
it— »» 

** Perhaps. But since diat cannot be, tell me. What is it 
about ? Do not leave me in — ^ 

'^ I hare seen the king again.'' 
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^ He appean decided not to goto the chapel, or at least to re- 
ti.^ before the sermon.'' 

Bourdaloue contained himself; but in vain, he could not give 
himself the air of a man receiving a piece of bad news. In pres- 
ence of something you apprehend, it is in vain that reason tells 
yon, it would be unfortunate if it were not to take place, you 
cannot help feeling a certain joy at the thought of escaping it 

^ Do not be too certain of this," continued Bossuet. ^ He will 
come. He shall come, I tell you — ^ 

The preacher's brow again clouded. 

^ And how can you force him to come T he asked. 

** He will come ; — ^he must — ^ 

The fact is, that Bossuet had not yet formed any definite plan, 
and did not very well know how to go to work. 

^ But what has happened f " asked Bourdaloue. 

^ The queen sent for me ; secretly, as you may well imagine. 
I found her in a retired cabinet, pale and trembling. You know 
her ; the very idea of doing anything unknown to her husband, 
is enough to throw her into a mortal agony. She knew of the 
departure of Mme. de Montespan ; she knew, also, or rather she 
suspected, that I had had something to do with it. She asked 
me what was my share in it, and when I had told her all that I 
could properly tell her, she thanked me with tears in her eyes, 
conjuring me not to allow myself to be. rebuffed, to continue to 
be ker protector. That is the word she used. Her protector ! 
The queen! She opened her heart to me. I found nothing 
that I would not have been certain I would have found there, if 
I had ever been permitted to read it. What she has suffered ! 
The insults and tears she has endured and concealed I What 
has been observed by the court, is nothing to what she has been 
obliged to endure in pnvate. Would you believe it I She feels 
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a amoere affection foi* her fint rival.* The eroei haughtineBs of 
the seoondf has inspired her wilh a kind of gratitude hr the gen* 
tleness and humility of the woman who knew at least how to 
blush for her shame, and who never appeared before her save 
with eyes cast down, and as if imploring forgiveness. I was 
confounded to hear the queen speak of Mme. de Y alli^re as one 
speaks of a person to whom one feels bound by a common dis- 
grace. What does she lack, I thought, in what point does she 
fidl, that she does not at least find people who seem to be in- 
terested in her sufferings,f this imhappy queen f Alas ! she' 
lacks that for the adornment of her virtue, which so many others 
use to adorn their vice ; she lacks talent, wit, — and her very 
beauty, if she were beautiful, would only serve to render her 
«want of it more conspicuous. It was not a wife like her, that 
the king should have had. Even when he loved her, (for he did 
love her,) he could not find her sodety agreeable. But what of 
that! Would he have been more constant to another ? To re- 
turn. After I left her, and was being shown out by a concealed 
staircase — ^ 

^I can imagine,** said Bourdaloue. ''It is a complete ro- 
mance." 

^ A complete romance, as you say; only much too historicaL 
Here I found myself on this staircase, however, £Btce to &ce with 
the king I 6y what accident was he passing tfiere ? Was he 
going to see the queen ? It is not probable; he does not often 

* It was a 0till sadder and stranger sight, when the poor queen, a short 
time afterwards, began to oondliate Mme. de Montespan, in order to ob- 
tain from her as a friend, the respect whieh she dared not ezaot as a queen. 
See in Mme. de S6vign6 (Jmie and July 1676) some ooriooa details in re- 
gard to this singular connection. 

f The preceding year, in order to diminish somewhat the scandal of the 
isolatioo in which die was USt, the king had been obUged to double the 
number f her ladies of honor. (See da S6vignA ; letters of Jan. 1674.) 
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gx I am a good<kal indined to think that he knew lie ahoidd 
meet me there. However this may be, he looked somewhat fsat-^ 
prised. I do not kaow wbether I looked so, but I oertainlj wasy 
and Teiy mwsh.'* 

^ Yoa came from the queen T die king said to me. 

^ She sent for me, ■ixa'' 

•< And you did not tell me of itP 

^ Would your majesty have thought of forUdding me to see 
the queen T 

He speared a little embairassed; '^No^" lie said; ^but I 
oi^t to know all." 

^ To have UM yon beforehand, sire^ would oofy lutye been an 
additional insult to the queen — ^ 

*" An addUkmal^'' 

^ Does your Majesty beUeye that a woman easily loses the re- 
membrance of their numbw f " 

^ AboTO all) when she is assisted to count them up-^" 

^ There was no need of that, l^re. lime, de Montespan has 
spared her nothing that could most deeply engraye the remem- 
brance of her griefe upon her heart Furdier, I am ready to re- 
peat to you all that she said to me ; and I only wish that you your- 
self could have heard her. Perhaps you would have allowed 
yourself to be touched, upon seeing so little bitterness in a heart 
^riuch you could not Uame for bebg foil of it. The queen is 
still what she has always been towards you, gentle, loving, sub- 
missive ; and her only revenge is to pray to Grod every day, 
for less for her own happiness, than for the happiness and sal- 
vation of her husband, and that you may have the strength — ^^ 

^ listen, Monsieur Bossuet I have never had a doubt of the 
queen's virtue.* If Mme. de Montespan has failed in respect to- 

* Lottifl XIV. regsrdod tbii jbct with oomplaieeiicy. HdBtrove to oon- 
lider it «ad Aav« it oooudered, aa a ao:t of refMuratioa of all his offenoea 
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WMrds her, she was wrong, yeiy wrc^. I ahaJl giye my ordem 
about it ; and be sure that in futove — ^" 
- I flhiiddered* In f^twttl Do you undexsUnd? It waa 
I^ainly inf<»imng me that the immoraUty was goiag to oontinue, 
— a little more decently, — ^but at any rate continae. That was 
not his thought at the moment, I know; butthis word was none 
the less a fresh indication of the depth of the wound* 

^ That — that shall never happen again," he resumed, coloring. 
" The queen ought to confess^ injustice, that I have never in her 
presence said or done any thing that could wound her. But, to 
return to the affair of to-day; the queen would certainly not wish 
me to submit to hear before her and the whole court censures 
which — ^In fiict, for twdve hours I have been aUe to think of 
nothing but this sermon* The whole night — ^ 

<^ Ah r interrupted Bourdaloue^ ^it is but just that I should 
not be the only one T 

^ In short,** resumed Bossuet, ^ he declared that he would not 
hear you, unless I would promise for you that your sermon should 
have—" 

^ And what did you promise V^ 

^ Nothing. I told the king that I would not insult him by 
taking him at his word, and beUeving that he really was afraid 
to hear the truth." 

^ But," said Bourdaloue, visibly annoyed, ^ why exact that he 
should submit to hear it publicly t If the end be attained, if 
he promise — ^" 

^ Ah I but that is precisely what he does w>% do. What has 



towards the queen. This was the gromid generally taken in 8p< 
of him and hia irreg^olaritieB ; Maasillon himself makes use of it in hia 
. funeral oration. " At least)** he said, ** he never ceased to respect the 
virtue of Tlieresa." Louis XIY. exoelled, as we see, in faoilitating the 
labor of hi s apologists. 
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bs dafiaiftdj promised to met For I •cwoeij ttunk that joa 
will be any more disposed dum I am to take this singular infu- 
}w as a pnmiiae. No, no ! Since I hare had the courage to 
stmgig^ against the king, I shall haye ik^ courage to struggle 
against you. I conliBSS that I was not prepared for this latter 

» 

!oomhat; but no matter, I will not give it up. Then mj best 
•auxiliary against you will be yourself; you will understand, you 
feci already, I do not doubt, what cowardice in the eyes of God, 
in the eyes of men even, then^ would be in drawing back now. 
Will you trust me? Do not trouble yourself any more about 
anything — ^ 

•< About any thing t" 

^ Yes, about any thing. Trust to me, and, when the mom^it 
arrives, enter the pulpit If the king be not there, not a word of 
reference to him ; to strike at him behind bis back would be nn* 
worthy of us, unworthy of religion. If he be there, as I hope 
he will be, go on your way. Say all that I heard you recite 
yesterday, and I will answer for it, that even if the first two 
or three phrases should shock the king, you will not arrive at 
the conclusion without his being much more inclined to humble 
himself than to be irritated." 

« But—" 

^ Adieu. They are waiting for me." 

And Bossuet rejoined his fri^ds. And as he passed near 
the Marquis, he said, "Was it not to-day that you were to 
write to Monsieur Amauld f " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

na BOTAL oBAnEL or tbbsailiib* 

Whxn Mme, de Ci^lus, by bir& a Protestanti rdlates in h,et 
BecoUectionB, how Madimie de Mamtenon had her carried o£F 
and taken to YeiBailleSi she says,/'! cried a great deal at first; 
but the next day I found the royal mass so beautiful that I no 
longer hesitated to become Catholic, upon condition that I should 
hear it every day." 

The royal chapel of YeraaiUes presented, in £Kt, a brilliant 
apeetade, particulariy on the daya of religious solemnitieB4 The 
majesty of the cathedrals was not to be looked for there; the lo» 
cality did not admit of that; in 16t5, the present chapel waa 
not yet built, and the former one was rather a vast saloon than 
a church. But the most curious and moat dazzling dject, that 
which scarcely allowed a stranger time to bend his attention 
upon the magnificence of the decorations and the service, was the 
crowd assembled within these walls ; the almost fisibulous assem- 
blage (tf all the great names, all ^e great fortunes, and all that 
was most illustrious in France. Among all these people, mingled 
and crowded in the king's chapel, like the bourgeois of Paris in 
their parish churches, — ^there were very few whodidnotalao poa- 
sess their chapel, their chaplain, and their chateau; few who 
could not have enthroned themselves somewhere, if they had 
chosen, like kings ; few who were not or coula not have been. 
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the heroes of the aolemn praises of some village Bouidaloue. 
But they wiUinglj renounced all these parish church txiumphs. 
They did not legret to exchange for some narrow and obscure 
lodging at the top of the palace, the vast saloons of the habita- 
tions of their fiithers;* and their lordly yelret in a provincial 
churofay did not appear to them of half the value of the untapes- 
tried end of a bench in the chapel of Versailles. 

Louis XIV. liked to see his diapel fulL Without explaining 
to himself precisely why, a proud instinct made him attach so 
much the more value to the homage of his court, because this 
homage was hefe mingled and confounded vrith that rendered to 
God. One thing certain is, that the best part was not often 
given to God. These services were scarcely regarded as more 
than a oeremonial; and sincerely pious people did not hesitate 
to go afterwards somewhere else to perform their devotions again, 
just as one is sometimes very glad after a state dinner, to take 
his seat at a humbler board, where he can at least eat in peace 
and satisfy his appetite. The real centre of the chapel, the point 
whither all eyes, all thoughts were bent, was not the altar; it 
was the seat of the king. On sermon and communion days, the 
monarch's place was so near the altar, that even with their eyes 
fixed upon him, people could seem to be attending a little to 

• And they sold them, if it was neoeflsary. But they did still worae 
than seQ them ; they began not to miderstaad that there could be any 
peealiKr feeling in retainlag them. See how Mme. de S6yign6 ridicules 
(July 10, 1676) the £umly de Bellidre, because this old and noble £Eunily 
is unwilling to part with its ancestral residence. " They could ney^ 
agree to sell it," she says, ** because it is the paternal mansion, and the 
■hoes of the old chanceUor have touched its pavement. And on account 
of this M datagef here they are lodged for twenty thousand francs of rent, 
— for four hundred thousand was offered them for it. What a pity that 
Moliire is' dead 1 He would make a good &rce of it." No, Madame la 
Marquise ; Molidre had too much heart to ridicule those, who doted enou^ 
itiU to value a little the old home of their ffUJiera. 
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what was going on ; wlien there was only a plain mass, as the 
king remained in his gallery, all eyes had to choose between the 
altar and him, and it was but in the most solenm moments, that 
the officiating priest could hope to draw them towards himself* 
Until the king's arrival, there was moving about and oonyersa* 
lion ;f a stranger would have fended himself in a theatre before 
the rising of the curtain. At the instant when the guards took 
possession of the doors, — ^which fact announced that the king was 
going to appear, — ^an absolute silence established itself everywhere^ 
to the remotest comers. It was not the king for whom they 
waited ; it was as if God himself until then absent from the 
chapel, had suddenly filled it with his presence and glory. 
There is a story told of the malice of the Duke de Brissac, major 
of the guards, and the astonishment of the king one day, upon 
finding the chapel almost deserted. The duke had nothing to 
do but to withdraw the guards, and to say loud enough to be 
beard, that his majesty was not coming. 

It is true, it would probably not have been so if Bourdaloue 

* " Thia natioDi moreover, has its king and its God The great asseio- 
ble every day in a certain temple. At the extremity of this temple, is aa 
altar consecrated to their Qod, where a priest celebrates certain myste- 
ries, which they call holy, sacred, awe-inspiring. The nobles form a vast 
oirde around this altar, and remain standing with their backs turned to 
the priests and the mysteries, and their fiaces towards their king. It is 
easy to perceive a kind of worship in this usage, for the people appear to 
adore their prince, and the prince to adore God." — ^La Beittbbb. 

f " The Abb6 de Valbelle informed me, that after mass, his miy esty 
smilingly presented his alm<»iers with a printed document, which an un- 
Imown person had circulated at Saint Germain, and in which the nobility 
supplicate the king to reform the maimers of his dergy,-— who converse 
and faJV aloud, and turn their baeks to the altar, before his majesty's ar- 
rival in the ehapel,-^«nd to command them to behave with at least the 
same reverence when only Gk>d is in the chapel, as when the king is there. 
This petition is very well drawn up* The bishops are furious at it— 
yba, DS SanoNS. 19 Jan. 10*74. 
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bad been eipected to preach that day. The crowd may thai be 
imagined, when this attractictt was added to that of seeixig the 
king, and above all, of being Been by him. Upon theee occasions 
the iiahen were obliged to Icvbid ike aitrance of the diapel to a 
crowd of people who usiially had a right to enter ; the highest 
nobility alone were admitted, and there was not even enough 
room for theuL Ihey todk a great pleaaiire and a great pride 
in hearing at YersailleB many a sermon which they had perhape 
already heard at Paris, They exhausted themselves in gaesses 
as to what the preacher was going to add, change <Nr omit ; and 
finally discovered a crowd of details which had at first appeared 
insignificant, to be of the greatest importance. Then they did 
not always agree as to these details ; some remembered them 
less distinctly than others ; some had heard them one way, some 
another ; and this caused a thousand discussions, a thousand lit- 
tle disputes, the settlement of which was necessarily adjourned 
until the moment when the orator in repeating his discourse, 
should i»ove one right and the other wrong, and often both 
wrong. It was still worse when the discourse was finished. 
Few worki in our day make as much noise on their first appear- 
ance, as many a discomae of Bouxdaloue was able to cause in a 
certain circle; and if sermons have retained, particularly in 
Protestant countries, the privilege of being the most fruitful sub- 
jects of conversation for many persons, we cannot be astonished 
that it was so at a period when pditics, newspapers, and all their 
aocompanimenti, oeenpied scarcdy any j^aoe in the lives of indi- 
viduals and nations. That these conversations were, or are irre- 
proachable in regard to intention and manner, that their sole end 
is always to profit as much as possible by the sermon, which is 
their subject, is very dubious ; but, however, it is always at least 
an index of a certain religious vitality, a certain interest for religion. 
On the day when all that we have already related had taken 
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place, the chapel had never been inore crowded, or to speak more 
ooTTecHj, never had such a number of persons found an entrance 
impossible. The ladies having filled all the places, generally ie- 
served for the men, the latter were crowded in the doorways, the 
gratings, the outside galleries, everywhere as far as it could be 
hoped the voice 6f the prieiacher could be heard. In eveiy corner 
there was a dazzling confusion of feathers, embroideries, and swords, 
for the men came to chapel in all the splendor of their usual cos- 
tumes. The women were forced by custom to simplify theirs, but 
they strove to fiiid materials and &shions from which simplicity 
did not exclude magnificence, and many a dress for church, quite 
plain in appearance, had often cost much dearer than a ball-dress. 
For that matter, it is a pious fraud of which the tradition does 
not appear to have been lost 

On this day, then, great was the commotion. A Oood-Friday 
to be celebrated, a sermon to be heard from Bourdaloue, the whis- 
peringis of the evening before, the grand news of the night, for it 
had not been an hour before everybody knew that the marquise 
had fled, — ^this was amply sufficient to pique curiosity, and to de- 
prive all other subjects of conversation of all interest And yet 
subjects were not wanting. It was in the very hottest period 
of the intrigues relative to the distribution of ranks in the army 
which was about to unite, (for the last time, alas !) under the 
command of Turenne ; and this latter, in concert with the Prince 
de Cond6, had put himself openly at the head of a sort of plot 
to Overthrow Louvois, There had been nothing talked of since the 
beginning of the week, but certain apologies to which the king 
was said to have forced the proud minister to abase himself^ be- 
fore th^ marshal. — But this was a very small thing compared 
'^th the news of the day. 

Add to this, that the king had not be^ seen all the morning. 
His levee had only lasted a few minutes. The courtiers had 

25 
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•Ctfoehr entered his chamber, when the usher pronounced the 
** Pafis on, gentlemen P which signified that his Majesty wished 
to be alone. On one of the days of public dinners, (grand cou- 
vert) Louis XIY. would probably not have recoiled from the 
annoyance of eating in public ; but these never took place during 
holy week, and, alone in his chamber, he had scarcely touched 
the three dishes of vegetables, which were brought him as his 
whole dinner the Friday and Saturday before Easter. The rumor 
began to be rife, that he was going to remain shut up until even- 
ing. The people who asserted this, knew nothing more of the 
matter in reality, that those to whom they mysteriously went to 
communicate it But it was with this, as with almost all rumors, 
-^namely, one person had saidperhaps^ a second, probdbly^ and 
a third, certainly. 

They came, however, very near having guessed rightly. The 
hour was about to strike^ and the guards had not come. The 
hour struck, — ^nothing yet. The newsmongers triumphed. — ^It is 
so delightful to see that happen which one has predicted, even 
if it be a misfortune 1 

The priests were at the altar; the queen in her galleiy ; Bos- 
fuet, in that of his pupil. The poor dauphin did not seem to 
understand much in regard to all this commotion, and his pre- 
ceptor seemed not at all inclined to explain to him its cause. 

That which was considered the most astonishing was not that 
the king did not come, but that he had not sent word. In the 
smallest as in the greatest things, he was never seen to be unde- 
cided ; he never made his appearance where he was not expected ; 
and never jBedled to come where he was expected. Thus every 
pecond, every minute added to the general anxiety, and althou^ 
there was some little constraint for the sake of the queen and the 
dauphin, it was enough to sast one glance over the assemblage 
to |>eroeiye all the signs of the most in^epse expectation. 



CHAPIER XXVI. 

VHB n&UGOLES OF BOUBDALOUX, AND THE YAGILLAIIOV OF THE KDIO. 

Let ub quit the chapel for a moment, and see what was paaa« 
ing ebewhere. 

In the sacristy a man was walking up and down. From tune 
to time he approached the door, listened a moment, and then re- 
oonunenced his walk. He had an extremely agitated air. His 
breathing was rapid and violent ; his white surplice was throbbing 
above his heart But as the hour advanced, and the dull mur* 
mura of the chapel continued to prove that the kmg was not 
there, a ray of joy seemed to pierce through the sombre glance 
of his eye. 

In the cabinet of the king a man was also walking ; it was 
the king h]mael£ He was not alone. If it had not been for 
that, the question would have been decided long before, and he 
would have sent orders to the chapel that he was not to be waited 
for. It had only depended upon himself to send these orders in 
the morning ; and nevertheless, although quite decided, he had 
been in no haste to do it Besides, having too much the feeling 
of his own independence to fear that his will might appear less 
firm, because he delayed to express it, he had not felt at hi? 
ease ; he had recoiled. Without distinctly recalling tly words 
oi Bossnet, for he had scarcely listened to him, he thought of 
them in ^te of himself ; and although this was not sufficient to 
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make him change his mind, it was enough to deprive him of a 
little of his habitual assuianoe,— of that fiuth in himself and his 
own actions which ordinarily did not permit him even to suspect 
that he deoeiTed himself or did wrong. This noTel disposition 
of mind had not e8Ciq>ed Bossuet in his last interview with the 
king, and on this acoount| encouraged to attempt a last effort, he 
had sent the Duke of Montausier to him. 

But why not go himself! It was now ndther indolence nor 
fear. Difficult as had been the struggle the day before, to be 
frank and bold with the king, it was now just as easy, — ^the battle 
once conmienced, — ^to remain frank, and to become bold^ and 
bolder. But he feared that his influence upon the king mi^t 
already be weakened by the continued friction of these interviews, 
following one another so doselyi and the duk^ had wiUingly ao- 
cepted the mission, making him however j^mise to intery^iie 
iinew, if circumstancfis should require it 

We will not attempt to desciibe bis uneasiness, liis anguish. 
His visit of the day before to Mme. 4^ Montespiia had made al- 
most as much noise as the departure of the latter ; in the opini<m 
of the court, the two* events were much more closely ocmneeted 
than was reaUy the case. To the ordinary respect which all felt 
for his merit and rai^k, was now i|ccordi|)gly added all the con- 
sideration which courtiers cannot iail to have for whoever is 
powerfuly or seems to be so. To h^ve caused the ^^e of Mme, 
de Montespan I If he had boon a nobody, this alone would have 
made him a great personage. From the corper oi his gallery, he 
saw all eyes turned upon him ; all the curiosity ej^dted by the 
events of the day, and the absence of the king, was trandTerr^ 
to him. He affected to talk with the dauphin ; but s(Hne sec- 
onds afiter the hour had strudc, the movement of heads towards 
his gallery became so universai and distinctt that he <XHild not 
avoid raising hia eyes. JQe encountered those of the queen. 
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She looked at him with a supplicating air, as if to recall to him 
his promisee of the morning. It was too much ; he went out 

The Duke de Montausier had been rerj near arriving too late. 
He had found liie king ooming out of his cabinet to tell his suite 
to go without him. 

** Tou are not at chapel f ' the king asked, upon seeing him. 

^ I came from there, Sire. We only await your Majesty." 

The king was silent, and re-entered his cabinet 

We have abready seen what an influence the old duke exer- 
cised over Louis 2LIV. Bossuet did this also, doubdeas, but by his 
arguments ; it was enough for Montausier to make his appearance. 

He followed the king, and waited. There was a long silence. 

^ But it is an actual persecution 1^ cried the king at l^gibh. 
<«Do they come to look for you, if you happen to choose to stay 
away from mass ! — ^** 

^ I never choose to stay away. Sire, except when I am ilL 
Then your Majesty knows that there are certain points in which 
a king is less free than the lowest of his subjects — ^ 

^ Ah P said the king, ^ there has been pains enough taken 
to remind me of it for the last two days. I thought it was fin- 
ished. It seems to me I have done enough — ^" 

^ You have done nothing, if you do not finish. A Good 
Friday, — twodays before Easter I I do not believe that a king 
of France has ever failed — ^ 

^ No kmg of Franoe has ever found himself in my present po- 
sition.'' 

^ So mudi the more reason for you to seek from Qod the peace 
which you do not find among men. The chapel — ^" 

** What should I do there? My mind would be elsewhere. 
Hie service would only fatigue me ; the sermon — ^ 

He stopped. ** Well ! the sermon T said the inexorable Moo* 
tttusier. 

2d* 
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^ Tbe MRnott I Don't speak to nie of it again. I hare been 
Toy indulgent to allow ao much to be said to sm of it — ^ 

^ listen, Sire. It is Terjr easy not to q^eak to yon <^ it nay 
more; but it is no longer in any one's power to prevent nil the 
oourt, all France from talldng of it Come and hear it, and 
soon nothing more will be said of it; stay here, and it will soon 
bethe talk of all Europe. ' He was afinid,' they will say— " 

The king made a movement 

*^ Tes, afrcdd^ resumed the duke; ^ will it be a falsdiqod ! 
Bat what am I sajing to you I Chase away these miseraUeeon- 
sideiathms of pride. Coou^ becaose it ia your diMy ; come» bo- 
cause God and the world have an equal right to exact it Come. 
Ahl Sire, will you be deaf to the voice <^ an old servant! Itis 
the fint &vor he has ever asked from you ; it will be the last, 
please God. But come, — the hour is already past In the name 
of your salvation, your gloiy, c(»ne — ^ 

And he was veiy near taking the king by the arm. Ibat 
would have been going too iar. T|^]diq^£ilowedhim,&8cina* 
ted; — slowly, it is true, and with a still visibi^e reluctance. 

MCome;" he said, once soor^; and he opened the doorv — ^Boa- 
suet was the other aide of it 

^ You have been there P said the kiogt stupefied. 

^ No, sire, I have just come. They were just about to an 
nounoe me." 

^ Let his Majesty pass I — ^A,sader cried the duke. 

And the king passed out in silence. 
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"" CHAPTER llYlh 

BOUKDALOUX 8 SEBHOIT. 

M Hns guards only azrired at ihit same momoit wUk hiBiMUL 
^ No^Jmig kaving annoiiiio^ his oomiag, the sensation it caused 
^ was so muoh the greater. He was pale ; and it was remarked, 
^ that instead of casting aiouad the assembly his aocostomed slow 
* and scrutinizing giance, he seemed in haste to buy himself in 
his arm-chair. 

In spits of the silence estaiUUied i^ die dtfipel by hia presencey 
it was still easy to pereave something unusaal in afl looks, and 
that indeacrihaUe samethiwg in aM attitocle^ which betrays agi^ 
tation beneath immovabiMty, and noise beneath atillness. The ser- 
vice commenced. Never wi^ an assembly move deyout in appear^ 
anoe, less so in reality ; never had tl^e faigvbripiis chants of Qood- 
FMday appeared to make so mnch imprssaion, and never had 
they in reaUly made less. At the moat thqr contribated to 
keq[> alive in all hearts thai intenal tremor whidi aeiaea one at 
the approach of a great event, or at the theatre, upon the ^ip- 
praadi of the denouement 
His denouement was the aenmm.^ 

But what did any one know of thial Who had said thai 
this would not be an ordinary sermon, and that the king wouU 
not be free to go away just as he had <^one t Who had told 
thiat Nobody. Tl^y had tkwght tibe Ung would liot o(HBe ; 
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and we know how near they were being right| they gueaaed that 1 
the aermcm contained a stonn, and we have seen whether they 
were mistaken. By dint of studying the variations of the royal 
atmosphere, the courtiers had become surprisingly expert in seiz- 
ing and interpreting them, — ^like those old seamen of whom one 
might ahnost say, that they do not feel, but see the wind. And 
then, on this occasion they had not been reduced to reason from 
mere shadows. We have seen that all the court knew of Bos- 
suet's nocturnal visit to Bourdaloue. The king^s reluctance to 
come to chapel, his lateness, his manner, — ^all this did not seem 
to them sufficiently eq>lained by the absence of MmOi de M<m- 
tespan. In short, Bourdaloue had not yet asc^ided the pulpit^ 
belbre everybody was certain that he was going to strike a great * 
Uow ; if some had doubted it before he made his appearanoe, his 
agitation, his paleness, could no longer leave them in doubt. 

It was not that he was still afraid. So long as the uncertainly 
had remained, and he had been obliged to stn:^e against the 
unlbrtanate desire,— «itixely mechanical^ — not to be obliged to 
preach before the king, — he had suffmed horribly ; the king once 
arrived, he folt himself quite another person. — ^Who has not felt 
this? When the danger is uncertain, the Inravest are unea^ ; if 
it is there^ — visible, palpable^ and all escape is impossible, the 
most timid will bee(Hme bokL And besides, this wcml timid did 
not af^ly to Bourdaloue ; it had required a pecuHar combination 
ci circumstances to throw him into the distress in which we have 
seen him. 

But he seemed destined to experience on this day all the pos* 
sible alternations of weakness and strength, courage and hesita- 
ti<»i. Althoi:^h accastomed to c(xnmand an audience eight or 
ten times .as numerouSy he found himself at this moment the 
object of too lively, too pienang an attention, not to be confound* 
edbyit If he had suspected nothing, perhaps he would hav« 
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f%Kmjei nothiiigf or w^uld li^va attributed tiux to i^i increased 
interest in himself in his discourse ; but how <?ould b^ deodve 
bimaelf t Se could not even take upon bim to bave recourse to 
Ht^ method whi<^ be ordinarily used with success agpun&t the 
tfeiicberieB of bis mempij, — ^that of closing bia eje^. In spite 
of himself be sougbt to i-eed in those of thd king the effect of 
bia sligbtest wordfly and as the king on bis side o^ly liatenedwitk 
uneasiness «nd distrust, it was impossible that a little (d this agi- 
tation should not pierce through the usual impassabOity of his 
features. It was a euriQus sight to observe these two men, both 
so skilful in impressing others, thus mutually impressing and &»• 
cpating em^ other. 

The kiiig wi|s TQiy nearly vanqi^bed. 

Bourdidoue wa9 still in bis exordium, when a desperate temp* 
tation, ^ bewildering idea took posseosion of his xwd. Here he 
i^ 19 the piilpit I b^ has no more counsel^ or orders to receire ; 
he is bis owu niaftter. Wb^t^ to binder him from not deliver- 
ing this hobble peroyvtion, th^ cause of a|l bia distraction 1 He 
will not take up bjs fojpvfi^ o^e again, oh no 1 That is decidedly 
top inadmissible, and moi?e so ^t fbis time thftn ever, ^Iham 
refUQufar wMol4tUmf^-T~4qit sh^mel l^ever, no, never will he 
any to the king any thing like that or approaching it. He will 
not recite that then, it is settled* He will be able to find a few 
words to replace it; he will impix>vise, if he mnst ; jbe will finish 
a# he beet d^) — ^ff^ every|x)dy will be satiiified* 

And direiy time that he iM^iived at this condusicm he seemed 
to hear sonnding from the depths of bis benrt these words of 
Claude ; "^ Except God l" 

^ Yes," he tbou^^t, ^ except God, — ^and Bossuet^ and Montau- 
flierY ^^ ^e queen, and my conscience^ — and some from piety^ 
end some from curioflity,-^-aAd the king himself — ^tbe king,--« 
4s|uuiied of having trembled, b^ will consoSk himself only by 
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d«0pi4iig him who made him txemble — for nothing — ^and wbc 
did not dare to goon — ^ 

And the sermon went on its way ; and all this was whirling 
through the head of the orator; and the nearer the moment drew 
when he would be forodd to decide, the more terrified he was 
not to know which side to take. Twenty times he was on the 
point ci losing the thread of his discourse ; twenty times he 
would have lost it had his memory been less tenacious ; if like 
a drcus rider standing upon a galloping horse, the very rapid- 
ity of his course had not tended to preserve his equilibrium. 
Bat at the least shock, the least phrase omitted or changed, 
afl would hare been broken, upset, lost He felt this, and it gave 
only the more yehemenoe to his utterance. Never had he been 
in reality so absent in mind, never in appearance so devout 
In the arts, a power once discovered, you may apply it to every- 
thiug ; in eloquence, once agitated, all your words receive from 
this fiict a new life, ev«i when the subject of which you speak 
has nothing, or scarcely anything in common with the primitive 
cause of this agitation. Agitated, alarmed, so l<Mig as emotion 
and terror do not go so fiir as to seal your lips, you are doquent 

And thus, he was most eloquent Since the close of the exor- 
dium the greater part of the hearers were his own ; but he was 
still making vain efforts to be theirs. The events of the day,-^ 
the preoccupations of the next day, — the sublime thought of the 
Passion, began to absorb all, and he, who knew so well how to 
discover all the miseries in the obscurest folds of these hearts 
which opened at his voice, — ^he allowed these miseries to fill and 
to gnaw his own. Oh I for a moment of solitude I For a cor- 
ner to pray in I to place this insupportable burden at the foot of 
the cross ! But no, he must go on ; he must drag it to the 
end. He is in the middle of his discourse. He draws near the 
ehoPf — and he does not yet know what he shall da Another 
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page, and hesitation will no Ipnger be possible. Another phnue 
only, — ^two more words. His head grows dizzy, his knees totter 
beneath him. He dashes on blindly ; with a oonoentrated vio- 
lence he lets go the^rst words which come into his mouth. All 
IB lost i It is not the peroration of Claude ; it is his own ; the 
one over which he has groaned ; the one which he wished to 
eflOace with his tears and his blood. It is as if the devil had 
whispered it in his ear. 

But suddenly he stops, and grows pale. Ab he turned his 
head, in order at least to spare himself the shame of pr(mouncing 
before the king's very &ce, these praises which seem like bum-* 
ing coab upon his lips, — what does he see there, in that comer f 
A g^ve, motionless, majestic countenance, which is distinctly 
defined against the long folds of a black mantle. 

It is he^ — ^the Protestant I It is Claude I 

Bourdaloue is annihilated. He slowly bows his head; he 
daspa his hands. 

But oh wonder ! he rises again.-^The fire of his eyes breaks 
forth again ; Ms head is upright and steady ; his vdice vibrates. 
— ^It is your tum, Louis le Qrand I — 

Ko one save Claude, had perceived the motive of the inter- 
ruption, no one imagined it to J[>e anything else but an ora* 
torical ruse ; but the movement had been too natural, too true, 
too terrible, not to have a prodigious effect The orator had 
perceived, as by the ray of a flash of lightning, all the advan- 
tage he was going to derive firom it. 

^ I have, nevertheluif reason ta console myself^^ It was al 
these words that Bourdaloue had perceived Claude, and that 
he had risen to &11 no more. 

'^To console myseli^'' he repeated, slowly. ^ Ah my breth- 
ren, what was I about to say I Is it at this hour, when the 
cross is beii^ erected, that I ean have the courage to praiset 
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Doei not tlik blood, wldoh Is about to flow for all men, erf 
out to mo that all are nmietB t And ahaU I dara, I, to make one 
exeepCion 1 No^ nre^ no i I iriU not set yon apart * I would 
not with that yoor diadem should prerent yonr reeemng to- 
day wptm joar bio% Kke the hmnhkBt of your subjedtSy — 
tome drops of the Mood whieh pniifies and sares ! — ^ 

The way was open ; he had now bvt to go on. And not only 
had the orator decided to omit nothiBg, but fitfther, — sure henee- 
f<Nrth of himself and his ooorage, h€f was in no haste to reach 
tiie pages of Claiide. It was wilh a kind of pride and pleasure^ 
that he dwelt upon the idea by idiioh he had b^un to approadi 
them. 

'^WoP he eontia^ied, ** wo to him who filkmld ke^ ot^ of 
this multitude fat which Jesua daxAl Wo to the Mng who 
should imagine that there aie two foads to hearefis, one for 
Umsel^ and one for his people. — Or rather yes, yes, there are 
two. — ^But the narrowest, the most rugged, the one in whi^ 
aid and pity is the iiioet needed, is that in whidi walk those 
AMU who are sunroittided with so many dangeht, so many temp- 
tations. It is yours, oh kingsy oh ye gods of the earth !" 

And BomdaioM thebs weai on to the illusions under which a 
kmglabors^ as to the natine andeztentofhk vices. He wheeled 
aKMind his |»ey ; the eixde gre# saudkr tiid saiaQer; it was 
solemn^^-terrible. — ^There was many an dd soldier j^resmit^ whose 
heart had never befbKi throbbed so qiii<^. 

At last Bourdaloue gave place to Glauder The Men oesaed to 
turn, and walked straight up to the enemy^r At the first words 
of this fresh passage, which, aithoi^ adiairsibly Iffou^ in, yet 
contrasted somewhat' with the preceding phrases, — ^an impereep* 
tible shudder ran through the assembly. Happily, the kii^ <a»t 
down his eyes, whidi somewhat relieved t^ agonies of those 
pieseaA. If he had but frowned, they wo«ld have wfelMd the 
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earth to swallow them, aad we will not answer kit w]»t the orik 
tor himself would have said or done. But the kin; did not 
moTo. After having caet down his eyes, he also bent down hk 
head. 

It was because once oaught in the doable net of leligioB and 
doquenoe, he felt that debate was not longer possiUeb People 
of his temper do nothing by halves. • Ihat snbji^atkm which had 
so long taken plaee to the impure despotism of a mistress, was 
in this moment translerred to the sacred despotism of frith, 
morals, and genius. Besides, in lencKng his wea^pons to Bowh 
dakme, CSande had been carelbl not to mingle- with them any of 
those initating darts whidi annoy rather than kill, and which 
by ezaiqperating tibe enemy, only restore him all his power. He 
knew that a w<»d, a single word, is enowgh to destroy the edfeet 
of twenty reasons. A oombat of pin-ptioks would hare appeared 
to him unworthy of the palpit, and imprudent, above afi, witih a 
auMi Kke the king. Howe from a henvy dub alone wouhl an* 
swer. 

If the chapel had been pe(^[4ed witik staitaes, the aflenee eouM 
not have been more profound, nor the immovabtlity more perfsci. 
From time to time a sound was amdible, Uke that of a stifled 
sob ; it appeared to proceed from i^e seats of the queen. — ^But 
who would have dared to raise his head, or turn it to see if it 
was her f-r-Itwas the queen in fact Her teaifiil eyes, wandered 
fiv>m the king to Bourdaloue, from Bourdaloue to Bossuet The 
latter might have seen her, but he did not, his eyes, his soul were 
dsewhere. He had scarcely seen her when he re-entered the 
ehapel, and taken the place from which her supplicating look had 
driven him before. It was only at the close that their eyes met, 
and that he read in those of the queen, a gratitude, of which, in 
Act, he deserved the greater part 

Bourdaloue saw nothing, heard nothing. His eager eyes never 
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qnittod (be king; — he held him with his glance, as with his 
words and gestures. There was no longer the slightest trace of 
indeoisiony of tenor. He dashed headlong into passages which 
he had most dreaded beforehand ; he pronomiced with a vigorous 
assoranee, those words which he had trembled at in reading ; 
and like a addier, intoxicated with noise and powder,he rejoiced 
in his trimnph, and thusted for wai&re and victory. And now 
Loais, frown if thoa wilt; raise thyself; — ^raise thine eyes. — 
What is that to him! He knowsi he feels that he has that which 
will make thee lower thran again. 

But the more complete the victory appeared, the more towards 
the olose^ he felt another uneasiness increase. This discoarse <^ 
which the trimnph is no longer doubtful, — ^he is not really the 
anthor of it, since the principal passage in it is not his own ; 
and commendati^His will be showered upcm him. — ^He cannot ac- 
cept them. Did his coDSctenoe permit him, Ckude is thou 
Befosethemf But how! By naming the author 9 That would 
be almost a scandaL Without naming him 9 People would 
kMe themselves in conjectores, and the sermon itself would be 
forgotten tor the mysteiy connected with it. 

Hie end of the sermon came before he had decided. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE 8XBM0N IB AT UDTGIH OYXB. 

TwENTT minutes after, the services were over. They had been 
shortened as much as possible. The grand ahnoner, the Cardi- 
nal de Boaillon, was not a Httle in haste to escape from the con- 
straint and emotions of such a scene. 

The king frequently stopped, as he left the diapel, in a little 
saloon contiguous, which was for this reason commonly called 
the hing*8 mcristy. Few persons took the liberty of flowing 
him here ; it was a sort of ^miliar reunion, which, indeed, nev^r 
lasted more than a quarter of an hour at most On sermon 
days, t}ie discourse which had just been pronounced, generally 
formed tlie subject of conversation. 

It was not so on this day, as may well be imagined. If the 
king appeared very little disposed to speak of what he had just 
heard, the people of his suite were still less disposed to ask him 
what he thought of it They were even considerably embarrassed 
as to how they should act If they remained sUent, it would be 
as much as to say to tlie king that they had seen all, understood 
aU. It was better to speak ; but what should they say? The 
Duke de la Feuillade made an effort, and with the courage of 
desperation said : — 

^ How excessively warm 1 (two months earlier he would have 
said, how excessively cold !) Would one think that we are only 
in the be^^nning of April T 
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No answer. 

** It iB not io wann hoTe," he added judicioiulj. '^But in the 
diapei the crowd — ^ « 

<" What hour is it T asked the king. 

^ The hour that jdeases jour Majesty.^* 

The poor duke had not his equal for insipid and mean adula 
tion. But this tiaoe he had his trouble iot hb pains. The kin| 
drew out his watdi, casting at him a look oi contempt Bed 
dedly the sermon was taking effect But where f On the sur 
fitte or inhisheartt God alcme could know this as yet 

There was a silenos. 

** Is he stiM therer asked the kiagy a moment afier* 

•* Father Bourdaloue, sire T 

<< Tes^ Bring him to me." 

ThoM was a crowd in the sacris^. Bourdaloue would wil 
ling^y have escaped, but this was the usage. Louis XIV. being 
accustomed to compliment his preachers when they had particu- 
larly distinguished ihemselvesithe courtieia were always in haste 
todo thesamcievenbdorehim* Besides^ any preadier liked by 
the kbg, stood a chance of heiag hia confeaaor some day^ and 
there was not a duka or peer so wia|q[>ed up in his own great- 
ness, thai he was not enchanted to get into the good graces of a 
future confessor of the king. 

The Marquis de Ftatioa had already addreased^io the preadk- 
er, not his compliments, for he said that compliments w^re only 
far lawyers and aetoas^ but his c(mgralulati<Mis upon his courage, 
and thanks for the good which he bad done. Bouidabue re- 
ceived them with a constrained and embarBsnaed air ; and. when 
Bossuet also approached, not without difficulty on account of the 
crowd, he said in a low Yoice^ eistending his hand to Bossuet : 

^ I hare something to say to you, gentlemen* Leave me, I 

» Hlitorioa]. "The ewthqnake which thg khtf fiU af Jfiw/y," sayi 
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conjure jou; leave me — ^theee felidtations dlBtress me. As soon 
aa we are out of this — ^ 

They looked at him with astonishment. It was at this mo- 
moit that he was summoned in the king's name. Claude had 
rem lined to examine the splendors of this place, which it was 
Httle probable he would ever revisit While crossing the chapel, 
Bourdaloue peroaved him, and seemed at first to wish to avoid 
him. He hastened his pace, then slackened it, at lengih going 
straight up to him, he said : 
» ** Come, come 1" 

Claude was standing before a painting, and as he turned around 
in amazement, Bourdaloue repeated : 

^ Come, I tell you, come— do not keep me, the king is waiting. 
PlacQ. yourself there." It was at the door of the king's sacristy. 

In the meantime, Bossuet and Monsieur de F6n6k>n had fol- 
lowed Bourdaloue. Already much surprised to see the minister 
in the diapel, they were naturally still more so^ at what their 
friend had said to him, and above all, at the peculiar manner in 
which he had summoned him. 

«" What is it r they asked Claude. 

^ But, gentlemen, it is rather for me to ask ; I do not know.** 

^Is it that Father Boudaloue wished to present you to the kingr 

""To the king! Met Is the king there T 

**Did you not know it T 

^No, not at aU. Present me to the kingl to the kingP 

He fell torn the douds, but he began to guess. 

** Well, my fiftther," the king had said to Bourdaloue, in a 
mudi more easy tone than one would have expected to hear al- 
ready, " yon ought to be satisfied, it seems to me. Mme. de 
Montespan is at Clagny — ^ 

Duig«au lomewhere. Precisely as if the king had been the only one to 
leel it> or as if the earthquake had been performed in his honor. 
• 26* 
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«T«i»Mf«b Bttt God iv^d be itffl better Mriasfied if Okgny 
were seveiif^' leagues from Yeraaillee.''* 

''Whatl yoadittroiiiiieatillt— " 

What ihould be answer! Bbppiy ^ kiag did not alknr 
biB tuna. 

** I thank joq Ibr yow aerxMo^'' he ranuBed. 

Uader tbia appeient abuMri^ wfaicb be bnaadf perhaps be^ 
fiered aiaeeN, it was the old man which retumed. Hie lea^ 
sobject of his satisfiM^on was not that the secmoai had beott good 
or powerful ; it was, alas I that it was finished, and that the trial* 
waaover. 

And as Bourdaloue bowed with a sooiewhat incredaloas air ; 
-— ^jea^" eontinaed the king, ^yes, — I thank you. I nerer 
heaid any thing so so Neyer-— The dose partteularly — ^ 

Bowdalone started. 

*^ But calm yomsel^" l e s u uM^ the kiag^ who began to remark 
bis agitation^ aad grew fiimer in eonaeqiieiioe. ^Do I look 
displeased f 

And he did not Ipok so, in facL 

** It was your duty — ^you haTS fiilfiUed it. But whi^ a dia- 
ooufsel what eloquence l—** 

A fresh movement ; fr«sh praises. The kng bad evidently 
resumed the upper hand. Qe was enchanted to ^nd all tiie 
emotion which the sermon had caused him in praising the style, 
— ^in order not to be obliged to speak wgam of the sulject ; and 
be took, or feigned to take every movement ai Bontdalooe for 
modesty, and only praised him the more. 

^ You must giw it to me,^ he said at length; ^you most give 
me this peronation. I wish to read it again. I >-^i-— " 

"Sire—" 

** You would refuse I — ^But I do not see — ^ 

*fiiitoriesL 
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^ This portion of the sermon — ^ 

"WeUr 

" Is not by me." 

^ And by whom, then t 

Bourdaloue went quic^y to the door. — ^^Come,'' he said. 
« Come—'' 

" How P cried the king, on perceiving Boesuet ; ^ it was by 
Monsieur de Condom ! — ^ 

** No, sire, by Monsieur Claude. And I have the honor to 
present him tp you." 



Ten years afterwards, Louis XIY. sent Claude a purse of an 
hundred louis, and one of his valets-de-chambre to serve him. 
It is true that it was the next day after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and that Claude was quitting France never to 
retonu 



TWO EVENINGS 

AT THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. 

MARCH 1644. 

It 18 said that a young abM who promised to be a great 
preadier, was introduced at the hotel de Raxnbouillet bj the 
Marquis de Feuqui^res. It was proposed to him to extemporize 
a sermon on a text chosen at hazard. He accepted ; but the 
evening being too fiu* advanced, the thing was put off till the 
next day. At this point we commence the rektion of the fol- 
lowing occurrences.* 

* Although this narratiye, published in 1889, ]»m b«en reprinted by 
a number of joomalB, the author thought that the readers of **7%$ 
Preaehir and the King* would perhaps be glad to find it here. 1644 
should precede 1675, but as the two works are entireljr distinct, there 
was no impropriety in placing the most important fix«t'* 



CHAPTER I. 



BOSSDBT. 



An hour afterwards our joung man had returned to the Col- 
lege of Nayarre, and was walking up and down his cell with 
long strides. A half extinguished lamp cast its vacillating rajs 
upon three chairs, a bed, and a table, all of them covered with 
books and papers. An icy wind poured down the chimney and 
through the window ; the ashes from the hearth flew about the 
chamber; the papers fluttered about; the leaves of the open 
books seemed turned over by invisible fingers. But nevertheless, 
he dreamed neither of dosing his window, nor reviving his fire. 
There are moments when man the animal^ no longer exists. 
The soul disencumbers itself of that narrow seam* which unitea 
it with the body, and communicates, so to speak, to this duU 
companion of its captivity all its lightness, all its invulnerability. 

After a long silence ; ^ Why is not to-morrow here I" he cried, 
stamping his foot ^ Still twenty mortal hours I The idiots I 
* It is laie^ they said. To deprive me of such a triumph ! — ^ 

He bit his lips at this word, and turned around quickly, as if 
to assure himself that no one had heard him ; then in a lower 
vcMce repeated, ^ Well, yes, — triumph. Why not f In a sudden 
effort, am I not always sure of myself Have I not made the 
trial twenty times f I should have succeeded — all would now 

* MoiRAioiaL 
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be finished — ^but to-morrow — ^to-morrow I To-morrow I shall 
have had time to measure the danger ; to-morrow I shall trem- 
ble, — ^to-mOTrow I shall stammer — ^ 

And he seated himself with a shudder, and with a look of an- 
guish he scanned this interminable day, which he would have 
wished to annihilate at the price <^ a year of his life ; and his 
imagination retraced all the scenes of the ercning, — ^tbe saloon 
with its thousand lights, — its crowd of noble ladies, and great 
lords, and beaux esprits. He pictured to himself all these eyes 
fixed upon him, all these countenances ready, at the least blun- 
der, to break into a malieioi» and disconra^ng smile ; all these I 
authoia disposed to criticize him if he sneeeeded, to orerwhelm 
him if hefidied. In vain he endeayored to remind hima^ with 
with what benevolence he had been received, with what interest 
his talents had been spoken of; in Tain he sought in hia mem* 
cry for the oomplimenti lull of sincerity and indulgeace which 
so many great people had addressed to him,'--particularly the 
Prince de Coiid^,* as well as Monsieur de Montausier, fature 
sMHn-law of Mrae. deBambouillet, and direelaroC thesesour^es of 
whidi the beautUul Juhe was the souL It was in vain ; he al- 
ways found himself fc^lowed by two things equally calculated to 
torture him ; on the one hand the dread of a fiulure; on tiie 
othw the enthusiastio inqpiraticm which he tremUed to feel grow 
oalmer. 

He was, in fact, possessed of an ardettt desire, or rather let us 
say, with an insatiiMe need of success and gloty. A i»owd of 
little triumphs had signaliaed his eariiest stodieB. At the cdOege 
of DijoD, his native place, all the prices had bem his ; in the 
college of Navarre at Paris, he had just sustained, at the age of 
seventeen years, a philosc^phico-theological thesis, of which the 
whfoie city had talked ; the fiimoua Doctor Nidielas Comet was 
» The great OoMli^ thta Duke d'Eogfaieo. 
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proud to count him among his disciples, and had perhaps allowed 
this to be too evident. Thus, dreams of greatness and fortune 
pursued him in all his labors, and even into the most insignificant 
actions of his life. Never, for instance, had he been seen to min- 
gle in the sports cf his companions, scarcely ever was he seen to 
laugh. — Student, he was a philosopher ; sub-deacon, he was a 
prelate ; but he was already one of the small number of men who 
ai*e able io gain pardon for not acting like others. 

Do not imagine, however, that the worship of £une was his 
only religion, and that in embracing the ecclesiastical state, he had, 
like 8o many others, only dreamed of the dignities and revenues 
of the church. He possessed piety, and even a great deal of 
piety. While dreaming of a bishopric, of the Koman purple, of 
the tiara perhaps, — he labored to become a good pastor. But 
he closely associated his own triumphs with those of the Church ; 
he found himself before the very altar, imploring God, as if by 
instinct, to ^ve him the courage and power to command his age ; 
he wished, like St Bernard in his time, to be the oracle of the 
church, and the light of the papal power. It was with a pro- 
found conviction that he devoted his genius to the service of 
Catholicism. But, once launched into controversy, the cause of 
the church became a little too much his cause, and he claimed 
in advance, a great part of the victories which he hoped to make 
it achieve. It may be judged, after this, what would be his agita- 
tion and anguish in the situation in which we have just described 
him. He saw before him an opportunity of gathering more laurels 
perhaps, than in ten years of the seminary or of priesthood. 

Midnight was about to sound, when a gust of wind completed 
the extinguishing of his lamp. The darkness withdrew him 
from his reverie ; he perceived that he was cold ; and as if his 
body had waited for the permission of his mind, before it yielded 
to nature, his limbs began to tremble, his teeth to chatter, and 
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the window resisted his benumbed hands for a long time. — ^He 
went to bed. His body frozen, his head on fire, he sought sleep 
for a long time, and found only that feverish drowsiness, more 
tormentbg even than sleeplessness. His ears We filled with 
strange noises. Sometimes the whispers of the saloon at Ram- 
bouillet ; then an endless series of barbarous syllogisms, sad re- 
mains of Master Comet's lessons ; sometimes the organ, some- 
times the bell of N6tre Dame ; then the chapel of the Louvre, 
the king, the court, the coveted pulpit, and a sermon to be de- 
livered, of which he could not remember a single word ; then 
N6tre Dame again ; mysterious chants, clouds of incense, a pon* 
tifical high mass, — ^and the poor abb^ saw himself, at the right 
of the altar, the mitre on his head, and the crcxuer in his hand, 
under the crimson canopy of the archbishop. 

Two of his friends ran in to him ; hearing him move, they 
feared he was ilL They woke him, not without difficulty. 
Somewhat confrised, he assured them that he was well, and 
thanked them for their care : '^ It is only a bad dream,^ he said, 
forcing a smile ; but for fear of renewing the same scene, he 
rose, and went to reading some chapters of the Sa<^jed Scriptures 
Alas ! these inspired" pages, usually so efficadous in calming the 
inquietudes of life, only increased his at this moment. Each 
verse that he read, he imagined as his text for the next day, and 
1>egan to meditate upon it, not as a Christian, seeking nouridi- 
ment for his soul, but as a preacher looking out for his points 
and ideas. Therefore he soon shut the book, and falling on hi* 
knees, he besought the Ruler of hearts to send down into his^ 
more calm and humility. But it was in vain that he struggled 
to ask nothing more ; another wish filled his soul ; another word 
hovered upon his lips, and after having repulsed it for a long time, 
he cried with violence, " My God ! my God ! grant that I may 
succeed !" 
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Let us now transfer ourselves to the cabinet of Monseigneur 
« lerre de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris. Seated before a good fire, 
with his breviary in his hand, the old man was ^nversi^g with 
cue of his secretaries. ^'Apropos," he said, after a pause. '^Has 
this young abb^ been summoned V^ 

" Yes, Monseigneur, he is coming." " Good. I have for a 
long time wished to see if he is equal to all that is said of him. 
But I was waiting for an opportunity ; I did not wish him to be- , 
lieve that I sent for him from curiosity. They say he has more 
need of himiility than encouragement We shall see. Go and 
say that he is to come in as soon as he arrives — ^^ 

The secretary went out, and the archbishop took from one of 
the shelves of his library three or four thick books, which he b^ 
gan to turn over. To judge from the dust which covered them, 
you would not have been able to doubt a moment, that it had 
been many a long year since Monseigneur had disturbed their re- 
pose. When the door was opened, he put them precipitately 
into their places, and took his seat again in his arm-chair. 

Upon the reception of the archbishop^s message, our subdeacon 
had not doubted that it had something to do with his purposed 
extemporization. A new torment What did Monseigneur 
want? To permit or forbid it? To encourage or condemn! 
He exhausted himself in conjectures. And, besides, he did not 
himself know what to desire or fear. Sometimes trembling lest 
he should fail, he wished that a formal interdict would arrive, 
closing the lists, and honorably terminating his anguish ; some- 
times, become himself again and feeling all his courage revive, 
it was with grief and despair that he apprehended this same 
prohibition. " He would not have sent for me," he thought to 
himself "' to give me an authorization for which I did not ask, 
he would be contented with letting me go on." And with difti- 
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oul^ he repressed a burning tear. When he was conducted into 
the presence of the archbishop, he scarcely breathkL 

** WdcomCi sir,^ said the prekte; and he made a sign to him 
to take a seat Then, without looking at him, and stopping after 
each part of his sentence ; ** I learn that to-daj — ^at Mme. de 
Bambouillet's — jou are to extemporize a sermon. I confess that 
the thing appeared to me— singular. I do not ezacUj wish — to 
appose it — ^ 

An enormous weight was removed from thejoung man's heart. 

^ But^** resumed M. de Gbndi, ^ have you well considered what 
/ou are going to do! A sermon in a saloon I A sermon in 
olace of the sonnets and madrigals which abound every evening 
at the hotel de Rambouillet I You risk scandalizing one party 
and makingthe others laugh at your expense, and, what is worse, 
at the expense of religion — ^ 

" Monseigneur — ^ 

** Yes ; I understand ; you are going to tell me that it was not 
you who proposed it I believe you ; but — you are not sorry 
that it has been proposed." 

The young man blushed. 

^ We will leave the question of humility," continued the arch- 
bishop ; ^ it is a matter entirely between yourself and your con- 
science. To return to what I was saying; this is a thing so un- 
heard o( that if you fsdl, you will never be pardoned for having 
attempted it There are a great many verses of mediocrity re- 
cited at Mme. de Bambouillet's, which are, nevertheless, not ill 
received, but as to your sermon, there is no medium ; if it is not 
a triumph it is a failure. Have you considered all this well ?" 

** Perhap not sufficiently, Monseigneur ; however, — ^if I may 
venture to 8ay so, — ^this reflection — ^ 

« Well r 

** I think that Ishould have left it behind. True, I haie nover 
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yet had the honor of appearing in the pulpit, and it must be seven 
or eight years before I can do so — ^but — I have practised a great 
deal—'' 

" And with success, I am told," interrupted the prelate. 

Our young man had already recovered most of his confidence ; 
this little praise completed its restoration. The conversation, 
gradually became more familiar. M. de Gondi questioned him 
upon a great number of subjects ; and they even got so far as a 
little discussion upon some passage of Saint Augustine. It was 
not for nothing that the archbishop had turned over his old fo- 
lios. He quoted, quoted again, but although this was more than 
enough to induce the belief that he was a deep student of theol- 
ogy, it was not enough to disconcert his adversary, who although 
taken at unawares, opposed phrase to phrase and author to 
author with an admirable art At each new answer, he dis- 
played the judgment of his mind and the vivacity of his ima- 
gination. He spoke of the human heart like an old man ; of 
eloquence, like a finished orator; of the evangelical ministry 
like a priest grown gray in the pastoral office. M. de Gondi 
having observed that a true preacher ought to propose to himself 
to affect more than to please ; — 

'^ Be easy, Monseigneur, be easy on that score. I intend to re- 
member it this evening. Let God but aid me, and there will be 
tears in the saloon of Mme. de Rambouilletl" 

And his physiognomy assumed, at these words, such an expres- 
sion of grandeur and authority, that the good archbishop, with 
his eyes fixed upon him, found not a word to say. He perceived 
it, and blushed still more than the first time. 

"Pardon me," he said, casting down his eyes; "I forget to 
whom I am speaking. You must have found me very presump- 
tuous — ^ 

^ Courage, my son, courage !" said M. de Gondi ; *^ I like this 

27* 
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impetuoi tj in a joung man. In nomine DemosthenU et Ciee- 
nmU^ egy te ohtolvo P And he accompanied these words with 
the gesiare which the priests employ in pronouncing tha usual 
form of ahsolution. The young man bent his knee, kissed the 
prelate^s hand, and retired. They were both satisfied. 

Let us be pardoned these two excursions away firom the hotel 
de Rambouillet They were necessary in order to form some 
acquaintance with the hero of our CTening. 

Mme. de'Raxnbouilleti a woman of true piety, but a little scru- 
pulous, scarcely approved of what was going to take place in h« 
bouse ; die y,^ y^ near finding it scandalous. However, not 
venturing to oppose the^lmost unanimous wish of the company, 
she endeavored at least to save appearances. It was dedded 
that the ladies should dress simply, that the violins, (for they 
had music every evening,) should be countermanded; and final- 
ly, that neither prose nor verse should be read all the evening. 
She sent for a hundred straw chairs from the neighboring churdi, 
and two workmen were occupied during the day upon something 
which was covered with a doth, and bore no bad resemblance to 
a pulpit On the right was placed a large crudfix, and in a 
cabinet transformed into a sacristy, a white surplice awaited the 
orator. 

The assembly was quite complete at an early hour. The 
^uihituis of the house would not on any account have missed so 
lovel a spectade ; those who were absent the evening before, 
had been informed by M. de Feuqui^res of the glorious trial to 
which his protSffi was about to be submitted. The Prince de 
Conde had brought ail his friends, and the Vicompte de Turenne, 
although a Protestant, had arrived among the first, after having 
well assured himself, however, that there was to be no mass. 

In this age, high society passed easily, and without any scru- 
ples, from worldly pleasures to religious exercises ; in spite of 
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the saying, thej managed without much trouble at the same 
time to serve God and the world. It was doubtful if the best 
pari were always given to God ; but, nevertheless, people went to 
mass before dressing themselves for the ball ; and managed, be- 
tween two fi^tes, to put on all the exterior of a conventual life. 
Many persons did not even content themselves with externals, 
but contrived to be, if it were but for an hour or two, deeply and 
truly pious I 

The latter, however, were not the majority, in our con^pany. 
There was less loud talking than usual ; but here stopped all 
the seriousness which it was thought proper to affect The 
change made in the arrangement of the saloon had at first con- 
tributed to preserve a certain gravity ; Mme. de Rambouillet 
taking the thing seriously, they were afraid of displeasing her. 
But habit carried the day ; the usual furniture was remembered, 
and this disguise, so far from preparing the audience for religious 
emotions, caused the secret risibility of all the young people 
present The orator himself did not behold these singular prep- 
arationd without surprise, and was only tolerably pleased with 
ihem. It was no longer a saloon, but still less was it a church. 
Never was a sermon waited for in so iU-^lisposed a frame of 
mind. 

Hat in hand, M. de Montausier went through the crowd, and 
received a number of tickets. A new subject for amusement ; 
they imagined a beadle taking up a collection, and the grave col- 
lector, into whose head also the idea came, had trouble enough 
to preserve his gravity. ** For the poor 1" he said in a low voice, 
presenting the hat to a lady. ^ For the poor in spirit," added a 
malicious wit, and stifled laughter was heard all along that side, 
of the saloon. Besides, from certain glances which were ex- 
changed during the collection, it would have been easy to under- 
stand that a conspiracy was se^ on foot against the door orator, 
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and ti*At they had agreed to embarrass bim hj obecure and diffi- 
cult subjects. Disappointment was accordingly depicted on more 
than one countenance when a ladj drew from the hat these 
beaudfiil and simple words from Ecdesiastes ; "^ Vanity of vatd- 
UeSj all it vanity/* 

The orator had gone out ; he was summoned. He took the 
paper ; his hand trembled. But he had scarcely glanced at it, 
when a burning color flushed his cheek, and he half rsused his 
eyes to hearen. The most malicious did not fail to attribute 
this movement to a feeling of terror ; but those nearest to him 
could easily read in his features an emotion of joy and hope. 
He breathed at length. There was no longer any fear ; he was 
certain of himsel£ He had already fathomed all the riches of 
his subject Gloiy and nothingness, pride and ruin, the delights 
of the world, the horror of the tomb, this sublime and terrible 
contrast so rich in instructions, in pictures, in developments of 
every sort^ — ^this he had perceived ; this he was going to set 
forth with all the freedom of gerUtu to this crowd of rich volup- 
tuaries. What a subject ! Could he have made a better choice 
himself f Accordingly, although a quarter of an hour was given 
him for preparation, he directed his steps immediately to the pul- 
pit, and ascended with un&ltering tread. People looked at each 
uther in silence ; this already was more than had been expected. 
The laughers ceased laughing ; the others felt their hearts beat 

He had, however, the wisdom not to abandon himself from 
the beginning to the impulses of his soul. ^ Fire in the exor* 
diumy is but a fire qf HraWy* said Dumarsais a century after- 
wards. The audience not having seemed to pay any great atten- 
tion to the sublimity of the text, it would have been very hazard- 
ous to present to them ex abruptOj such an idea in its terrifying 
nakedness ; there is but one step from the grand to the pedantic, 
and always a slippery one for a young man. He commenced, 
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&eTU with the greatest simplicity. "Keligion loves to present 
to Hi the picture of our miseries; she would convince us 
that nothing in this life really deserves our care and trouble ; 
and thus, that all our earthly affairs ought to be subordinate to 
the great thought of eternity — ^ Such was the idea of his ex- 
ordium. Nothing brilliant, few or no figures, nothing ambitious, 
nothing, in fact, which seemed to aim at effect ; and yet all were 
struck and impressed. The preacher's voice was calm, grave, 
majestic, his gestures rare and dignified. It was evident that to 
him this was not merely an intellectual trial ; his words proceed- 
ed from the depths of his soul, and all that comes from the soul 
is eloquent Gradually, curiosity became attention, and attention 
interest ; adieu to the saloon, with its gay reminiscences. Peo- 
ple were obliged, in spite of themselves, to believe that they were 
in a church, and the Ave Maria was said with no less devotion 
than at Notre Dame. (The Ave Maria is the obligatory conclu- 
sion of every Catholic exordium.) Perhaps the orator was one 
of those who put the least devotion into its repetition. Not that 
he did not endeavor to pray ; not that de did not feel how much 
he had to bless God for so happy a beginning ; but his mind 
was elsewhere, and he could not help casting a penetrating and 
joyful glance over his audience, of which I cannot better give 
an idea, than by comparing it to that of the greatest captain of 
modem times, when in the midst of a battle he beholds the success 
of some of his gigantic manoeuvres, and cries, " They are mine I" 
And, in fact, his audience was his own. On then, young man I 
Intoxicate thyself with this glorious despotism of speech ; it is the 
purest and most beautiful of the prerogatives of genius. On, and 
now strike fearlessly, heavy blows, for thou dost not combat alone. 
TL3 i rator who speaks of death, always finds in this very thought 
a redoubtable auxiliary. His power grows in proportion to the 
helplessness of those who listen to him ; each one is an actor 
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with him ; each one puts his hand to the lugubrious epic, and 
trembling, furniBhes to its writer his tribute of terror and of 
poetiy. Speak to me of avarice and sensuality ; thunder against 
calumny, anga^, pride, all that you will, — ^I will either not listen, 
or say, rubbing my hands, ^ What a lesson for such an one of 
my friends or neighbors T But let the subject be death, then it 
is another thing ; then mea ret ctgitur ; then it is no longer a 
mote in my brother's eye, but in mine a beam, an enormous beam 
which I cannot take out, and which will infsdlibly cause me one 
day to &11 into the ditch ; then I bow my head, I listen, I tremble. 

The orator kept for the dose, the representation of the hopes 
of man, and his importance in the sight of God ; until then he 
wished to see and point out in the human race, only a flock of 
miserable lost beings in the immensity of the universe, which 
death, its infernal shepherd, unceasin^y drags towards the 
tomb. This picture has been traced a thousand times since this 
period ; preachers, poets, philosophers, have taken complete pos- 
session of it, and it would be very difficult at the present time to 
rejuvenate it sufficiently to escape the accusation when speaking 
of it, of making a collection of mere commonplaces. But the 
eloquence of the pulpit was then in its infancy; he who passes 
for having been its founder, was then a school-boy of twelve 
years. The truths of religion had scarcely yet been displayed 
from the French Catholic pulpit, except dried up by pedantry, 
or travestied by bad taste ; they were awaiting a language worthy 
of them, and the saloon of Rambouillet had the first fruits of 
this language, which so many cathedrals had not yet heard. 

But it was not enough for our orator to compel the attention 
of so many rebel mi ids, and, according to the expression of the 
poet, to keep his au<i anoe hanging upon his lips; it was little to 
a^fitate their souls, he wished also to bruise them. To the feel- 
ing of calm and pleasure which had been caused during the ex- 
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ordium by bis pure and solemn diction, soon succeeded tie rapid 
alternations of uneasiness, agitation, and terror, according to all 
tbe. acts of this great drama were represented. 

"What then is life," cried the orator, "if not a pathway, whose 
steep and rugged descent at length terminates in a precipice ? 
What is man, if not an unhappy traveller who walks in this ter- 
rible road f From the very beginning he perceives what must 
meet him at the end. He would turn back, — ^impossible; he 
would go less rapidly, — ^impossible. "Whether he dream of the 
termination of his journey, or forget it, — ^whether he sleep or 
wake, whether he weep, or cull flowers, an invincible power 
pushes him on towards the abyss. He arrives on the brink; he 
would cling to the edge, — he cannot, — ^he slips, he &11b, he rolls, 
— and all must slip, and fall, and roll alter him P 

And now content with having displayed all the phases of this 
lamentable decline, he opeqs the abyss, and follows human misery 
to its lowest depths. He dragged with him all these great ones 
of the earth, those worshippers of power and glory, to the shadowy 
vaults where was their destined place, and there, raising the mar- 
ble, he sought in the bottom of the tomb for that which death 
leaves thera after a few days; ^that indescribable something," 
he said, " which has no name in any language, so true it is that 
all dies with man, all, even the funeral terms, by which we would 
designate his miserable remains I" 

It was a sight worth beholding; all these worthy women, 
with haggard eyes, and palpitating bosoms, as if the angel of 
death had appeared to their eyes, to see them anxiously follow- 
ing all the movements of this young man, whose plebeian name 
would perhaps have made them smile an hour before, and who 
had thus despoiled them, piece by piece of all the gilded trap- 
pings of pride and wealth. 

His cause was gained. The audience demanded quarters ; — 
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it would have been wrong to break the fibres so long and violently 
stretched. These bruised hearts had need of more gentle emo- 
tions, these ejes, full of terror and anguish, had need of the re- 
freshing dew of tears. We will not follow the details of his 
second part After having depicted man in his misery, he de- 
picted him in his grandeur ; the pitiless delineator of present 
miseries and future annihilation, was succeeded hj the prophet of 
a future of glory and unchangeable felicity; — ^he closed the 
sepulchre, and opened heaven. All that is most consoling in 
Christianity, all that is most soothing in poetry, were united in 
this last passage. Never had religion appeared more gentie, more 
agreeable, more beautiful, more divine. 

This discourse had been long, but no one had dreamed of com- 
plaining ; or rather no (me had perceived it. A profound silence 
had not ceased to reign, and was socm prolonged, contrary to 
custom, for some seconds after the concluding words. M. de 
Feuqui^res ran to embrace the orator, and soon there was a crowd 
around the young man. It was a deluge of praises. He replied 
nothing ; after sudi a success, all words of modesty would have 
seemed affected. 

M. de Turenne had been one of the most agitated, and while 
the others had struggled violently to remain impassible, he, al- 
ways simple and firank, had not feared several times to wipe away 
a tear. He was one of the first to congratulate the orator. The 
latter had not perceived him, and did not suspect the presence of 
a heretic among his audience ; he could not refrain from a move- 
ment of surprise. ^ Yes I parbleu, yes ; — ^it is I," said the mar- 
shal ; ^ why not ? I take good where I find it Was that ser- 
mon Catholic ? No. Was it Huguenot f Not any more so — 
it was Christian. For my part, I think that is the best^ 

" Well, viscount," said the Prince de Cond6, laughing, " will 
that sermon convert you ?" 
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« But— it might—" 

^ Oh r cried the prince and the orator at the same time. 

^ One moment, one moment, gentlemen P resumed Turenne, 
with a smile. " How fast jou go on I There is conversion and 
conversion. What I meant to say was this, — that the sermon 
has given me some v^ good ideas about death, and the vanity 
(if the world, two things about which we people of the court and 
battle-field do not often think. You see, my dear D'Enghien, 
that you could easily say so much — ^ 

^ Gk)od I good r interrupted the prince ; ^ but apropos, sir 

preacher, may one know your name f* 

^ Bo6suet,,Monseigneur.'^ 

28 
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The next day, nothing was talked of in the c tyhnt this mag^ 
nificent success. Every one asked, ''Were you at the hotel de 
Ramhouillet yesterday ?" and those who coul. answer ** yes," 
were happy and proud, as of a great adventure. 

The preadier retired alone and quite late. Lvery one was in 
bed at the college of Navarre, and he hastened to his cell, de- 
lighted to find no one to whom to relate his triumph ; one does 
not like to praise one's sel^ when sure of losing nothing by wait- 
ing. He did not deceive himsel£ In the morning, before eight 
o'clock, the g^eat news had arrived, and flew rapidly from mouth 
to mouth, from cell to cell throughout the whole building. An 
unaccustomed activity'^reigned in the corridors and the courts ; 
he heard steps, whisperings, questions, answers which he could 
not seize, but which he guessed from the beatings of his heart 
He had written to his father, delighted that he could fill his soul 
with such happiness, and enchanted at last to pour out his own ; 
not to have to pretend modesty, to be able at length to say, ^ I 
have fought I I have triumphed I ^I have opened to myself the 
way to fortune and glory I" 

The hour for mass. had nearly arrived. There was a knock at 
his door : ^ Come in," he said, carelessly ; and it was the head 
master, the grave Nicholas Comet, who had risen a quarter of an 
hour sooner than usual, to come and embrace his dear Benignus. 

This day was but one long' triumph. His professors treated 
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him with the greatest respect ; his companions dared -not call 
himr thou ; before noon he had I know not how many comtes 
and marquises for intimate friends, — all younger sons of noble 
fomilies, and destined also for the church, but who had never yet 
addressed a word to him. It is true that he had been at Paris 
but a short time, and that he had until then been considered 
much less as an orator, or a man of talent, than a scholar, a hard 
student, a plodder as we say. Those more solid than brilliant 
qualities, accompanied, it must be confessed, by manners still 
somewhat provincial, had made no great impression upon these 
ignorant and idle young nobles, who came to the college of Na- 
varre to pretend to study. . Bossuetus^ they said. Boa 9uetu8 ora- 
Ho ; Bossuet is an ox accustomed to the plough. (Authentic.) 
But the ox had become a bull, the digger had finally displayed 
all the gold he had been raking up ; the dawn of a great name 
had begun to break in France 1 

But nevertheless his joy was not unmixed. Faint praise would 
bitterly have mortified him ; too much firightened him. Singu« 
lar destiny of ambition I Pure or impure in its motive, successful 
or unsuccessful in its efforts, no matter; it feeds but on anguish* 
His success had been too great, too far above his hopes. He 
calculated with a kind of terror the dangers of a position sud- 
denly become so glorious ; and his friends, — ^his real friends I 
mean,— did not know what conduct to pursue with him. To 
praise him as much as he deserved, would have been exposing 
him to the danger of being spoiled ; not to praise him, or only 
to praise him with reserve, was to run great risk of being thought 
by him unjust or jealous. 

Do not imagine, however, that detractors were wanting. 
Nearly unanimous beneath the impression of so noble and lofty 
and eloquence, the praises were already fiainter on the following 
evening, and as there is nothing easier than to make fools bum 
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what Uftj adore, a nngle man had enough inflnenoe at the hotel 
de Rambouillet, to bring about the strange reyolution which we 
are about to rekte. 

We do not yet know this man, that is to say, we have as yet 
had no occasion to bring him f<»ward ; for, as to his name, it is 
known, prodigiously known ; £w too wdl known for his glcny 
or the repose of his spirit, since it was no less a person than Mon« 
sieur Charles Gotin, chaplain and preacher to the king, chanoine 
of Bayeux, member of the French Academy, and author also of 
I know not how many w<Hks, which would sleep at the present 
day, like his sermons, were it not for the sad immortality which 
Moliere and Boileau have giren them. 

We could have shown you, upon the evening of which we 
have spoken, at the extremity of the saloon, a certain abb6, 
whose easy, gallant manners, togethw with the r^ards of all 
who surrounded him, would have made you recognize him as 
one of the court, and one of the prindpai habitu^ of the house ; 
but as soon as he had no mora compliments to give <»r receive, 
you could have perceived from his sullen and irritated air, and 
certain spiteAil and almost angry motions^ that ]K> one in the 
w<N:ld could wish less for the success of the young orator, than 
he. You might have seen him beforehand, doing his best to en- 
courage the Kttle coniqnraeiaB got up against him; you might 
have heard him dictating to some of his neighbors texts from 
which the ablest rhetorician would not have been able to get a 
discouise of half a dosen pages. Then, forced to list<Hi, impressed 
like all the rest, and struggling with himself not to manifest the 
least sign of approbation ; he had gone out precipitately at the 
last word of tiie discourse, which had, however, not prevented 
his hearing from the antichamber the flattering murmurs and the 
long concert of praises, of which we have endeavored to give an 
idea. This poor abb6 was our man ; it was Ootin. 
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* The Abb6 Oofin was not malicious at ^ heart; we may add, 
(and it is the yery least we can do before making ourselves merry 
at his expense,) that his absurdities have been much exaggerated. 
As a poet, he made very pretty verses, the prettiest^ perhaps, of this 
epoch, when as yet so few beautiful, ones were made ; as a preach- 
er, whatevei' the author of " Satire^ may say, he was one of the 
most run after of the capital ; lastly, as a man of- letters, (and 
everybody is ignorant, or pretends to-be ignorant of this^) he 
rood Hebrew and Syriac ; . and understood Greek as few people 
understood it at that time. But the infatuation of his friends, 
the indulgence of the public, and the flatteries of Ae sex, from 
whom, alas, his robe did not always cause him to turn away his 
eyes, — all had concurred to pervert his judgment and spoil his 
heart Since the death of Yoiture, he shared with Ghapolain 
the sovereign authority at the hotel de RambouiUet ; he found 
himself the centre of all that perfumed literature to which the 
century was soon to do justice, and which filled his littL^ife with 

ihe most noise and folly possible. Spoiled child of the first so* 
ciety of Paris, might he not think himself a genius ? All the in- 
terest and praise whidi any other might receive, was a wrong 
done him. 

He went out, then, with death in his soul. This palm which 
he thought he held, and which he had held perhaps, had been 
snatched from him by a preacher of eighteen years I And it is 
not so bad to be jealous, if one has only the consolation of telling 
<me's self^ right or wrong, that the decree was unjust, and that 
the triumph of one's rival was due to error or intrij;ue. But to 
confess to one's self that one is vanquished, well and justly van- 
quished, — ^to look for something to criticize and find only what 
is admirable, — ^that is terrible I And this, the most torturing of 
all jealousy, was precisely that of Cotin. He would have given 
twenty of his own sermons, to find a fault of any importance in 
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the one which he had just heard ; but in vain he racked his 
brains, he came back, always, in spite of hims^ to the purest^ 
most striking, most hrreproadiable passages. One w<Miid have 
fiuicied that a demon came to sing them in his ear. 

And, nevertheless, he did not yield ; bad taste and bad feel- 
ings gdned the day. One alw»p finishes by believing what one 
passionately wishes. Colin wished to think this sermon a paltry 
<me ; he succeeded. How, I do not know ; but the night was 
not over befon) our man had contrived to convince himself of two 
things ; firsts — that this discourse, the amplification of a school- 
boy, had in tKith, possessed the principal merits of a schoolboy, 
but at the same time all the fitults; secondly, that the youth of 
the orator had been taken into consideration, and that in ap- 
plauding him so loudly, peofde had in reality only wished to en- 
courage him. Thereupon he rubbed his hands, and enchanted 
with so jndidous a conclusion, — ^he foigot the four or five hours 
of torme^ and sleeplessness which he had jgiven himself in order 
to arrive at it 

The most difilcult part was accomplished. Once convinced <^ 
the worthlessness <tf this nuserable discourse, he knew his own 
influence too well to fear that the Hotel de EambouiUet would 
venture to think otherwise. He, howevo-, took good care, the 
next evening, not to attack openly an impression still so vivid. 
He listened without saying anything ; he only approved by an 
imperceptible smile, only disapproved by a cold immovabiKty ; 
the whole, be it understood, in a manner which allowed it to 
be perceived that he did not tldnk any the less for this. 

The day after, the same reserve ; but it might be remarked, 
that tvro or three of his friends had singularly changed their 
tone. One made the remark as a general one, that no really good 
discourse ought to please and aDure simply as a whole ; another 
repeated the remark, adding that before praising tlie sermon of 
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Ms young B^isuet so highly, it would have been wise to ask 
themselves why they admired it» and a&alyze it. ^ There were 
not icmr of all those ideas on the fragility of man," said this one, 
^ which are not in Seneca." 

^ Widkout doubt," added the (riher, ^ and I recoiled; very well 
one long tirade which seemed translated from Cicero." — ^ And 
who knows," resumed a third, ^ whether we have not all been his 
dupes ? You saw how his quarry was furnished ; not a word out 
of place, not a dragging sentence ; — ^he was reciting, gentlemen, 
he was^redting. — ^Find me a preacher who has not a sermon on 
death in his head ! He had memorized this, I say — ^" And the 
idea appeared an excellent one. Besides, it must be confessed, 
that judged by the (H^torical theories of the age, tlus discourse 
was faulty in more than one respect No striking divisions, no 
subtilties, no syllogisms, no profime images, not a single verse 
from Homer or Virgil,— niecidedly it was miserably poor. It 
is true, that the orator had captivated all minds, touched all 
hearts, overthrown all obstacles ;-^no matter; in place ci con- 
cluding that his method is a good cme, since it so well conducted 
him to his object, it is decided that it is good for nothing, because 
it is not exactly according to all the forms. And this was soon 
the opinion of the whole company. Three persons, three only, 
took the other side of the question ; three persons, it is true, who 
were well worth any three others, since they were Messieurs de 
Montausier and Turenne, as well as the Prince de Cond^ to whom 
were added M. de Feuquieres, the protector of Bossuet, and a 
certain poet named ComeiUe, in no great &vor at the Hotel de 
Bambouillet But as to this latter, it was an understood thing 
that no one should regard what he said ; as to the others, after 
having mechanically and from respect, granted them a few mo- 
menta attention, people ran to resume their places and re-open 
their ears in the groups over which Gotin presided. 
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Cond6 was not of a paasiye dispoeition. He soon lost pa* 
tenee, and with all the impetuosity of the conqueror of Rocroj, 
he darted towards Cotin, hroke through the double rank of sina- 
pletons who surrounded him, seized his arm, and cried, ** Monsieur 
I'Abbd, I should be very glad to have a sermcm from you also — ^ 

•* Well, Monseigneur, — Sunday, — at the Louvre," said Ootin, 
who had, however, very well understood what the prince meant 
by this. 

** Not at all, not at all," resumed the prince briskly ; *^ I mean 
a sermon — jovl understand— like the other, upon a subject drawn 
at hazard. In the king's chapel, I have heard you, often, very 
often. Monsieur PAbb^." 

It was clear that this very often^ signified too often, Cotin 
bowed. — " To-morrow, if Monseigneur orders it" 

^ Well I gentlemen," the prince b^an, in the tone of a herald 
at arms, ^ Monsieur I'Abb^ Ootin here has promised to gratify us 
to-morrow by an extemporized sermon!" 

The abb6 carried it off as well as possible. 

Not that he was altogether a novice in the difficult art of extern* 
porization. He had talent, and even a good deal of talent ; now, 
if talent be not genius, it is that which can best supply the want 
of it. Cotin had experienced this many a time, and certes, if he 
were wanting in anything, it was not vanity. And yet he was 
not easy. I know not what presentiment told him that the com- 
parison would not be to his advantage. His young rival had 
bounded with pride and joy at the idea of so glorious a trial ; he, 
oa the contrary, could scarcely sustain himself. But Bossuet, in 
looking forward to the terrible evening, had felt a tormenting in- 
quietude increase from hour to hour ; he, surrounded by ad- 
mirers, and complimented beforehand, was not long in becoming 
calm. When the moment arrived, he was tranquil; his head 
was raised, his countenance radiant ; it was the Ootin of every 
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dftj, 8o oompleiely that lie affirmed he had not waked untii 
niie o'clock, ^^so £ur was I,'' he seemed to imply, ''from feeling 
the slightest uneasiness." Upon which the Viscomte de Turenne 
observed, with an incredulous smile, that it would hare been still 
finer to sleep until evening, and to awake, like Alexander, only 
at the moment of the battle. 

The^drawing of the text took place as on the first occaBl<»i, 
only it was a lady, — ^the young and beautiful Gomtesse de La- 
fiiyette, who presented it to the orator. Godn was not quite so 
tranquil at this moment ; but, nevertheless, he tibought himself 
obliged to o(»nplimeiit the comtesse, and said to her, with the 
greatest coolness, ''Madame, when a lady of your merit ddgned 
to present her chevalier with a sword, he believed himsdf invin- 
cible; but I'dare not believe it is the same with the sword of the 
word of Gk>d, however beautiful the hand which has just armed 
me with it — ^ 

" Bad beginning. Monsieur PAbb^ f said a severe voice ; ^ do 
not let us mingle God and the devil — ^ 

Gotin started, and was silent; this v^ce wis that of Monsieur 
de Montausier, and the poor abb^ did not care to enter into an 
explanation with a man whose grave good sense had more than 
once disconcerted him. Besides, from one moment to another, 
he felt his assurance forsaking him. A quarter of an hour was 
offered him to arrange his ideas, and he had great need of it ; 
but to accept this &vor would be to place himsdf beneath him 
who had not made use of it What should he do then f ffis 
eyes fixed upon his paper, he slowly approadbed the door, there 
stopped, then went on ; he grew red and pale by turns. At last 
prudence gained the victory ; he was going out, when his eyei 
met those of the Prince de Oond^ ; he saw him enjoying his em 
harrassment, and this mute defiance made him ascend the t^ n 
st^ of the little pulpit with a single stride. 
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The orade was about to speak. Oonyersations, movements all 
ceased* In the twinkling of an eye the assembly was ready to 
listen^ or to applaud rather, for these two words were synony- 
mou8| as soon as Cotin was in the case; and applause was very 
nearly oommencing already, when with his sweetest (doucereuse) 
voice, he read the words of his text; ^I am your father^ saith 
ike Lord^ ^ A sweet subject, a charming subject," murmured 
the ladies. 

And he also was a sweet man, a charming man, the Abbe 
Ootin 1 He was nearly forty, but you would not have guessed 
him to be thirty. It was a sig^t to see him, with his long, curl- 
ing hair, — with his little moustache, which the most el^ant no- 
bles of the court envied him, and with those blue eyes which had 
gained him a compliment from the queen mother, his canonicate 
of Bayeux, a thousand crowns from the privy purse c^ the car- 
dinal, and so many other favors not recorded by history. Be- 
aides, if his eloquence lacked -fire and noUeness, nothing could 
have been more graceful I have seen a paltry sonnet to bis 
praise, in which the author scruples not to say of him, as Homer 
(tf the old Nestor ; 

" Sweeter thiin honey, Car, thy voice 
FlowB ia pore waves," eta 

But it was further necessary that he should have something 
to say, and this was hardly the case. He had one of those sub- 
jects which appear fruitful, and which are so in reality, but 
which only yiddy as preachers say, by dint of labor, or at least 
by force of genius. In the beginning, the orator imagines that 
he will never finish ; he spealm five minutes, and finds that he 
is at a stop. And this is what happened. 

His exordium was not bad. He described tolerably well what 
there is consolatoiy and noble in this great thought of the uni« 
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Tereal paternitj of God, announced by nature, and confinned by 
religion. Ideas and words seemed to flow in abundance ; the 
Ave Maria was recited with enthusiasm. 

" Well, monsieur," said a lady to one of her neighbors, who 
had appeared to doubt the abba's success, ^ what do you say to 
that r 

"' What do I say, madame ? I say that it is impossible more 
gracefully to eat one's com in the blade." 

" But what do you mean f " 

** You will understand me presently.*' 

And, in fact, the orator had said all, devoured aH in his exor- 
dium. Whether he had not thought of the remainder, or rather, 
whether he had not known how to do otherwise, he was not long 
in perceiving that he had finished before he had reaUy com- 
menced, that he was repeating his exordium, that he was going 
round in a circle, in fact, that he was going to stop short Stop 
short I Ask the lawyer, the preacher, — ask whoever speaks in 
public, if there is any torture equal to that of not knowing what 
one is going to say next, of racking one's brains without being 
able to get a single idea I No I the soldier who has just used 
his last cartridge, and sees himself still surrounded by twenty 
enemies, is not more ill at his ease, than the orator who has let 
go his last idea. He economizes it, he caresses it, he loads it 
with synonyms, — ^and yet it is about to end 1 He knowai he 
feels it ; it is like the archdeacon hung by his torn robe to the 
gutter which bends beneath his weight, and is about to precipi- 
tate him into the abyss. 

The silence was redoubled. All eyes were fixed upon Cotin 
with an anxiety full of interest, but which was hone the less em- 
barrassing for that Sometimes he could scarcely be heard; 
sometimes, like those who are afiraid, and sing to inspire them- 
selves with courage, — ^he set off on a gallop and with a thunder* 
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ing moe. Bowaetl BosBueil thou wert already sufficieiLtlj 
arengecL 

We do not know how the thing would have finkhed, if a lady 
who had a great friendship for him, had not rendered him the 
eminent service ci heing seised with a nervous attack. In less 
than a second, all was in confusion, and the orator, springing 
down from the pulpit which he nearly overturned, ran to join 
those who were rendering their aid to Mme. de y and carry- 
ing her firom the saloon. He played his devotion so well, and 
besides, so many persons were interested in his cause, that no one 
wished to seem to perceive what a lucky accident this had been 
for him. ** What a pily,^ said his principal friends, <m the con- 
trary, ^ what a pity he should have been interrupted I" 

^ He was just coming to a dead stop," said the Prince de Gond6, 
in a low voice. 

** I saw it perfectly wdl,** said Turenne. 

<* Let us see a little how he will take up his thread again.** 

** We must give him a quarter of an hour." 

^ Not at all ; let him pay all the interest of this chastisement 
to his malicious tcmgue." 

^ Come, we must be more charitaUe than he.** 

And when the orator returned, there was a cry from all sides 
that it was just to let him take breath. Cotin did not require 
persuasion ; Mme. de Bambouillrt led Mm into her cabinet, and 
the fifteen minutes granted, lasted nearly thirty. This entr'aet 
appeared somewhat long, but all took good care not to say so, 
and Cotin found his audience as attentive and benevolent as ever. 

This time he had a plan, — ^a plan drawn up according to all 
the rules of QuinctiUian and Aristotie, which does not always 
signify, according to the rules of eloquence. Three points di- 
vided his discourse ; each point had three subdivisions ; each sub- 
division two parallel ideas ; all of which were distinctiy num- 
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bered and noted down upon a little paper which he brought in 
the sleeve of his robe, and placed adroitly before him. But — 
at the first gesture, behold this unlucky paper flies off, and £Edls, 
fluttering round and round, at the feet of a lady, who either from 
malice or kindness, hastens to return it to him I Cotin stifled 
his vexation ; he could have torn it into a thousand fragments ; 
he could have gnawed it between his teeth, this miserable paper, 
which he no longer dared to use, and which had caused him 
such mortification. But alas ! he could only crumple it between 
his fingers with an afiected nonchalence. Did he recollect his 
plan ? The chronicle saith not ; all that we know is, that he 
arrived without fresh accident at the end of his journey, which, 
in truth, was not long, for in less than twenty minutes he had 
pronounced his last amen. 

Consequently, his best friends looked embarrassed enough. 
They pressed his hand, but without saying anything, and this 
mute compliment resembled not a little a compliment of condo- 
lence. No conversation could be established. Many were near 
bursting into a fit of laughter, and others, the majority, on the 
point of bursting into tears ; everywhere was the same uneasi- 
ness, the same wish to see the end of this miserable evening. 
Turenne was one of the first to disappear ; as ever, generous and 
good, he was reluctant to push Cotin*s mortification any further. 
Soon the leave-taking was general; before nine o'clock, there 
were not a dozen persons left in the sal(X}n. 

And Cotin ? you will ask. Cotin probably passed a very un-* 
comfortable night; but we should ill-understand the spirit of the 
age, if we should imagine that this check much injured his 
fame. Two days had been enough to efface at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet the most profound impressions of Bossuet's elo- 
quence ; two days were enough to re-establish Cotin. — The first 
remained in his college ; the other seized again, without opposi- 

29 
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tioiif the aoeptre of taste and fashion. But years afterwards, 
Cotin was stiU the Abb^ Cotin, with some talents the less, and 
some absurdities the more, — ^while Bossnet was already Mon- 
aeigneor the Bishop of Condom, mitil he should become t^e 
bishop, or, as he is called, the Eagle of Meaux. 
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THE EARTH AND MAN: Lectures on Comparatiys Phtsical 
Geography, in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Prof. Arnold Gutot. 
Translated from the French, by Prof. C C. Felton, with numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth thousand. 19mo, cloth, 1,35. 

From JPrqf. Louu Agaasiz^ of Eoarvard UnivenUy, 

It will not €fiily vender the study of Gfognphy more attractire, but actually ahow it in its true light» 
namely, as the acieuoe of the relations which exist t)etween nature and man throughout history j of 
the contrasb obeerred between the different paxta of the globe { of the laws of horizontal and yertical 
fhrms of the dry land, in its contact with the sea; of climate, &c. It would be tiighly serviceable. It 
seems to me, Ibr the benefit of schools and teachers, that you should induce Mr. Guyot to write a se- 
ries of graduated text books of geography , from the first elements up to a scientific treatise. It would 
give new life to these studies hi this country, and be the best preparation for sound statistical investi- 
gations. 

Fhtm George S. HUlard, Esq^ <^f Botton. 

Proftssor Onyoi's Lectures are marked by learning, ability, and taste. His bold and comprehen- 
sive generalisations rest upon a careful foundation of facta. The essential value of his statements is 
enhanced by his luminous arrangement, and by a vein of philosophical reflection which gives life and 
digni^ to dry details. To teachers of youth it will be especiaDy important. They may learn fVom it 
how to make Geography, which I reeall as the least interesting of studies, one of the most attractive t 
and 1 eamestiy commend it to their careful consideration. 

Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography as a merely descriptive branch of learn- 
ing, drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be delighted to find this hitherto unattractive 
pursuit converted into a science, the principles of which are definite and the results conclusive.'- 
Jfcrth American Jtevietc. 

The grand idea of the work is happily epcpressed by the ant lor, where he calls it tiie ffeoffraphieal 
miarch ^kutory. Faith, science, learning, poetry, taste, in a word, genius, luve liberally contributed 
to the production of the work under review. Sometimes we feel to if we were studying a treatise on 
the exact sciences ; at otiiers, it strikes the ear like an epic poem. Now it reads like history, and now 
it sounds like prophecy. It will find readen in whatever language it may be published. — Chr%atian 
JCxmndner. 

The work Is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and a philo- 
sophical spirit of investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned in such sutijects, and 
give new views to all of man's relation to the gk>be he inhabits. — SiXkma$C» JowntaL 

COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
or, the Study of tlie Earth and its Inhabitants. A series of graduated courses fi>r the use 
of Schools. By Arnold Guyot, author of " Earth and Man,'* etc. 

The series hereby announced will consist of three courses, ad^^Ced to the eapaeity of three dlflbrent 
ages and periods of study. The first is intended for primary schools and for children of from seven 
yi tea years. Tiie second is adapted for higher schools, and for young persons of fkom ten to fifteen 
years. The third is to be used as a scientific manual in Academics and Colleges. 

Eacfftcourse will be divided into two parts, one on purely Physical Geograph/, the other fiir Eth- 
nography, Statistics, Political and Historical Geography. Each part will be Uliutrated by a colored 
Physical and. Polittca] Atlas, prepared expressly for this purpose, delineating, with the greatest care, 
the omflgunition of the surface, and tite other physical phenomena alluded to in the correspondlaf 
work, the distribution of the races of men, and the political divistons into states, Ac, A«. 

The two parts of the first or pnpwtJtory course are now in a forward state of preparation, and will 
lie issued at an eariy day. 

GUYOT'S MURAL MAPS ; a Series of elegant Coloied Maps, projected 
on a large scale, for the Recitation Room, consisting of a Map of the World, North and 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c., exhibiting the Physical Phenomena of tb« 
Globe, etc By Prof! Arnold Guyot. Price, mounted, 10,00 each. 

MAP OF THE WORLD, -Now ready. 

MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, -Now nady. 

MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, -NeariyiMdy. 

MAP OF OEOORAPMICAL ELEMENTS,- Now rsidjr. 
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CHAICBERS'S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A 
BelwUoQ of the clioicMt prodactions of Englisli Autbon, fkom the earliest to the preseat 
time. Connected 1^ a Cntieai and Biof raphical Uisloiy. Fonning two large imperial 
octavo voliunei of 1400 pages, double column letter-press ; with upwards of 300 elegant 
lUnstntlons. Edited by Robert Chambers, emboawd ciotta, 5,00. 

This woA e s ab i eee s sboat one thonssnd anUiors, ehronologSeallj aznaiged sad dsased as Foets, 
Blslori«a% DnnuUisti, FhlloMphen, Hetaphyaiciani, IMvines, etc, with choice lelectiona from their 
writlagi, eooneeted i^^ a Biographical, Hiatocleal, and Critical Nanmtiye ; thua preaentiiig a eompleto 
viav of Engliah literatoie ftom the eoitteat to the preaent ttme. Let the reader open where he wOl, 
Im cannot Ml to And nutter <br profit and delight. The aelections are genu —infinite richea in a 
Bttta room i in ttie kngnage of another, ** A wholi Exoush Libbabt r usxd dohtv ijtto on 
easAP BOOK i ** 

TaoK W. H. PsBSCOTT, AuTBoa or " FaBDnrAim akd Isabklla.'* The plan of the -work is 
TSiy judicioai. ^ . It will pnt the reader in a proper point of Tie w for lurreying the whole ground 
orer which he is tmrelUng. . . . Bach readen cannot ftil to profit largely by the labora of the critie 
who hai the talent and taste to separate what Is really beantiftil and worthy of their stndy fh>m what 
Is sttpcrflnoos. 

I eonenr in the Ibregcrfng o|dnk>n of Mr. Ftescott — Edwaxd Etkrett. 

A popular work, indiapensable to the libiaiy of a student of Engliah literature. — Db. 'Watiuusd. 

Ws hall with pecallar pleasure the appearanoe of thia wmk.— JVortA Americtm Review. 

It has been ftfly described sa ** a wAole Engluih Vbrary J\ued down into one cheap hook.** The Bo0> 
ton edition combines neatness with cheapneaa, engraved portraits being given, orv and above the il- 
Instrattons of the English copy. — If. ¥. Commercial Advertieer. 

Wdoome' moiefllian weleoms' It waa our good flartane some months ago to obtain a ^ance at this 
work, and we have ever since looked with eameitnesa for its appearance in an American edition. — 
jr. ¥. Jteeorder. 

tar The American edition of this valaable work is enriched by the addition of line ated and mexxo- 
tint engravingf of the heads of Shaxspxabb, Addisox, Btbox ; a ftall length portrait of Dx. Jorx- 
SOX, and a beantiAil acenic repreaentation of Olivbb Goldsmith and Db. Jobxbox. These im- 
portant and elegant additfons, together wifli anpertor pi^ier and binding, render the American far so- 
parlor U> the English edition. The circulation of this most valaable and popular work has been truly 
enonnous, and its sale in this ooontiy still continues un ab a t ed. 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAIN- 
INO KNOWLEDGE. Edited by WilliaS Chambers. With Elegant Illustrative 
Engravings. Ten Yolames, I6mo, cloth, 7,00. 

This WMk hss been highly recommended by dislingaiihed individuals, as admiiably adapted to 
Family, Sabbath, and District School Libraries. 

It would be dlAcult to find any miacellany superior or even equal to It t it richly deserves tiie epi- 
thets '*■ useful and entertaining," and I would recommend it veiy strongly as extremely well adapted 
to form parts of a library for the young, or of a social or circulating library in town or country.— 
GxoRoi B. Embbsox, Esq., Chaibmax Bostox School Book Coiuiittbb. 

I am gratified to have an opportunity to be instramental in circulating * Chambers's Miscellany ** 
among the schools for which I am superintendent.— J. J. Clutk, Town. Stq>. qf Castleton, Jf. T. 

I am fully satisfied that it Is one of the best series in our common school libtaries now in cbcul*- 
lion. - 8. T. Haxcb, Town Stff. qf Maoedont Wmtme Co.t Jf. T. 

The trusteed have examined the *< Miseellany,'* and are well pleased with it. I liave engaged the 
books to every district that has libraiy money. — Milbs Chafvxb, Totm Sup. of Concord, N. Y. 

I am not acqnidnted with any similar coUeetlon in the English language thaH can compare wifli it 
fbr purposes of instruction or amusement I should rqoice to see that set of books in eveiy house in 
our country. — Rb v. Jobx O. Cboulks. D. D. 

The Information contained in this work is surprisingly great ; and for the fireside, and the young, 
particulariy, it cannot fail to prove a most valuable and entertaining companion. — N.T. Evangelut. 

It is an admirable compilation, distinguished by the good taste which has been shown in all Hm pub- 
GcaMons of the Messrs. Chambers. It unites the nseftd and entertuning. — IT. T. Om. Adv. 



CHAMBERS'S WORKS. 



CHAMBERS'S HOME BOOK AND POCKET MISCELLANY. Con- 
taining a Choice Selection of Interesting and Instructiye Reading for tbe Old and the 
Toung. Six voU. 16mo, clotb, 3,00. 

Thia irork is conddered taOj equal, if not luperior, to either of the Chamben'a other worki In in- 
terest, and, like them, containa a vast fund of valuable infonnafion. Following someirhat the plan 
of the " Miscellany, * it is admirably adapted to the school or the family libraiy, Aimishing ample ra- 
liety ibr every class of readers, both old and young. 

We do not know how it Is possible to publish so much good reading matter at sueh a low piioe. 
Yfe speak a good wcntl for the literary excellence of the stories in tliis work ; we hope our people will 
introduce it into all their families, in order to drive away the miserable flashy-trashy stuif so often 
ISMUid in the hands of our young people of both sexes. -- jScietU^c ulmericai). 

Both an entertaining and instructive work, as it Is certainly a very cheap one. -< Fvritcm Seeorder, 

Xt cannot but have an extensive drcnlafion. — Albcattf Esx^pren, 

Exoellentstories from one of the best sources In the world. Of all the series of cheap books, thia 
pcemiaes to be tbe best '^Boatgor Mercvry. 

It any person wishes to read for amusement or profit, to kill time or improve it, get ** Chambent 
H(»ne Book.**— Chicago Times, 

The Chambers are confessedly the best caterers for popular and useful reading in the world. — 
WiOis's Home Journal, 

A vegty entertaining. Instructive, and pcqiralar work.— if. T. OommardaL 

The articles are of that attractive sort which suits us in moods of Indolence, when we would linger 
half way between wakefulness and sleep. They require just thought and activity enough to keep our 
ftet firom the land of Nod, without forcing us to run, walk, or even stand. —fcfactu;, Fortkmd, 

The reading contained in these books Is of a miscellaneous character, ealeulated to have the very 
best effect upon the minds of young readers. While the contents are very flur fiom being puerile, they 
•re not too heavy, but most admirably calculated for the object Intended. — Evening Oazette. 

€k>ming from the souroe they do^ we need not say that the articles are of the highest literaiy excel- 
lenoe. We predict for the wnrk a huge sale and a host of admirers. — Eatt Boston Ledger » 

It li just the thing to amuse a leisure hour, and at the same time combines wstrvction wtth amuse- 
ment. — Dover In^piirtr, 

Messrs. Chambers, of £dinbui|^ have become fkmous wherever the English language is spoken 
and read, for their Interesting and instructive publications. We have never yet met with any thing 
which bore the sanetloai of tiielr names, whose moral tendency was In the least degree questionable. 
They combine tns(ruc<ton with antmemeatj and throughout they hreathe a spirit of the purest moral- 
Itj*— C7(tca(KiiitfVi&iiiie. 

CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING 
PAPERS. With Illustrations. An entirely New Series, md containing Original Arti- 
cles. IGmo, cloth, per toI. 50 cents. 

The Messrs. Chambers have recently commenced the pubUeatlon of this work, under the title of 

, "Chambub's RiPOSiTOHT ov IirsTKDCTiVK AJiD Amusiko Tbaots," In the form of penny 

weekly sheets, similar in style, literary character, Ac, to the " Miscellany ," which has maintained an 

enormous circulation of more than eighty ihouaand copie* m England^ and has already reached nearly 

the same sale in tids country. 

Arrangements have been made by the American publishers, \ij which fhey win Issue the work 
simultaneously with the EngUsh edition, in two monttily, handsomely bound, ]6mo. volumes, of 260 
pages eaeh, to eontinue until the whole series Is completed. Each volume complete in itself; and will 
be sold in sets or ringle volumes. 

a^ Commendatory Letters, Reviews, Notices, Ac, of each of Chambers's works, sufficient to make 
a good siaed duodedmo volume, have been received by the publishers, but room here will only allow 
giving a specimen of the vast multitude at hand. They are all popular, and oont^n valuable Instrue- 
ttve and entertuning reading — such as should be found In evexy fiunlly, school, and college library. 

F 



VALUABLE WORK, 



CYCLOPiEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND THE 
PINE ARTS. Containinf a copious and clioica Miection of Anecdolefl of tbe varkras 
forrot of Literarure, of tbe Arts, of Architecture^ Engravings, Music, Poetry, Painting, 
and Sculpture, and of tbe most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of different 
Covntnes and Afes, &c By Kaz litt A&y iive, A. M., Author of " Cyclopedia of Moral 
and Religious Anecdolea." Willi numerous illustratiooa. 725 pages octavo, cloth, 3,00. 

This is nnqoeBttonably the choicest eoDecCkm of saeedotas erer published. It eontaiiu three fAiw- 
$amd aitd/ortg Atteedottt, many of them articles of interest, containing reading matter equal to half a 
doscn pages of a common 12mo.Tolume; and such is the wondecf ul Tsriety, that it will befoundaa 
•bnoatancxhaastibis fund of interest Ibr ereiy class of readers. The dabonte clsssiflcation and m<- 
deses most commend it, especially to public speakers, to the various classes of Uterary and Kiaaifim 
men, to artuU, meckcmica, ami other*, as a DiCTioKABr,/br r^ereitee, in relation to facts on ttte non»- 
herless subjects and chancters introduced. There are also more than one ktmdred and Jiftyfane 
JUuttmitiHUm 

We know of no work which in the same space comprises so much ▼alnaUe information In a foia 
•0 entertaining, and so well adapted to make an Indelible impression upon the mind. It must become 
a standard work, and be ranked among the few books which are indispensable, to every complete 
Ubiaiy.' ^. r. CAromcle. 

Here Is a perfect repodtory of the most choice snd approred speamens of this species of informa- 
tion, selected with the greatest care from all sources, ancient and modem. The work ia replete with 
such entertainment as is adapted to all grades of readers, the most or least IntellectuaL — Methodiet 
QuarteHi/ Magfume, 

One of Hie most eomi^ete things of the Und ever given to the pnUie. There is scarcely a paragraph 
In the whole book which will not interest some one deeply ; for, while men of letters, argument, and 
ait cannot aflbrd to do without iti immense fund of sound maxims, pungent wit, apt Ulustntions, and 
brilliant examples, the merchsnt, medianic and laborer will find it one of the choicest companions of 
the hours of relaxation. ** Whatever be the mood of one's mind, and however limited the time for 
resding. in the almost endless variety and great brevity of the articles he can find something to suit 
his feelings, which/he can begin and end at once. It may also be made the veiy life of the social circle, 
eontaining pleasant reading for all ages, at all times and seasons. — B^alo Commercial Advertiaer. 

A well spring of entertainment, to be drawn ftom at any moment, comprising tbe choicest anecdotes 
of distinguished men, ftom the remotest period to the present time. — Bangor Whig. 

A msgnifioent collection of anecdotes touching Uteratore and the fine arts. ^ .^Uboaar <^pecta£or. 

This work, which Is flie most extensive and eomprehenshre eoOedioa of aaeedotes ever paUisiifed, 
etnnot fsil to beeome highly popular. — 5alem Ooeette. 

A publication of which there Is little danger of speaking in too flattering terms ; a perffkt Thesanms 
•f rare and curious information, carefully selected and mefiiodically arranged. A jewel of a book to 
lie on one's table, to snateh up in those brief moments of leisure that could not be very profitably 
turned to account by recourse to any connectsd work in any department of literature. — Trog BudgeU 

No fkmily ought to be without It, for it is at once cheap, vahmble, and veiy interesting t containing 
matter compiled from all kinds of books, from all quarters of the globe, from aU ages of the world, and 
In relation to every corporeal matter at all worthy of being remised or remembered. No work has 
been issued fh>m the press for a number of years for which there was such a manifest want, and we 
are certidn it only needs to be known to meet with an Immense sale. — Ifew Jereey Untom. 

A well-pointed anecdote is often useful to illustrate en ai^mment, and a memory well stored with per- 
sonal incidents enables the possessor to mtertsin Uvely snd agreeable conversalion.— Jf. Y. Cknu, 

A rich tressury of thought, and wit and learning, illnstrating the charscteristlcs and peculiarities of 
many of the most disQngnished names in the history of literature and the arts. ^ PML Chris. Obe. 

The range of topics is very wide, relating to nature, religion, science, snd art t famishing apporite 
Illustrations for the preacher, the orator, the Sabbath school teacher, and the instractors of our com- 
mon schools, academies, and colleges. It must prove a valuable work for the fireside, as well as for 
the library, as it is calculated to please and edify all classes. — Zamm/iUe Ch. Regiater. 

This is one of the most entertaining works finr desultory reading we have seen, and win no doubt 
have a very extensive circulation. As a most entertaining table book, we hardly know of any thing 
at onee so Instructive and amusing. — JT. r. Ch. bUeUtgeneer. G 



IMPORTANT WORK. 



KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITBRA, 
TURE. Condensed from the larger work. By tbe Autlior, J OHN Kitto, D» D., AuUior 
of*' Pictorial Bible," " History of Palestine," " Scripture Daily Readings," &c. Awisled 
by James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. With 9o«r jlvs hundred JUuairatioiu* One roU 
ume octavo, 812 pp., clotb, 3,00. 

The Popular Biblical Ctclopadia of Litxhatubk is designed to ftunudi a Dictiokast 
OF THK Bible, embodying the products of the best and most recent researches in biblical literature^ 
in which the scholars of £urope and America have been engaged. The work, the result of immense 
labor and research, and enriched by the contributions of writers of distinguished eminence in the ▼»> 
riouj departments of sacred literature, lias been, by uniyersal consent, pronounced the best wwk of 
its class extant, and the one best suited to the advanced knowledge of the present day in all the studies 
connected with theological science. It is not only intended for minuter$ and theological st^dentSf 
but is also particularly adapted to |>arenfs, Sabbath school teachers, and the great body qf the religiovt 
jniUic. The tUtutrtaumSf amounting to uu»re than three htmdredf are of the very highest order. 

A condensed vieto <tf the various braneku of BQUxeai Scienct comprehended in the work, 

1. Biblical Ckiticism,— Embracing the Bistoiy of the Bible Languages ; Canon of Scriptniei 
literary History and Feculiatities of the Sacred Books ; Formation and lilstoiyof Scripture Texts. 

2. HiSTOBY, — Proper Names of Persons } Biographical Sketches of prominent Characters ( Detailed 
Accounts of important Events recorded in Scripture ; Chronology and Genealogy of Seripture. 

S. Geographt, — Names of Places } Description of Scenery ; Boundaries and Mutual Relations of 
the Countries mentioned in Scripture, so fkr as necessary to illustrate the Sacred Text 

4. ABciiiROLOor, — Manners and Customs of the Jews and other nations mentioned in Scripture | 
fhelr Sacred Institutions, Military Affairs, Political Arrangements, Literary and Scientific Pursuits. 

& Physical Scievcb,— Scripture Cosmogony and Ajstronomy, Zoology, Mineralogy, Botany» 
Meteorology. 

In addition to nnmerons flattering notices and reviews, personal letters from mor* thoHfi/tv <^ tJm 
most distinguished JUnisters and Laymen qf different religious denominations in the cowatry have been 
received, highly commending this work as admirably adapted to ministers. Sabbath school teachers, 
heads of flunilies, and cdi Bible stadents. 

The following extract of a letter is a Mr speeimea of iadhidnsl leHen Teeeived ftom eacA of the 
gentlemen whose names are given below : — 

** I have examined it with special andnnalkqred saHsftetfoik It has the rave nieiit of being all tiial 
It professes to l>e, and very few, I am sure, who may consult it will deny that, in richness and fUness 
of detail, it surpasses their expectation. Many ministers will find it a valuable auxiliary i but its 
chief excellence is, that it fhraishes Just the fhdlitles which are needed by the thovsands tn fkmOies 
smd Sabbath schools, who are engaged in flie important bnsinessof biblical edocation. It is in itsdf • 
Sbrary of reliable information.** 

W. B. Spragne, D. D., Pastor of Seeond Presbyterian Chnreh, Albaay, N. T. 

J. J. Carmthers, D. IX, Pastor of Second Parish Congregational Chnreh, Bortlaad, Usb 

Joel Uawes, D. D., Pastor of First Congregattonai Church, Hartford, Ct. 

Daniel Sharp, D. D., late Pastor of Thhrd BH>ttrt Chnreh, Boston. 

N. I^ Frothingham, D. D.,late Pastor of First Congregational Church, (Unitarian,) Boston. 

Ephroim Peabody, D. D., Pastor of Stone Chapel Congregatfonal Church, (Unitarian^ BostOB. 

A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park Street Congregational Church, Boston. 

John S. Stone, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, (Episcopal,) Brooklyn, N. T. 

J.B.Waterbury, D. D., Pastor of Bowdoln Street Church, (CongregationslO Boston. 

Baron Stow, D. D., PSstor of Rowe Street Baptist Church, Boston. 

Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pastor of Carmine Presbyterian <3iurch. New Tork. 

Samuel W. Woieester, D. D., Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, ((?ongregatiottaU Bslem^ 

Horace Bushnell, D. D., Pastor of Thiid Congregational (Jhuich, Hartford, Ct 

Right Reverend J. M. Wainwright. D. D., Trinity Church, (Episcopal J New York. 

Oardner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Chnreh Chapel Presbyterian Chnreh, New Yoric 

"W. T. Dwight, D. D., Pastor of Third Congregational Chnreh, PorOand, Me. 

E. N. Kirk, Pastor of Mount Vernon Congregational Church, Boston. 

Pref George Bush, anthor of «* Notes on the Scriptures," New York. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., anthor of • Bible Dictionary," and Prea of Lewlsbnrg TTnhrertlty. 

Henry J. Ripley, D. D., anthor of " Notes on the Seriptnres,** and ProC in Newton TheoL Ins. 

N. Porter, Pra£ in Yale College, New Haven, Ct 

Jared Sparks. Edward Everett, Theodore Frellnghnyeen, Robert C Winthrop, John McLean, 

Simon Oreenleaf, Thomas 8. Williams, -and a large number of others of like character and 

•CndlBg of the above, irliose names cannot hers appear. H 



WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 



A TREATI8B ON BIBLICAL CRITICISMS; Exhibiting a Sjste- 
■alk Vtow of thai Bckaeo. B7 Samuel Datibsor, D. D., of tbe University of Halle, 
Avtlwr of ** AeelMlMtical Polilf of the New Teftament," ** Introduction to the New 
TetMMMt,** •• fSmend Hetmenemice Developed and Applied. A new Aeviaed and £d- 
Uiged Editton, in twoMefint octavo voliunet, doch, 5^00. 



! volOMf eentria a fliAnMiit or <fte aMree* or CfUieijm, rach M the M8S. of the Hebrew Bi- 
We mad Oieek Teetement, the principal venkma of both, qnoCatkms ttom them in early writers, par- 
all^ aad aim the lateraal cridenee on wUch crilici rely for obtaining a pore text A Idstory of the 
tnti or the (Md and New Teetament^ with a dcacriptkm of the Hebrew and Greek laugoages in 
which ttM BolptaTC* ait willlBn. An earemlnatloin U the moet impoctent poangea wfaoee readinca 
•ladiepate^ 

Eveiy thing; In diott, !• dieevaMd, which property belong! to the critieiam ofthe text, comprehend- 
ing ait thai oonae nndcr the title or Oenerai imbrodmctiOH in Intiodacfionf to the Old and New Tea- 



HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present 
Time ; with Intfoduetoiy Cbapcen on the Geography and Natural Hisfoiy of the Coun- 
try, and oa the Chiatoma and Inatitutiona of the Hebrewa. By Johit Kitto, D. D., 
Author of ** flciiptura Daily Readinp," " Cyclopedia of BibUcal Literatuie," 4tc With 
iipwuda of tea kmtdrti IliMslrtUiMu. ISiao, doth, 1,25. 



A vary Mil eomp endl n in oTfha geogn^thy and hlttany ofBidatlfne, ftom flia earlleit era mentioned 
In Bcriptvie to the present day ; not merely a diy record of bonndariea, and the mccesdon of xnlen, 
hnt en intelligible aeeoont of the agrlcnltare, hatiiti of life, literature, icienee, and art, with the re* 
liglone, political, and Judicial initlttttioM or the inhabitants of the Holy Land in aU agea. The de% 
acriptf va porlioni of the work are increased In value by nnmerons wood cntk A mora nsefU and 
instmellva book has rsrely been published.-' JV. T. CbmtmerciaL 

WhoeverwUl read this book till he has poss es s ed himself thoron^ily <rf Its nmtenti, irfll, we ' 
lure to say, rsad the Bihla with flurman Intalllgenoa and sstisfactiwn during all the rest of Us lift.- 



Beyond all dispute, flils is the best historical compe n fflum of flie_H<rfy Ijaid, from thedayaoT 
Abraham to those of ttks laleFtahaof E^TPti Mehemet AIL— JBdMwvAJfeviniiu 

tar In the nnmeions notices and reviews the woric has been strongly recommended, as not only ad- 
ttiiably adaptad to the/osMly, but also as a text book te Satbath oad week dan scAoob. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and Complete 
COoooidance to the Holy Bcripturea. By Alexandkb Cbudeit. Reviaed and Be- 
•ditad by th« Bev. Datid Kino, LL. D. Tenth thousand. Octavo, cloth backa, 1,25 

This work Is printed from English plates, and Is afVdl and lUr copy of all that Is valuable aa a Oon- 
eordance in Cmden's larger work, in two volumes, wldch costs ;ice dollars, while this edifion Is fbr* 
nlshed at one doUar tout hoentihjive eemt$ ! The prindpal variation from the Uiger book consists in 
the exclusion ofthe Bible IHctionaiy, (which has always been an inenmbtanoej the condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, which, while it diminishes the 
bulk of the woik, greatiif/acilitatee the finding of any reqwred pasasga. 

We have. In this edition of Cruden, the beKnaada better! That Is, the praaent is better adapted to 
the purposes of a concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of unnecessary 
explanations, and the contraction of quotations, etc It is better as a manual, and better adapted by 
Its price, to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, than the ftnner large and 
expensive edition. — Jhuitem, Recorder. 

The present edition, In being relieved of some things which contributed to render all fbraicr ones 
unneoessarily cumbrous, without adding to tlie substantial value ofthe woric, beoomas an exceedingly 
cheap book. — Albanif Argva, 

All in the Incomparable work of Cruden fliat Is essential to a Gonooidanee Is presented In a vohuna 
much reduced both in slae and priee. — WatekmoH and iiQ/leetor. 

Next to flie Bible ItMl^ eveiy femily should have a cofieortfonee. No person can stody the Scrip- 
tures to advantega without one. Crudan'sisthabcst-'ifaviislJSaeord. I 



• 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT, 

EMBRACING A DIARY OF EXPLORATIONS ON THE NILE, 

WITH OBSERVATIONS, iUustrative -^f the Manners, Customs, and 
Institutions of the People, and of the present condition of the Antiquities and Ruint. By 
J. V. C. Smith, M. D., Editor of the Boston Medical and SurgiGal Journal. With nu- 
meroui elegant Engmvings. Third edition. 1,25. 

There Is a lifelike interest In the ntnattres and descriptions of Dr. Smifh*s pen, whick takes 70a 
directly along with the tiaveaer, to that when he closei a chapter yon ftel that yon have reached 
stn Inn, where yon will rest for a while ; apd then, with a refreshed mind, you will be ready to more 
«xi again, in a jonmey fhll of fresh and instr u c Uv e incidents and explorations. — CA. Witme»$. 

£Tery page of the Tolnxne is*entertiuning and instmctiTe, and even those who are well read la 
X^gyptian manners, customs, and scenery, cannot lUl to find something new and noTcl upon those 
f somewhat hackneyed topics. — MsrcantUe JotmaL 

Oneof the most ag ie ea hl e hooks of trsrol which haT» been pnbBshedftf a long time.— i>fl»|yAI»i 

^ It Is readable, attraetiTe, and interesting, beeaose fiuniUar and companionaUe. Ton seem to be 
traTelling with him, and seeing the tlungs which he sees. — Amker HM Awora, 

> The author is a keen obserrer, and describes wiuA he obsenres with a graphic pen. The volume 
abounds in Tirid descriptions of the manners, customs, and institutions of the peoj^Ie visited, the 
present condition of the ancient ruins, aceompuied by a laige number of illustrations. — Oaurier. 

I 'Weseewhat Egyptwast weseewhat Egypt ist and with prophetic endowment we see what it is 
yet to be. It is a clumning book, not written to antiquarians and the ksnied, but for the mtZZton, and 
f bylhemiUUmitwiUberead.— OnvregwrttoiMiNif. 

The reader may be sure of entertainment In such a Umd, under the guidance of such an obserrer ee 

> Dr. Smith, and will be surprised, irtien he has accompanied him fhroni^ the lour, at the vMd im- 
\ pression which he retains of persons,and places, and inddente. The illustrations are capitally drawn, 

and add greatly to the value of the book, which is a handsome volume in every respeet, as are aH 
p the woriu which Issue fitom the house of Gould and Lincoln.-- ^ioIeiNOasette. 

TUs is reaDy one of the most entertaining books upon Egypt that we have met with. It is an eaqr 
and simple narration of all sorts of strange matters and things, as they came under the eye of an at- 
tentive and intelligent observer. — AOfOMif Argut, 

Mr. Smith is one of the sprightllest authors in America, and this work Is worthy of his pen. Be Is 
particularly happy in presenting the comical and grotesque side of ot||ects.— OommonweaUh. 

The sketches of people and manners are marvellously lifoUke, and If the bocA is not a Uttie gossipy, 
,v It is not by any means wsatfaig in substantial infiumation and patient rese8zch.->CA.A4«trer. 

One of the most complete and perfbct books of the kind ever published. Introducing cnflie new 
plaoes and scenes, that have been overlooked by other writers. Tlie style is admirable and attractive, 
and abundantly interesting to insure it a general dreulation. — Diadem. 

Header, take this book and go with him 1 it is lUn making the voyage yonrseUI Dr. Smith writes la 
a veiy plearing style. Jjlo one will fldi to sleep over the book. "We admire ttie man's wit 1 it breaks 
out oceaiionally like flaihes of lightning on a dark sky, and makes every thing look p l ea s antly. Of 
all the books we have read on Egypt, we pnta this. It goes ahead of Stephens's. Beader, obtain a 
copy fta yourseUl — Trun^U 

This volume Is ndther a re>hash of guide books, nor a condensed mensuratkm of heii^ts and dis* 
tsnces from works on i^yptian antiquities. It contains the daily obsorvations of a most intelligent 
tmveller, whose descriptions bring to the reader's eye the scenes he witnessed. We have read maiay 
hooks on Egypt, some of them ftiU of sdmce and learning, and some of wit and fiolic, but none tohidk 
Jkmuhedmt dear em idea qf Bgvpt us »( is, — of its ruins as they now are, and of its people as they 
BOW live and move. The style, always digniiled. Is not unfrequently playlW, and the reader is borne 
■long ftom page to page, with the Iteeling that he i» In good company. - Watchman amdR^fieetor, 

Iti geokgleal remarks upon the Nile and its valley, its inlbrmatton upon agriculture and the me- 
chanic artf , amusemento, education, domestic llilB and economy, and espcdally upon the diseases of 
the countiy, are new and important — CongrtgcUioiniaiaL, 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY; containing a descriptive account 
of auadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, Trees, Minerals, Gems, 
and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By William Carps rtxr, London -, 
with Improvements, by Rxv. 60BHAIC D. ABBOTT. Illuitntad by numeious Engiav- 

. tafi. Abo, Sketches of PalMtiiM. Umo, cloth, l,Oa T 



HUGH MILLER'S WORKS. 

MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE, 

Bt Hugh Millsb, aathor of " Old Bed Sandstone," " JFootprints of the 
CfMior." etc, with a flue lik«iiMi of the •othor. 12bk>, cloth, 1^. 



Lai Mi the on<dMi XMdar Inuiglae, fiRm the ime of this book, Ibafe it Ip • 001^^ 
OB tho eontmy, tt !• a r«rj nmarkable <m% both In dMign, sptrit, and execution. The facts recozded, 
•ad Hm Tiawa adTaneed in tiiia book, an ao ftaaii, Ti^d, and natual, that ire cannot but commend it 
a> a t i eawirB, both of lafc nn a l l Mi and n at a ilalaii M ni It mli grcafiy enhance the anthmr'i repatatioii 
in thla oovBtiy aa It atnady luu in Kngiand — WtHi^* Ome ,^tmmtL 



TUalaaM>blabook,ii«rlhjof ttwaatherofllM Footprintiof the Creator and ttiefHd Bed Sand- 
, it i» w aaoaa d with the aane powar af rlvid daaeription, the aansw nunuienew of obaer- 



TaUon, and aoundnoM of ciltieiam, and the aama genial lae^. We hare xead it vt& deep intend 
and with ardent adakiration of the autlior^ temper and genius. It is almost impossible to lay the book 
down, eren |to attend to more presainf nattan. It ia, irithoat compliment or hyperiMSle, anwat de- 
VfhlftalTolama. — JV: T. CommereiaL 

It abonnds with graidkie elcetchea of aeenerj and character. Is foil of genius, eloquence, and obaerra- 
fkm, and la wall cakelalad to airaatfliaaltentiaa of the thoughtful and inqniiing. — PAt{. JiigMtrer. 

Thla ia a moat f""""»«ig and InatmetiTa boolL, by a master hand. — J)emocratic MarieuK 

Thaaalhoaaf tUaw«tk]MOv«dhbBaelf,in the Tootprinta of the Creator, one of fiie moat mii^Bal 
flihitaii and paTiifiil •aritin nf thn mt In the Tolnme belbr^us he adds new lanreis to hia repute* 
tan, Wheofar wiahea to nndarataad tiie character of the present race of Engliahmcn, ascontmdiafin~ 
gnlslied from paatgenaationa I to comprehend the workings of political, socaal, and religious agitatioa 
In the minds, not of the noMlitjr or gentry, but of the jMqpIe, will diaoorer that, in thia volume, he haa 
fimnd a traaanra. — Peier$om*» Magazuie. 



Bla eyca ware open to aae, and his ean to hear, erexy thing; and, aa the result of what he aaw and 
heard in ** menie *' England, he has made one of the most spirited and attxactire Tolnmea of txarel* 
•nd Qbaarvatfoms that w« hare met with fiieae many daya. — TraveUer, 

It is with the ftellng with whleh one geaapa the hand of an old ftiend that we greet to our home and 
heart the author of the Old Red Sandstone and Footprints of the Crealw. Hugh Miller is one of the 
moat agteeaUe. entertaining, and InatractiTa writers of the age t and, haTing lieen so delighted with 
him iMfora, we open tiie Firat Im pr eaak ma, and enter upon ita peraaal with a keen intellectnal app»- 
tUa. WeknowofBOwaiklnfin^aikdaofiiUafadaiitedaaaatotheageaathia. It opens up clearly to 
Tiew the condition of Ita varioaa claasca, sheda new light into ita social, moral, and religious histoiy, 
not Ibrgetfing its geological pecnUarittea, and drawa conclaaiona of great Talue. ^ .AJBxMif Spectator. 

We 0unmmi the Tolwne toowr laaden aa one of more than <«dinaxy Talne and intereat, tnm. the 
pen of a writer who thinka fiw himael4.aad lookaat mankind and at nature through hia own apec- 
tadea.— JVvnaeripl. 

Tlie anttior, one of the moat remarkable men of the ag^ arranged for Oda joniney into England, 
ezpectmg to "lodge in humble cottagea, and wear a humble dress, and see what was to be seen by 
humble men eai]y,— aocietywittiewt ita nMk.** Snchaaobaervwmii^beexpeetedtobrinjptoTiew 
a thooaaadtUaga unknown, «r paittally known befciat and abundantly doea he ftilfil this eiq^ecta- 
tlon. It fa oaaaof the maat ahacirhing booki of the ttnae.— Fortktmi Ck, JOrror, 

VSW WOBK. 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS ; 

OR THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 

Bt Hugh Milleb aathor of '^ Footprints of the Creator," "' Old Bed 
Sondatone," " first Impreeaions of England/' eta 12ino, cloth 

This Is a personal nanatfre of a deeply ittfereaOagr mmI inetmetfTe diaraeter, concerning one of Oie 
most remarkable men of the age. Ko one who pmwhaaaa thla bookWfflhaTeoecaaian to regret it, oiut 
word for iti Ij 



» 



VALUABLE WORKS 

PVBLISHBD BT 

GOULD AND LINCOLN. 

80 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



SACRED BHETOBIC: Or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 
By Hemrt J. RiPLET, Prof, in Newton Theological Institution. Including WareHi 
Hints on Ezteraponneoui Preaching. Second thousand. ISmo, 75 cts. 

An sdminble work, clear md iveeint in Its postttoni sad reeommendslioai, wimdly besed on food 
•atlMMitjr, and well rapported by a Taiiety of r«adinff and Olttitrationai-^ JV. T. lAttrary IForU. 

Wo have looked vwtit this woric with a llvelj faiterast ttut anaagement Is easy and natoral, and 
Bia aelfection of thoui^ta under eaeh topic Teiy bappj. The work ii one that will wmimand ] 
It is acompreheaalTe maanal of great piaetieal ntiU^.~ PikiL C*. CAromcle. 



Hm aaUior eoBtemplatoa a ;maa prtpeamkg to oompom .a d^etmrm to promols the groat ends ef 
IMoaehlng, and unfolds to him the prooeis through which his mind ou|^t to posi. We eommend ttie 
^ work to mlniiten, and to those preparing fat the lacred ofllee, as a book tfbat will oAdontly aid thsm 
in Btndying thonraghly the raliiect it brings befim them.— PkSL Ch, Observer, 

It presents a rich Tariety of rales <br the pmetteal use of the eleigynan, and ortneas the good sMsa, 
flie huge eaipMience, and the exoellmt ipirit of Dr. JUpiey ; and the whole Tolnme is wall fitted t» 
instruet and atimulate the writer of nnnons. — .ftMiotteco SaerOi 

^ An excellent woric li here oObred to theologloal etudents and cle rg y m en. It is not a eodhpHaOoiiv 

Irat is an original treatise, flresh, practical, and comprehendTe, and adapted to the pulpit ofUcee of ttie 
p e esentdny. ItisfUlof valuabk suggestions, and abounds with deer iUustraflottB. — 2iMNi*fJEifcral(C. 

It cannot be too frequently perused by tiiose whose duty it is tO|MrsMcuic men.— OMi^repcrtMmaiJM. 



Prof. Bipley poaee se e i the highest qualifications ftir a work of this kind. Hli position has glTia 
him great ezpoienee kn the peculiar wanta of tlietriogical atndenti. — JVoridmes JommaL 

His canoui on eelecting texts, atating tlie proposition, collecting and arranging matnial^ alyle, d^ 
liTery, etc, are just and well itated. Krery theological student to whom ttiis Tolume is a oc e J s Ws 
will be likely to procure It— Ckritticm Mirror, FortkmdU 

It Is maaMesOy the flrult of mature thought and large obserration; it ia pervaded 1^ a manly tone, 
end abounds In judicious counsels ; It Is eompectly written and admirably arranged, both for atudj 
end relbrenoe. ItwiU become atext nook fi>r theological etndenti, we have nodoubtt thatitdeserree 
to be read 1^ all ministers is to na aa clear.— If* Y, Jteeerder. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. By John Bbbridox, 
A. M., Vicar of Eveiton, Bedfordehiref Chaplain to the Right Hon. The Earl of Buchan, 
etc Jftm EdUioH, With Life of the Author, by the Rby. Thomas Guthbib, D. D., 
Minister of Free St John's, Edinburgh. 16mo, cloth. 

•• The book," aays Dn. OuTnain, in Ms IntrodneHoa, ** whldi we introduce enow to ttie pnbBe, 
has surrlred the test of yeara, and atUl atands towering abore things of inferior growth like a cedar ef 
Lebanon. Ita lubieet la all Impoxtaat i In doctrine it is sound to the core i It glows with ftrrent piety I 
It cxhiblta a moat skilfhl and unsparing dissection of the dead profeaaor t while ita ^le ia ao remaik- 
able, that he who could jnneocA aa Benridge has writlem, would held any eongregatten by the 



THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. Edited by Jaxbb D. Knowlbs, Babitab 
Sbabs, and 8: F. Smith. 8 vote. Commencing with vol. one. Half cl., lettered, 8,00. 
Single volumee, (except the first,) may be had in numbers, 1,00. 

Theae flnt eight rolumea of the Chrlatlaa Review contain Taluable oonbfibntions flrom the leeding 
men of the Baptist and foreral other denomlnatkms, and will be ftwnd a yaluable a aqnlriti on to any 
lihiary. Aa 



DE. WILLIAMS'S WORKS. 



BELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Deyelopment of the 
Christian Cbancter. By William R. Williams, D. D. Third ed. 12mo, cl., 85c 

ThU w«rk i* from the pen of out of the brighteft li^ti of the American pvlpit. We eeflicely knov 
of anj liTliiff writer who 1im a liner oommead of powerful thought end glowing, impreaaiye i«« g w gf 
than he. The rolome will adTanoe, if poarible, the authoi'i reputation. — Dn. Spkaock, Mb. Atku, 

This book ia a rare phenomena in theae daya. It ii a rich ezpoUtion of Scripture, witii a ftmd of 
pariHiMl Rllgleaa wladom, eonvejed in a atyle ao atrong and maanve aa to remind one of tiie EngHah 
writer* of two eantvriaa ago t and yet tt abounds in freah illuitrationi dawn fromeTeiy (erenibs 
lateatopened) field cfacleaaa and of litaratnrt. — Jf«<Aodw< Quarterlv. 

BDa power of apt and forcible iBnatration ia without a pazaUel among modem writer*. The mnta 
pagM ipriag Into life beneath the magic of hia radiant imagination. But tliia is never at the expenae 
of aoUdit7 of thought or s t rength of argument. It is seldom, indeed, tibat a mind of n much poetieal 
tnTention ytolds s«ieh a wilBag homage to the logieal element ~ Ifanxr's JroNtk^ 

With warm and glowhig langnage. Dr. WIIBams exhibits and enforces the truth ; every page rafficnt 
vilh •* thoughts that bun." leave their indeUble hnprewton upon the mfaid. - JUT. Y. Com. Adv. 

Tbm slwngt h and eompaetness of aigumenlation, the correctness and beauty of style, and the fan- 
pwtance of Uie animating idea of the diaoourses, are worthy of the high reputation of Dr. WilliBoii^ 
•ad phMa thaoi among the moal flnished homiletic productions of the day. — JV. Y. Eva mgeli aL 

Dr. Wimams has no superior among American divines in profound and exact learning, and bril- 
liancy of style. lie seems thmniar with the literature of the world, and lays his vast resourcea under 
MnMbntion to ilhistnito and adorn every theme which he Investigates. We wish the volume could 
bo ploead in ovoiy nUgioustaaily ia the comtiy.— PiksJ. Ch. Ckntriele. 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. Third ed. 32mo, d., 85c 

We oboarrs tha writer's eharacteristte Ailneas and richness of language, felicity and beanty of lUno- 
fentioiitinstaeas of discrimination and tbonglit. — Watchmtm and £^/lector. 

jDr. WlUiama la one of the most intereafing and aeoompUihed writers in this country. We weloomo 
this volume aa a valuable contribution to our religioiu literature — Ch, Witness.] 

In reading, we resolved to mark the pa s s a g es which we most atiwii^M, but soon found that we ahonld 
ho obliged to mark nearly all of them. — Ch. Secretary. 

It bean In evciy page the maifc of an elegant writer and an accomplished scholar, an acute reaaoner 
and a cogent moralist. Some paaaagea are ao decidedly eloquent that we instinctively find ouxaelves 
looUng round as if upon an audience, and ready to join them witti audible applause — Ch. Ittqmrer, 

We are constantly reminded, in reading his eloquent pagea, of the old Engllah writers, whoae vigor* 
bns thought, and gorgeoua imageiy, and varied leamingi hnve made their writings an *"'»'^**ft"ptiMt 
mine for the scholani of the present day. — Cik. Observer. 

Their breadth of view, strength of lo^c, and stirring doqnenee place them among the very beat hom- 
Dotieai eflbrts of tho afs. Xroiy pog« is fliU of anggoitioB as well as eloquence. — C7A. Parlor jr<v 

MISCELLANIES. New, improved edidon. (Price reduced.) 12mo, 1,25. 

ter- Thli work, which has been heretofore published in octavo form at 175 per copy, is published bj 
tho present proprietors In one handsMne 12mo volume, at the low price of 1,2& 

A Tolnme which Is abaolntdy necesmiy to ttie completeness of a Ubraiy. — JT. K WedOjf Reeiem. 

Dr. Williams Is a profound scholmr and a brilliant writer. — IT. Y. EvanoehsL 

Be often rises tofhe sphers of a glowtng and tmpiesS l ve etegnence. becanse nooUierfonnof Ion* 
goagecan dojuMce to Us thoughts and emotiona. So, too, the exuberance of literary illustratioii, 
wittfc which he clothes the driest speoidaiive ffiaeuaSlons. Is not brought in for the sake of dfect, bat ao 
fhe natural exprenion of a mind teeming with the ** spoils of time " and the treasures of study in al* 
most every department of learning. — N.Y. Tribsme. 

From tha pen of one of Oie most able and accomplished authors of the age. — JSop. MemoriaL 

We are glad to see tbi$ volume. We wish such men abounded In every sect — Ch. Register. 

One of the richest volumes that has been given to the pubUc for many years. - N. Y. Bc^. Beg. 

VheaathOT'snUndiscaatiitnqoaminqiinto^ AdeIlghtnilTolame.-Jfe<*.iVo(. Bi» 



THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

BY THE REV. JOHN HARRIS, 0. D. 

THE FRE-AD AMITE EARTH : Contributions to Theological Science. 

New and reTised edition. 12mo, clotbt 85 cts. 

Ik opens new tndnt of tlioufliiitt pato one In e new portion to mnrej llie wonderi of QMH works, 
and eompela Natoxal Science to beer her toettmony in support of Divine Tlptli. — PhiL Ch, Observer. 

If we do not greetly mistake, this long looked for yolnme will create and sustain a deep impression 
in the more intellectual circles of the religious world.— Zomfoa Evan. Mag, 

The man who finds hit element among great thoughts, and is not ofndd to push into the remoter 
regions of abstract truth, be he philosopher or theologian, or both, will read it over and orer, and will 
And his intellect strengthened, as If from being in contact with a new creation. — Mbany Argm, 

Da. Haskis states in a lucid, succinct, and often highly eloquent manner, all the leading fectsof ge- 
ology, and Aeir beautiful harmony with the teachings of Scripture. As a work of paleontology in its 
relation to Scripture, it will be one of the most complete and popular extant — N. Y. Evangelist, 

He is a sound logician and lucid reasoner, getting nearer to the groundwork of a sutgect generally 
supposed to hare uncertun data, than any other writer wifiun our knowledge.— N. T. Com, Adv, 

We tiare nerer seen the natural sciences, particularly geology, made to gire so decided and unim- 
peachable testimony to rerealed truth. The wonders of God's works, which he has here grouped to- 
gether, convey a most magnificent, and even overpowering idea of the Great Creator. We wish that 
we could devote a week, uninterruptedly, to its perusal and re-peruaaL — Ch. Mirror, 

Written in the glowing and eloquent style which has won ibr Um a naivanal ftanot and wQl eeeoia 
m wide circle oi readers. —H.Y. Recorder, 

The elemento of tilings, the laws of organic nature, and those especially that lie at the foundation 
off tiie divine relations to man. are dwelt upon in a masterly manner. — Wdtchauin and JR^fkctor, 

A work of theological science, not to be passed over with a glance. It a^iUea prin^ides or laws to Che 
successive stages of the Pre-Adamito Earth i to the historical development of man ; the fiunily \ nation i 
Bon of God t ehureh ; the BiUe levdation, and the future prospects of humanity. — Tran$enpt, 

MAN FBIMEVAL ; Or, the Constitution and Frimitive Condition of the 
Human Baing. A Contribution to Thooiopcal Scienee. With a fiao Portnut of tho 
Author. 13nio, doUi, 1,95. , 

* .* Tliis is the second volume of a series of works on Theological Science. The first has been re- 
eetvedwith much favor; the present is a continuation of the principles which were seen holding 
their wi^ tlirongfa the soeeesrtve kingdoms of primeval nature, and are here resumed and exhibited in 
their next higher applieation to individual man. 

Bis copious and beautifkil itlustrations of the suceesdve laws of the Divine Haniftstatlon,have' 
yielded us inexpressible delight.— Xoacton fcledtc Eeview. 

* The distribution and arrangement of thought in this volume are sneh as to allbrd ample leope tat 
the author's remarkable powers of analysis and illustration. In a very masterly way does our author 
grapple with almost every difilcult and perplexing subject which comes within the range of his pro* 
posed inquiry into the constitution and condition of Itfan FrimevaL — Jjondon Evangelical Mag, 

Beverently recognizing the Bible as the fbuntain and exponent of trttthf he is as bidependent and 
fearless as he Is original and forcible t and he adds to these qualittes consummate skill in argument 
and elegance of dictton. — JT. T. Commercial, 

Da. Habris, though a young man, has placed himself in the mj fiont rank of sdentffle writaiSt 
■nd his essays attract the attention of the most erudite scholars of the age. — JT. Y, Ch, Observer,. 

It surpasses ite predecessors in interest To students of mental and moral sdenee, It will be a val- 
uable contribution, and will assuredly secure theur attentton. — Phil, Ch, Chron, 

It is emlnentiy philosophical, and at the same time glowing and eloquent It eannot fidl to have a 
iride circle of readers, or repay richly the hours which are given to its pages. — y. Y. Recorder, 

The work before us manifests much learning and metaphydoal acumen. • FwriUm Records, 

THE PAMILY : Its Constitution, Probation, and History. Being the 
third volume of the Series. In Freparotinu Co 



WORKS OF JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 

THE QBEAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Chuzch constitated 
tod charg«d to tonrvy the Gospel to the World. With an Introductoiy Enay, by 
WUJJAK B. WiLLlAXt, D. D. BereBth thomand. ISmo, cloch, 1,00. 

Of fhe Nvenl i ne d ii eU oai of Dr. Banli, — an of fhem of gieal tiIim, — tbaa It deidiMd to exert the 
moit povatfU iaflveaoe la fbndiWlhe MU^ova and miaiUiiMiy chanMter ef the etmi^ 
Bat the vait Auid ef eifoment and iaatnutton will ezelte the ertmlmtion and incpire the gntitude cf 
thowaBdalaowevKlaadaawellaalnSarope. Ereiy cleiumuui and plena and reflectiiig lajmaa 
oi^t loponaapfheT0huae,andBukattflHailfaffbji«paatodpcni8aL — iSrtianiSecorcie^ 

Bit plan la original and eoavrehenilTa. In filBng it np, tiie anflior haa interwoven iketa with rich 
■ad glowiaff lUnatratloM^ and with tralna of thon^t that are aomettmea almost icrisUen In tiieir ap> 
yaala to the eonadenea. The work la not more dJattnfnlahfd fcr itiaignmentg aadlta genioa tiian fig 
the apiittoT deep attd te?enl pte^y that permdea ft — DaifSlprina. 

Thli woric eomea Iteth In drenmiCanoea which give and promiae ezlnuxdiaacy intercat and vahie. 
lb feneni dieolalioa wQl do nnieh good. — jr. r. JBvcm0ieluC 

To raeommead thli work to tlie ftimda of all denominatlona would be bnt iUnt praiaei the anther 
daacrvaa, and will vndonbtedljr raoelTa, flie credit of baTfng app&ed a new lever to that great morel 
I whieh, bgr the Hearing of God, la deatlned to erangeliae the worid. — C A. Seeretanf* 



% 



"Hate yon read the Oieat Cowmierion,hyHairiaF** I anawer promptly, JRy. I have often at> 
tempted it, bnt hare ae oAen ftilcd. Beibre I can go tiiroogh with a eingle page, the book is laid 
doi^a, and ny mind if loat in thoogbti and yet ao profitably and pJeeaanUy loet, that <me almoet 
wlahaa to eonflnne eo. I hoM rnovovs it tuarliftkromgk I The book ia made np<i<'thonght, and 

It neHoau — Bit. iL Wiixxams. 



THE GBEAT TEACHEB ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
With ao Intvodudofy Eaaay, hy Hxman Hvmph&et, D. D., late Ftendent of Ainbent 
College. Twelfth UioasaBd. litaio, cloth, 85 eta. 

Ifei etyle la, like the eonntiy which fare it biifli,beanlifU. Tailed, flnIahed,aBd ereiy wheie deUgh»- 
ML BnttheatyleofthiaworiKialtaemalleatezcellenoe. It will be read; it ooght to be read. ItwHl 
And Ite way to many parhnfa, and add to the oomfoiti of many a h^py flreeide. The writer pouxa 
ftath a dear and beantifU light, like that of the erening light-honee, when it ehede iti reys nptm tlie 
atoeplng waten^ and coreia them wlOi a aorflwe of gold. We can hare no aympathy with a heart 
which yielde not to imp ree rio n a deHeate and holy, which the peroaal of thie work wHl natnxaQy 



Be wrftee like one who haa long been aeenatomed to ** eit at the fcet of Jeaoa,** and haa eminently 
paoAted under hie teaching. I do not wonder at the aridity whiehia hastening ite wide cucnlation in 
Bngland} nor at the hi^taima in which it is leoommended by so many oftiM best Judges. lamaure 
that it deearres an equally z^pid and wide dreulatUm here.— Dk. HuMrannr'a .hUrodMcCion. 

To pndse the work Itwlf would be a wtak of anpererogaAon. All Christians know it] all rend and 
admire It. Harria la, to our Tiew, IneomparaMy the gre u t cs t religioua writer now liring — more par- 
Hcuhtfly of practical worka. BQa pages are a storelionse of ■* weighty and wdl*digested thoughts, im- 
bued with deep Chriilianfteling, and ck)thed in perspieuona and polished language.'*-- WeddifEeo* 

MISCELLANIES ; Consisting Principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductoiy Eaaiy and Notea, by Joseph BeIiCIIER, D. IX ISmo, cloth, 75 eta; 

Theee eesaya are among the finest In the language; and the waimth and enogy of religious ftel- 
ing maniftsted wlU render them the treaauie of the cloeet and the Christian fireside. •- 3aii0Dr Jferc. 

Da. Haxki a is one of the best writers of fhe age, and this Tolnme will not in the least detract firom 
his well-matited reputation. — Amehcaa PuipU, 



The contents of fhie Tolume will afihrd the reader an inteUeeknal and qiiiitnal banquet of fhe high- 
ait order.— PAiIotiellpAta Ch, Ofm r ver , 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Bev. W. M. Booers and DAznEi. M. Loan. 18mo, cloth, 25 eta. 

ev- A well-written and spirit-stining appeal to ChilslUna in behalf of that numerous, useftil, gen- 
erous-hearted, thou^ long^«cgleeted olass, sgomsw, |>4 



THE PREACHER AND THE KING; 

OR, BOURDALOUE IN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 

^Bfllx^gyai Account of that distinguished Era. Translated from the Frendi 
6f. Ii> BuN&ENER. Paris, fourteenth edition. With an Introduction, by the &EY. 
Geo^oe Potts, D. £>., New York. I2mo, cloth, 1,25. 

■■*' 
It eoiAbiiiei aubttantial history vnth the highest charm qfromcmee; Che moit rigid phQoaophical trit- 

fclim with a thorough analysis of human character and fiuthful representation of the spirit and man- 
t uers of the age to which it relates. We legard the hook as a valuable contribution to the cause not 
. merely of general literature, but especially of pulpit eloquence. Its attractions are so varioua that 

it can hvdly fUl to find readers of almost eyeiy description. -> Pttrttcm Recorder. 

A veiy delightful book. It is full of interest, and equally replete with sound thought and profitable 
. a^nctiment.— ilT. Y. CommerdaL 

It is aTOlome at once curious, instroctive, and fudnafing. The hxterriews of Bourdaloue, and 

Clauda,.«nd those of Bossuet, Fenelon, and others, are remarkably attractiye, and of finished taste. 

^•Other high personages of France are brought in to figure in the narratiYe, while rhetorical rules an 

estfimplified in a manner altogether new. Its extensiye sale in France is evidence enough of its ex- 

.. traordinary merit and it« peculiarly attractive qvuUities. — Ch, Advocate, 

' * -It is fall of life and animation, and conveys a graphic idea of the state of moiala and religion la the 
. Augustan age of French Uterature. — ST, T. Recorder, 

. olus book will attract by its novelty, and prove particularly engai^g to Chose interested in Che pul- 
'pit eloquence of an age characterixed by the flagrant wickedness of Louis XIV. The author has ez- 

• hiMted singular skill in weaving into his narrative sketches of the remarkable men who flourished at 
that ]^esiod, with original and striking remarks on the stthject of preaching. •— Presbyterian. 

Jits historical and biograpliical portions are valuable ; its commento excellent, and its effect pure and 
jwnigriant. A work which we recommend to all, as possessing rare interest. — BvffaJo Mom, JSagp. 

. . ^boqkc of rare intereat, not only fixr flie ringuhur aUlity with wtich it is written, but for the graphic 

swcAui which it gives of the state of pulpit eloquence during the celebrated era of which it treat*. 

- it irpedki^ the best biograpliy extant of the distinguished and eloquent preacher, who above all oth- 

'' ess itaotC pleased the kmg ; while it also furnishes many interesting particulars in the liyes of his pro* 

- * feaaionsl contemporaries. We content ourself with warmly commending it. — Saoamndh JowmaL 
i 
T^ author is a mhiister cS the Reformed Church. In the forms of narrative and eonversirfions, ha 

. pbrttays the features and character of that remarkable age, and illustrates the claims and duties of the 

•aacrA office, and the important ends to be secured by the eloquence of the pulpit. ~ PhXL Ch, Obi, 

A book wluch unfolds to us the private conversation, the interior lift and habits of study of sneh 
\nen ^* Claude, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Masdllon, and Bridaine, cannot but be a precious ^ to the 
. American church and ministers. It is a book full of historical fkcts of great value, sparkling with genii 
. 'fit thdiurht, polished scholarship, and genuine piety.— Cin. Ch, Advocate, 

" * T||te volume preaents a phase of French tift with which we have never met in any other work. The 
ift|thor is a minister of the Reformed Church in Paris, where his work has been received with nnex- 
ampfed popularity, having already gone through fourteen editions. The writer has studied not onlj 
^eTlivlnity and general literature of the age of Louis XIV., but also the memories of that period, untU 
In iJMblfi to repioduee a lift-like picturo of aooiety at the Court of the Grand Monarch. — AUk 2Wpu. 

A ^cpc which we recommend to all, as possesdng rare intoest — B^ff^<»lo Ev. Expreae, 

9 ./%;^cm* it is descriptive and dramatic, presenting the reader witii animated eoovenationa between 

• ^i^e of the most ftmous preachers and philosophers of tiie Augustan age of Frsace. The work will 

be^ad. with intereat by all intelligent men ; but It will be of espedal service to the ministry, who can- 
not affibVd to be Ignorant of the Jhcts and sunieationa of this Instructive volume.— ilT. Y. Ch. htiel. 

The work is very ftacinailng, and the lesson under its spangled robe ii of the gravest moment to 
 *ret^ ifKUplt and every age. — Ch, LfOeOigemoer, 

•  ; V 

•• tfSE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT ; or Persecution in the- Age 
of £JtHii«i XV. Part I., A Sermon at Court ; Part IL, A Sermon in the City ; Part IIL, 
• X Sermon in the Desert. Translated from the French of L. Bungener, author of 
'• " The Preacher and the King." 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, ft^r A new Work, 

• s 
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UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 



8EBU0NS DeliTered in the Chapel of Brown UniTenity. Bj the Bbt. 
FEAHCU WATX.AXD, D. D. Tbifd ttaoumuL ISmo, ckKh, 1,00. 



i^ Di. WATitAVO hM iMndiKWMd OMslorflM VKombtait doetriBM of Am Bible in hiavmal 
4kw wmd mutuAf iljrK ▼!>• t Tlwowticri Athctaii i Fnetieal AthMtm t Monl Chaneier of Man t 
Lot* to CM; fUl of Mm JafOtartfon bgrWorki impowiblei FnpMmtkm fcr the AdTenC of the 
MeMiahi Worker the Mwileht iwlUcatioa ^ Faith; The lUloTFeter; The Ghareh of Chxiats 
Hi* Unltj of the Chaxoh I TlieDatyorObedleiieelotheOTa Magiatetoi alio^ th« Beeent Berite- 



TiM JIteoOTee eoataiaed la fUa hmdegm* Tolnm* a* ehandniMd by all fliat zielmeai of tfaoogfat 
■Ml alafluie* of laagmge fbr vUdt their Meiited avtiior la eelebiatod. The Tolume ia worthj of the 
f*m of th* <i*Hagiiiah*il divia* ftom whom it emanatw ~ Pe. Bai«o** CAriKicM {Tmom. 

F*vi*nw»*eoiitaia iOBtvcheanftilljavnmfed ttMwi^t *a ttieee. Hie ttmrongh logidan ia q^ 
fertat ttuovghoat tlie Tolome^ ead fliere ii m claMic polity la the dieOoa, aaaarpeaied bj aayvxtter, 
lad eqaaHed bj tbw, — if. T. Cb uu mt xiai , 



TIm MHhor hM long been beftw* tli* pabBe *a on* of oar aioal popular miten ia Tniona dcpart- 
•adaiMalBi Blaityleiaee«yaadflnent,aadriehiaiIlaatration. — JEMm.J8«t7>eio. 



No ftJnWnt bi*b oaa opea to aaj porttoa of it withont Jladiag liia atleatloa itnmgly arreited, aad 
fceUng iacliaed to yield Ma aawat to thoae aejfreviaciag atatemeati wliich appear on ereiy page. Am 
a writer. Dr. Wajlaad ia d1eHngai>hed 1^ rimpUdty, etr e n g th , and eooiprelMniBiyeneai. He addteain 
klaieelf dlraefly to the iatelleet nun ttHU loth* ttn*gla«tlo(D| to the eonaeienoe amre ttHun to the paa- 



Jail taraed, m aoble rohune of aoUe eenaoai, ftom tlie dialiagaiahed FX«aideBt of Brown Unhrer- 
•Ity. Tlicee diaeoanM are fia* apecimena of hla ffiacrimlnatJag power of thoo^t, and parity aad 
Tifor of ityle. • 2io«*f IfercridL 

Da. WATLAiro*! atm* aad ftme will eaaae aaj thlag fiom hli pea to l»e eageity ooog^t for -^miA 
Ihoeo who take np tfali TolanM with the Mgh e ap e cta ttoai indnoed bj his prerioaa worka, will not be 
4iMppalatad. Tlie dlMonnea an rich la eraageUcal trnfli, profaoad thought, aad beaattfal diettoa ; 
wofthj at oao* of the ttMologiaa, til* phikMopher, aad the riietoticiea. -- jiOoiMr .^ryw. 

IMi Toiome addi to Dr. Waylaad** flune aa * wrifteb Thia la oaameadafioa enoagh 19 beatow 
VPOB aay book. — Puritan Rweorder. ^ • 

Db. WATLAira ia oae of the pfmalaeat C!hriattaa phUoaophera aad Iltenuy mea of oar eoanfciy. 
Ble ityle ii ekgaat aad poilihed, aad hla views erangellcal. — IFotekiiMm, Cincmnati, 

Bb ityle ia peealiarty adi^ted to arreet the atteatloa, aad his Ikmiliar mnatratioiia terre to maka 
fkla tlM moat abftraae principlea, aa well aa to enatamp them npoa oneli memorj. It ia, ih fact, 
■oaroety poMible to fbigct a dlaoonne which we reed ftom Wayland, and we have erer found hla 
waki to be hl^ty laggesthre. We think ao miniater*! library complete without it. — Dover^tar, 

W* naal eall the irtteatioa of oar readen again to thia attracttve vvdame of aeimons. They eome 
fiaai oae who haa attaiaed a national reputation, and embody the Tiews matnied by the eateful itndy 
of aumy yaari apoa th* aioat Importaat to^ca ia theology. — PhiL Ch, Ckromde. . • 

It wovld be ipeadlag ttm* to HMi* paipooe to attoapC a oalogy oa a work emaaafing fiam rach a 
■oaic*. ~* ^ X. Bofit^tt Sfffimot* 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ebnest Sabtohips; 
D. D., Gonoial Superintendent and Comriatorial Directs at Konigsberg, Pruasia. TnAu- 
lat«d ftom tbe Garman, by tbe Rby. Oakmar S. Stsabits, A. M. lamo, cloth, 43 ciaf 

A work of mneh ability, and presenflag the aignment in a ityle that wQI b* new to moit American 
leaden. It willdeaerredty attract attentioa. - iv: r. Otoerver. * 

J>B. BAaxoBiva ia one of the moat eminent and eraagelleel theologlaa* in Germany. The* work 
will be ftmnd, both ftom the important eab}ecti diacusaed and the eameatnen, beauty, and Tivaelty of 
tti Ityle, to poiiei i the qualittei which reoommend it to the Christtaa public. — JftcA. Ch. Haraid. 

A UtUe Tolame on a great lubject, and evidently the production of a great mind. The style an^ 
tndn of thought prove tliia. -~ So u the r n Literary CfazeUe. 

Whether we eonilder the importanee of the lul^eeti dlscuaied, or the penpicuona exhibition of truth 
la tibe Tolnme before na, the ehaate and elegant atyle used, or the devout ipirit of the author, we 
■«l bat daaira ftal th* WOTk BMv nM*l with aa aztanalva dieakitkM. - CArwiMM JatlMB; 



A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; 

Or Scripture Troths liliutrated. Bj- the Rbt. A. Morton Bsowk, D. D. 
With a Recomroendatoiy Prefaco, by Joan Angeli* James. With beautiful Fron- 
tispiece. 16mo, cloth, 60 eta. 

•9* This U a very interesting and valuable book, and should be in eveiy house in the land. Its great 
excellence is, it magnifiet ihn ertm t^f Chnst. It presents the following interesting suttjects i " The 
Cross needed! The Way to the Cross; The Cross set upt The sufferings of the Cross Mediation by 
the Cross; Life from the Cross t Faith w the Cross; Submission to the Cross; Glorying in the Cross i 
The Cross and the Crown." No>better book can be put into the hands of ** inquirers after truth. ' 

This is a beautiftil volume, defending and illustrating the precious truths which cluster around the 
atonement. These truths are set forth in a lively and popular style. — PhiL Ck. Chronicte. 

Hay it find its way into every C&ristian fiunily, and be read by every member. — Ch. Secretary. 

The theme Is the centre of all evangelical religion, both doctrinal and experimental. It is the ex- 
cellence of this work, that it keeps so constantly in view this grand instrument of salvation, that it 
might have been entitled a <* wall^'* as well as a ** wreath,** around the Cross. — Heligious BertUd 

** Christ, and Him crucified," is presented in a new, striking, and raatter-of-(kct light The style is 
•impie, without being puerile, and the reasoning is of that truthful, persuasive kind that " comes ftt>m 
the heart, and reaches the heart" We wish this Christian classic a wide circulation, hoping that 
many, under its direction and influence, may be found "looking unto Jesus."— JV. Y. Observer' 

A highly-approved work, issued in elegant style. The author presents the most important doc- 
trines of our holy religion, in a form not only iutelligible, but In attractive lights, adapted to allure the 
eye of ikith, and hope, and love to the glorious objects revealed in the gospel.— PhiL Ch, Obterver, 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION: A Book for the 
Timea. By an American Citizen. An Introductory Esaay, by Calvin £. Sto wb, 
D. D. 12ino. cloth, 63 cts. 

* ,* This is one of the best books in the English language. The work has been translated into sev- 
eral different languages in Europe. It has Iteen republished by the London Tract Society, and also 
adopted as one of the volumes of ** Ward's Library of Standard Divinity," edited by Drs. John XIar> 
ria, J. I'ye Smith, and others. A eapital book to circulate among young men. 

One of the roost original and valuable works of recent publication. — iV. F. CkriUUm BUetUgeiteer. 

A uselYil book, written with great spbit and point — PhiL Pretligteriau 

In many respects, this is a remarkable book. — Jf. T. Obttrvtr, 

We have expressed our decided opinion as to the exalted merits of this transatlantte essay on the 
truth of the GospeL We think It is more likely to lodge an Impression in the human conscience, in 
favor of the divine authoilty of Christianity, than any work of the modern press, as it seeks an avenue 
to the human heart somewhat different fhnn the ordinary mode of approaching it. —London Metk. Mag, 

It is logical, both in Us arrangement and in its reasonings. It is the work of a clear and vigorona 
thinkea It proposes to solve these two questions, — 7« C'Arisft'cmity true f and. What it (me Chri*- 
ttanitff f Few volumes have issued Arom the American press that bear the stamp of originsltty and 
profound thought so deeply imprinted on every page.— PwHtan Ree. 

This Is really an original book. Every sentence is pregnant with thought, and every idea con- 
duces to the main demonstration. The various paragraphs are bound togetiier as closely as the sue- 
ceseive steps of a mathematical argument At the same time, neither abstruseness vails the method, 
nor subtflty polishes away the power of the reasonings employed. Its conclusions come home with 
certainty to the business and bosom" of every man. The book is the work of a reclaimed icep- 
iic - EdMmrgh UmtUd Secemion Magattimu 

Though written with great simplidty, it if evidently the produetion of a master mind. There is a 
force of argument and a power of conviction almost resistless. — Londom BvangeUeeU Magazine, 

• 

The liook beforo us is one of singular merit As a piece of clear, vigorous, oonseeutive thinking, 
we scnrcfly linow its superior. We would not hesitate to place It side by side with Butler's Analogy, 
merely ns a specimen of close and unanswerable reasoning, while it is for superior with regard to the 
evangelical view which it gives of the plan of salvation. — Edinburgh Fret Chrnnh Magazme. 

** The prerident of Knox CoUege, lUinoiMt*' says, * I have just taken the senior class through the 
Philosoijiiy uf the Finn of Sulvatiun. It is decidedly the best vindication of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures against the assaults of infidelity, and one of the most usefol dasa books which I have ever met" 

A Weitk miniater, in MUMgan, brought a oopy from Wales. It has been tnmslated Into Welsh, and 
b oirculated broadeast orar the hills, Uinragh the hamlets, and in the minea of his native land. 

U 



MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

BY THB RSV. JABEZ BURNS, D. D. 

Aathor of ** Pulpit Cyclopedia," etc 16ino, cloth, 75 cents. 

mf ▲ beaatlfkal gallery of portraiti of thoM who not only were ** wise and good** in their own gen- 
•rmtion. bnt whote inflaenoe, loiig after they were ilumbering in the duet, went forth to live agvn in 
their children. A iketeh of the mothen of the meet eminent men of the world, ihowing how mnoh 
the/ were iudeMed to malemal Influence Ibr their greatnen and excellence of character, ia given. 

A haadeome rolamaf containing heayen-blesaed memoiialf of many excellent Cliriitian mothen^ 
for the eneouragement of othen. — PhiL Ch. Obterverm 

ir thla la aol a popular work, it moat be because mothen are learoe, and real children are no mote. 
It if full of the anecdotal literature of the rabject— tUes with a moraL It ought to l»e in the Sabbath, 
■ehool libraiy, and in ereiy sitting room where there is a mother to be stimulated and encouraged in 
her sweet and lioly vocation. O. It L. have done many good thing*, but none better than the repub- 
lication of this book. — PuriUm Rtcorder, 

This is a gnat and blessed collection of important snbgecta, relating to, or bearing upon, the mater- 
sal influence, in forming the haUts and moulding the ehancter of children. It ahould be in tha 
home of every mother in our land. — Atbcmg Spectalorm 

'One of the most delightful yolnmes we hare read for a long time, and as useful and Talusble as It 
Is delightfUL It has been well described as ** a cabinet of charming reminiscences, of facts and 
morals, of incidents and principles — it once delightful and edifying — a galleiy of** elect ladies " and 
their sons. We bespeak fur it a univenal reception.— JT. Y. CommeraaL 

VTe wish it were in every family, and read by e^^iy mother in the land.— Z«tiieran Obxrver, 

We luMre lingered over tlie pages of thta most attractive book, with fbelings of interest, which we 
cannot express. Many remembrances of youth arose, and took full possession of our heart, while 
in Mime Instances, we scareely knew whether we read the pages of the work before us, or those of 
memory. It is well that instances of the precious influences of maternal piety, prudence, and love» 
•hould be recorded { but who can tell their inestimable value?— Engliah Free CK. Magcasme^ 

THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in the Book of Proverbs. 
With an Introduction by Rev. W. B. Spraoue, D. D., crnitaining twenty-four splen- 
did llluatrationa. 13mo, cloth, 1,00 ; cloth, gilt, 1,75 ; extra Turkey, 2.50. 

wr This elegant volume Is an appropriate and valuable **gifk book " for the husband to present the 
wife, or the child the mother. It treats of the following subjects : The Ttrtuous Woman ; Trust- 
worthy i Benefteent; Active t Enterprising; Provident; Managing; Energetic; Vigilant; Indus* 
triousi Humane; Thoughtful; Tastefhl; Creditable; Trafficking; Bepotabtei Peaceful; Domea- 
tte; Commended; Pre-eminent; Oodly, and Bewarded Woman. 

It is not suffleient pmise to ny that we luiVe been interested in the perusal of this book. It Is just 
such a book as the times demand. It presents to the female mind incentives to live fbr somethini; 
more noble than to flit like a butterfly in the sunshine of capricious admiration. The Excellent 
Woman, described in the Book of Proverbs, is the text by which the writer enforces the truth that, 
true dignity and honor are alone attained by a thorough knowledge, and continued practice of tha 
relative duties of llfb. We recommend It to the careful perusal of all our patrons. — Motbenf JottmaL 

An excellent book, elegantly printed, and embellished with some twenty-four beautiful engraving!. 
We commend the work most cordially to mothen, risters, and daughters. — Phtl. C%. Observer. 

It will bear to be read more tiian once ; and each succesnve reading will reveal some new gem 
of thought which, in the general mass of excellence, had been overiooked l)efore. — Advertiser. 

We have commended no book with more heartiness and good will, and shall be glad if our com- 
mendation places it in the fiunLlies of our readers, as a book to be read. — Waichnutn and Reflector. 

Full of wisdom and instruction. — Salem Begister, 

A gem of the flnt water, regarding either beauty of typography, or richness of contents. — Cong, 

THE MARRIAGE RING ; Or, How to make Home Happy. From the 
Writings of John Angell James. Beautiful illaatrated edition. Illuminated title, 
and elegant variegated bwders round the pages of the book. IGmo, clotb, gilt, 75 ets. 

wr A more beautiful or appropriate ** gift ** to present a newly-married couple, cannot be found. 

A beauttfU volume, and a very suitable presentto a newly-married couple. ^-JT.T.Ck. LtieOigemem; 

An exquisite Utile volume, hDwnteating pneliMa hinti and wiM gwggeatiom. - Jm, IhaveOer, 



WORKS BY JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 



THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. Seventh thoasand. 18mo, cloth, 40 cts. 

Mr. James's writings all bare one olgect, to do execution. He writes under impulse — * Do some- 
thing, do tt." He aims to.raise the standard of piety, hoiiness in the heart, and holiness of lift. The 
influence which this woric will exert on the church must be highly salutary. '- FwrUtm Bceorder. 

We are glad to see that tltis suligect has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We welcome and recom- 
mend it. Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe its perusal will do much to convince 
of the high mission of the Christian, and to arouse the Christian to Ailfil it. The reader will feel 
that he is called into the Church of Christ, not to eigoy only, but to labor. — N.T, Recorder, 

Those who have the mf«ns should purchase a number of copies of this work, and lend them to 
church members, and keep them in circulation <t?f <Aey ore trom <nUl — Motktnf AnwUmU 

Probably no writer of the present age has done so much to promote the interests of vital and practi- 
cal religion as Mr. James. The present work In ability and adaptation is inferior to none preceding 
it, and should be in the hands of eveiy professor. — OmgregaUonal JoumaL 

A most timely prompter is this new work of Mr. James. He points out the nature and etttcta of 
earnest piety with reference to individual action for the promotion of one's personal religion, the sal' 
ration of others, the reUgion of the fiunily, and of the church. No time should be lost in putting th« 
book into the hands of as many church members as possible.— Ch, Mirror ^ Portland, 

A. more importont work at th« present time conld not well be presented to the Christian world. 
£vet7 church member should have a copy. — Bc^. MemoriaL 

"Ito aigumente and appeals are well adapted to prompt to action, and the times demand such • 
book. We trust it will be universally read."— if. r. Observer. 

To give the woilc a word of approbation, wen but a poor tribute. It should receive the earnest at- 
tentiOB of professing Christians of every name. — Southern Lit. Gazette. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS ; a Sequel to '* The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation." 18mo, cloth, 30 cts. 

We remember none of the numerous works of Jamei's — all of them of nneoanmon pnetieal excel- 
knee, which is better calculated for circulation among the church at lai^ than this. The necessity* 
nature, and means of progress in the Divine lift, with mistakes concerning it, hindrances to it, motives 
to It, and encouragemente in it, here And brief, appropriate, satisfying and edifyii^g discussion, while 
a deeply- devout spirit breathes through the whole. * 

It ought to be sold by hundreds of thousands, until every ehnrch member in the land has bought, 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a eopy. — OonffregationaluL 

This work is the latest production of ite gifted author t end although It Is styled a **se9*ie{"toa 
preceding work, is, of itself, adapted to the case of every professing Christian. To every lover of 
truth and progressive holiness, we commend this littte volume. — Ck. Secretary. 

So eminentiy Is it adapted to do good, that we Ibel no surprise tiiat it should make one of the pub- 
lishers' excellent publications. It exhibite the whole snl^eet of growth in grace with great simplicity 
and clearness, and guards the young Christian agidnst many mistakes, into which he Is in danger of 
ftlling. It is of the same general character with all Jametf'M works, — earnest, persuasive, tender, and 
lUthfiil. — Puritan Beeorder. 

This work is one of a claos very much needed in our churches at tiiis time. The sutject is treated 
in a faithful and earnest manner, characteristic of Mr. James's writings, and which has rendered him 
one of the most popular and nseAil religious writers of the present day. —^IkMi's Advocate. 

It is written as a sequel to the anxious inquirer, ** whose praise is in all the churches." The sub- 
ject is one of equal importance, and the author addresses himself witii characteristic ardor and sno« 
ito the theme. — Swtthem BaptieL 



CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, Edited by the Rbv. J. Overton 
Choules, D. D. New Edition. With an Introductory Eaaay, by the Rbv. Hubbard 
WiifSLOw. Cloth, 33 ctfl. 

Hie spontaneous efltasion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may every church member 
in our land possess this book, end be blessed with all the happiness which conformity to ita evangcll- 
eal sentimento and directions Is calculated to conftr. — Chrietian Secretary. 

A pattor write$t ** I sincerely wish that every professor of religion in the land may possess this ex- 
eellent manual I am anxious tiiot every member of my choreh should possess It, and shall be hoppy 
topramotoitadrenlatlonetfllniaieeztenaivelj." Kk 



PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 

A Ceotenaiy Memorial. By John Stouhton, D. D., author of " Spiritual 
ReroM,'* 4tc, and an Introductort Cdaptsr by Rev. James G. Miali., autbtf 
of " FooUtaps of our Forefathen," &c With boautiful Illuinkiated Title Page, Fran- 
tl«i>iece, etc 16mo, cloth, 60 cti. 

8UuM the food of biognphfef, memoin, penonal lecoUectionf, ftc, with which the preu teemf at 
pi«Mnt,ltlai«ft«thljif togetholdorabookUkethit.~iVe«6yteri(m Wit$ie$a. 

This it a clear, eonelae and tnterettiBg memoir of a man idioee works and pniae hare been, for 
more than a centorjr. In the chnrehee on both lidet of the Atlantie. The thooaands who hare read 
hia ** Biae and Progreae of Religion," will want to know more of the authori and this Tolume ia adap- 
ted to meet that want— CA.Jre«Mii0er. • 

The alceteh la dmwn with remaikable liteniy aklll, and the Tolnme la one to be read with high aat- 
irfution and profit. — iV. Y. Mirror, 

There are numerona readen who win rq)olee in a Tolnme that tfarowa fteah light on the ministeiial 
carter and the writings of Dr. Doddridge. Hia great reputation as a reli^ous author is chiefly based 
npon the celebrated work entlded, ** The Rise and Progress of Religion in the soul,'* but he was no 
mean poet, and aome of hia hymna are nnanipaiaed. — Jf. I". CommerdaL 

This works meifts a place among the beat Chiiatlan biogrqiliiea of our times. — PhiL Ck. Obs. 

We think nobody can read ttie book without feeling jVcah admiration for Dr. Doddridge's charac- 
ter, and without being impressed with the conriction, that he was one of the finest models of the be- 
nevolent spirit of Christianity with which the world has been blessed sinre the days of the Apostle 
John. — FuritoH Recorder. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. 
Author of ^ Decisaion of Character." Essays, etc Edited by J. E. Rtland, with no- 
tices of Mr. Foster, as a Preacher and Companion. By John Bheppars. A new 
edition, tiea «o<iime« m one, 700 pages. 12nio, cloth, $1,25. 

In ilmpUdty of langnage, in mi^eaty of conception, in the eloquence of that conciseness which 
eonveya In a short sentence more meaning than the mind dares at once admit ; hia writings are un- 
Matfhed — Jforth BrittA Seview, 

It Is with no ordinary expeetaUona and gndiileation and deUght that we have taken up the Bi- 
ography and Correspondence of the author of the * Essays on Decision of Character,' etc The me- 
moir of such a man as John Foster, must, of necessity, possess rery peculiar attractions. A man 
whose writings have been perused with admiratioii wherever the English language is spoken or un- 
derstood ; whose calm, transparent and impressive thoughts have, in their acquaintance and contact, 
cutout new channels of thought in ten thousand other minds; whose dignified and sober views of 
life, religion, and Immortality are adapted to shed so hallowed a spirit over all who become familiar 
With them. Mr. Ryland, the editor of the memorials, is favorably known on both sides of the water 
by his literary oflferings ; and in compilation of theae volumes he has exercised a discriminating judg- 
ment, a blameless taste, and sound discretion. 

We are glad to find ourselves in possession of so much additl<mal matter £h>m the well-nigh in- 
spired pen of this great master in English composition. • ChrisUaai Review. 

A book rich in eveiy way -~ in good sense, vivacity, suggestiveness, Ubenlityi and piety. — Mirror. 

The letters which principally compose this volume, bean strongly the impress of his own original 
mind, and is often characterized by a depth and power of thought rarely met with even in professed- 
ly elaborate disqulsitiona. — Albany Argus. 

Mr. Foster was one of the most admhrable writers of England. His lifie is full of instruction, and will 
prove of great value to those young ministers whose labors are attended with poor success. The fiime 
and influence of Foster will live as long as talent, learning, and piety shall be respected on the earth. 
We commend, therefore, most heartily, the work befbre us to the public We commend it to the 
scholar, and assure him that in the correspondence of Mr. Foster, he will find letters of rare literary 
worth, and much to improve his taste and his mind. We sincerely hope tliat all our clergymen will 
procure this book, and read it — read it often. We know of no work which -wHX do more for their 
Uterary culture. — JV. F. Ch. Meseetigcr. 

John Foster was one of the strongest writers of his age. — Christian Register. 

This work must constitute the choice book of the season, in the department of correspondence and 
biography. We all wish to know what he was as a fHend, a husband, a ihther, and as a practical ex- 
ponent of what is enshrined in the immortal productions of his pen. All will rqoice in the oppor- 
tunity of addhag this treasure to their libraries. •-- TTafcAfMcm omI i^eetor. U 



iJHRISTIANS DAILY TREASURY. 

A RELIGIOUS EXERCISE FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

By E. Temple, author of the '* Domestic Altar." A new and improved 
edition. 13mo, clotli, $1,00. 



A work for eveiy Christian. No one shonld be wHhont it It it indeed « ** Trearaij *' of 

good things. 

If any book of modem date has fallen in our own way that desenres a second and a third com- 
mendation, it is this. We wish most heartily that this volume were the daily companion of every 
disciple of Christ, in the land. •'Temple" is calm, l<^cal. Scriptural, devout, full of light, if not 
** without any darkness at all." Could not other copies be obtained, we would not part with our own 
for ten times the cost of it. — CongregattondHtt, 

The outlines or materials for reflection and meditation. They are designed tot the Christian in hii 
daily walk with God. — Puritan Recorder. 

It should be found on the table of every Christian and receive his daily attention^— CA. TtmeM, 

It diffira materially from any thing that we have met with. The author has a most happy tal- 
ent at conveying much important truth in a few words. It is altogether an admirable work, worthy 
to be read by every Christian who deserves to be quickened and sanctified by divine truth, and wor- 
thy to be studied by every minister who aims at simplicity and perspicuity in the construction of 
his sermons. — DB.SPBAonE, Albany ^Mou. 

A useful evangelical volume, designed to assist Christians in the work of didly maditation on the 
divine word. — Ckriefian Heraid. 

A grand woilc for the centre table of every Christian, or Ibr the most private place, where they hold 
eommunion with the Invisible. —AJbany Ch. Spectator, 

It is one of the best of the kind that we have ever examined. It is a treagurif of evangelical tmth 
forcibly expressed, in a manner well adapted to awaken thought — PAiZ. Ch. Observer. 

TUm work might appropriately be called a guide to meditation. The plan strikes ns as a very hapRf 
one. Many do not know how to meditate. A careAil use of this volome, wUl do veiy mnch to fonn 
habits of profliabie meditation on Scripture. — PhiL Ch. Chronicle. 

Were these " Exercises " less animated and life like, we might almost call them dxUUnu ; but 
skeletons have not flesh and blood, as the reader finds these to have. We prefer them to any thing 
of the kind we have before seen. They are especially adapted for daily reading t and designed to 
fUmish themes for profitable meditation. — Dover Stctr, 

This Is a precious compendium of pious reflections, upon happily-seleeted Scriptures. It is very 
superior to the numerous works of this character ah«ady published, and will affibrd alike pleasure 
and profit in the study of the minister, and in the closet of the private Christian. — Amehetm Pulpit, 

We give It our most decided recommendation. It differs fh>m the generality of works of a some- 
what similar style, in that they consist of reflections, whQe this more particularly forms the outiines 
or materials for reflection and meditation. We ftel confident tiiese outlinet will be found highly ac- 
ceptable to the Christian in his daily walk with God. — Baltimore Lutheran Observer, 

There is no volume on the same general plan, and having the same tim as this, can compare with It, 
for its suggestive properties and comprehensiveness. ~ Ch. Mirror. 

It breathes the spirit of the gospeL It is eminentiy suggestive and practical. The Christian who 
shall daily appropriate its treasures, will, at the end of the year, find himself greatly enriched. It de- 
serves a place in eveiy Christian's libnuy. — JfT.Y. Secorder. 

Tlds excellent treasury Aimishes rich, practical, and devotional initmction. It Is weU to fted dally 
on such spiritual food. — If. Y. Observer. 

This work is a treasure, indeed, to any one who will study its daily lessons.— Ch. Index, 

THE IMITATION OP CHRIST. By Thomas a Kbmpis. Intro- 
ductory Essay, by T. CHALMERS, D. D. New and improved edition. Edited by the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D.. 18nio, cloth, 38 cts. 

*,* '*This work has, for three hundred years, lieen esteemed one of the best practical books In ez< 
Istence, and has gone through a vest number of editions, not only in the original liStin, but in every 
langungo or Europe. Dr. Psyson, in conversing with a young minister once said, ** If you have 
not seen " Thomas a Kempis," I beg you to procure it For spiritually and weanedness fh>m the world* 
Iknow of nothing equal to tf .** 

That tiie benefit of this admirable work may be enjoyed by all, the translation of Payne, which 
best agraei with the original^ haa been revised and adapted to general use, by Dr. Maloom. Hm 



DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 

BT TUS RBV. THOMAS LAURIK, 

SarriTing associate of that Mission. With a Portrait, Map of the Coun- 
try, lUiMtntioiis, etc ISmo, cloth, $1,2& 



A moal Ttlnabto MtmcUr of • rtnuiteMA man t witti an aoeoimt of an inteicstijig eovntiy aad 
paoplv, ooDMiiilag which little haa herttoAiN been known. 

The work haa all the eharm of lomanoai piwrlng condodTely that fhdi are not only better, bnt 
are eooaellmea, at lea«l, far mooa thiiUlnff even than Action. It cannot Ihil to Interest ai well aa in- 
atract ereiy eiaai of i 



Rm. D^eimrg Andtrmm mU Ppmnf, Stertimriu ^ftkt Amerieam Board qf CnuM$aUiursffr 

Mfreign JUissioiu, 

We regud Htm work ae amonf Htm beet of mlarionaiy btoffraphica. Arenuurkable man ie there well 
delineated. Perhape no other perMm oonld hare done equal justice to the rare eombination or quali- 
tiec In Dr. Omnf s eharaeter. We tee the boMneai of the man nnoonaeloua of fear, hie enterprtee 
TCfardleei of anflbrlnf , hia benerolenoe amount almost to aelf^cmciflxioiif yet without rashnesa, pru- 
dent and eauttons i and so Tcnturing into r^oni, and going safely, where few would care to Teuture. 
His was an erentftal Itfet end his name will be as imperishable as the history of the present rerival of 
religion in the ancient, degenerated chnrehee of Ada. Dr. Grant will be especially remembered as 
baring opened the way Ibr the gospel into the wild regions of Koordistan. This well- written and in- 
•sre^ng rolume, while to Mr. Laurie erldently a labor of lore, has placed the reading community 
nndarobUgatlona to the author, which can hardly fUi to be raoogniaed. 

Bvrvs AxDnnaov. 
, Jime Ot 1B5S. 8. L. Fokbot. 



R$v, AUAm />a<e, Editor qfiU Jwarmal tfMisnem*, 

A book which for Interest can hardly be excelled. IX is not often that circumstances combine ao 
fltTOrably for an interesting work, as in respect to this biography. In the first place, the vum whom 
Ubort /br Ckriot it comaMmorafes, was a missienaiy of no oidinaiy excellenoe i enterprising; obser- 
▼ant I by his Inharcnt traits of character, even more than by his profession as a pliysieian, obtaining 
greia infloenoe orer the people with whom he had interoonrsei indelUigablein hia labont not know- 
ing what fear waa, whether threatening him in the wild monntain-pass ftom men whose hearti were 
■teeted to pity, or from a deadly pestilence ; of rare judgment! glowing with Iotc to Christ, and to 
ttie souls of his fellow-men. Then, tke people for whom he ^tent hia lifie, aside from his cherished be- 
lief that they are the lost ten tribes, are unsurpassed in interest by any other for wIkhu missionaiy 
labor has been undertaken. The period, moreover, im their hiatory which is corered by this biog- 
laphy, is crowded with exciting erents. Their comUrt also, so unknown to the ciTilized world till 
Dr. Qrant explored It, presents scenery of the grandest character i and he had an eye to see, a heart 
to feel, and a pen to deeorlbe. And, fivallt, the Uotrt^pher knew him, kmowe the people, knowa the 
oowttry, ** was part " of what he tells so well i and though disease drore him home ** in person," not a 
fibre of his heart, by his return, has been unclasped flrom the work to which in his earliest life he 
was deroted. The author's part is thoron^ly done. His heart was evidently in it. The reader 
feels that he has a well-informed and trustworthy guide, as he is borne along the current of a nar- 
ratlTC, or is carried across the Assyrian plain, or through the rugged and diffictdt gorges of the moan- 
tains. Apart from Its ralna as a record of misaionaiy labors, it possesses high merits as a book of 
tmTcls. 

But, it is as (Ae I{^ qfa devoted mistionory that wa here leeommend it Let It be tirculated as It 
dcterres, and not a few parents, mothers especially, will be found training their little ones for the ser- 
vice of Christ among the heathen i and not a few young men will be found emuloua of a lift so full 
of dcTotion to the SaTiour, and so flruitnil of good to others, as was that of Dr. Grant. Above all, let 
physicians, and those looking forward to the medical prafeasion, read it. Other missionaiy phyridans 
are needed, scTeral rery urgently, in fields scarcely leas promising than that occupied by him. 

JZav. Selak B. Treat, Editor t^Uu Miooionary Herald. 

This la the life of a missionary who possessed high qualiftcations for his chosen w6rk. iFIrst of all, 
he had the genuine spirit of his calling. His piety was deep, constant, unwavering. When he be- 
aame a soldier of Christ, he enlisted for whatever service should be appointed unto him. Ue felt that 
he had only to follow the Captain of his salvation; and this he ever delighted to do. Dr. Grant, 
Inoreover, had some elements of character which were seldom comMued in the same person, at least 
to the same degree. He was emphatically a brave man. Few would have ventured to fro, where he 
often went during his eventftal history. And yet he was not rash. Few men have exhibited more of 
the spirit of Paul than our lamented brother. Bat this Mef notice is not the place for a sketch of 
his character. Mr. Laurie seems to have a just idea of it; and he has been quite auccessfU in his 
portraiture. And the friends of misstons wiU r^oica that ha consented to undertake it Pp 
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